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Editorial  enterprise  in  action  .... 


Pictured  above  arc  four  of  twenty-two  different 
prize  rooms  now  drawing  crowds  six  days  a  week 
in  thineen  Chicago  stores  which  sell  furniture. 

Euh  is  a  completely  furnished  and  decorated 
full-size  interpretation  of  a  prize-winner  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  "Better  Rooms  for  Better 
Lving"  competition.  All  twenty-two  were  opened 
simultaneously  for  public  inspection  as  the  chief 
atttution  of  the  Chicagoland  Home  and  Home 
Furnishings  Festival,  proclaimed  by  Mayor  Ken- 
nelly  for  the  period  Sept.  15-Nov.  15. 

This  brings  closer  to  realization  the  aims  of  a 
project  launched  by  the  Tribune  last  December. 
Long  before  the  post-war  return  to  the  market  of 
scarce  items  of  furniture  and  other  home  equip¬ 


ment,  the  Tribune  saw  an  opportunity  to  perform 
a  special  service  to  readers. 

The  end  of  the  war  found  new  families  turning 
their  thoughts  to  setting  up  homes.  It  found  mil¬ 
lions  of  homes  requiring  refurnishing  and  deco¬ 
rating.  To  make  their  homes  appealing  centers  of 
family  life,  these  families  would  spend  millions  of 
dollars.  All  would  have  the  keenest  interest  in 
sound  ideas  to  guide  their  buying  decisions. 

So  that  competent  talent  in  interior  design 
could  set  forth  fresh  and  interesting  ideas  in  this 
field,  the  Tribune  offered  $26,250.00  in  I6l  cash 
awards  ranging  from  $100.00  to  $1,000.00  each. 

From  more  than  1,600  entries,  a  distinguished 
jury  selected  the  winners.  The  Tribune  then  began 


reproducing  them  in  full  color,  week  after  week, 
in  the  Grafic  Magazine  of  the  Sunday  Tribune. 

Now,  as  the  climax  to  this  program,  Chicago 
stores  at  their  own  expense  have  reproduced  a 
group  of  the  most  popular  prize  winners  and 
built  around  them  the  most  extensive  display  of 
its  kind  ever  undertaken  anywhere. 

Here  is  editorial  enterprise  in  action — enterprise 
of  the  kind  which  helps  keep  the  Tribune  out  in 
front  as  Chicago’s  most  widely  read  newspaper 
and  most  productive  advertising  medium. 
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★  Town  Hall,  founded  by  six 
suffragettes  in  1894  as  a 
“League  for  Political  Edu¬ 
cation”,  attracts  outstand¬ 
ing  authorities  in  all  fields 
who  lecture  before  distin¬ 
guished  audiences.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  foremost  public 
forum  of  our  time,  it  has 
expanded  the  old  New 
England  town  meeting  into 
an  institution  known  and 
followed  all  over  the  world. 

In  addition.  Town  Hall  is 
a  noted  concert  hall  and 
center  of  adult  education. 


■OW  BIG  IS  POST  WAR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.? 
1,2054IM  IN  1947  SATS  U.  S.  CENSUS 


Now  that  the  war's  inflationary  ciTects  on 
Washington,  D.  C..  have  had  time  to  subside,  the 
Census  Bureau  offers  a  new  statistical  picture  of  the 
1947  market  represented  hy  tlie  nation's  capital.  Tlic 
survey,  made  in  April  of  this  year,  shows  that  Wash¬ 
ington  has  held  a  major  part  of  its  war  growth  in 
population  and  employment.  Here  are  some  high¬ 
lights,  all  relating  to  Metropolitan  Washington: 

1,205,000  civilian  population,  up  33^o  from 
1940  census 

345,000  private  households,  3:5  persons  per 
family 

353,000  dwelling  units,  up  40%  from  1940  cen¬ 
sus 

54%  single  family  houses,  31%  apartment 
house  units,  15%  2-4  family  structures 

40%  owner  occupancy  (about  7  home  own¬ 
ers  out  of  10,  outside  of  apartment 
house  dwellers) 


50%  pay  $50  or  more  rent  per  month 

567,000  employed  persons,  up  41%  from  1940 
census 

220,000  government  employees  (Federal  plus 
local*),  39%  of  total 

306,000  employees  in  private  industry  (ex¬ 
cluding  self-employed) 

346,000  employed  men  (government,  private 
industry,  self-employed) 

221,000  employed  women 

232,000  stay-at-home  housewives 
62,000  persons  in  school  full  time 

Statistics  make  dull  reading,  except  in  the 
profit  column.  To  translate  these  Washington  mar¬ 
ket  statistics  into  sales  and  profit  figures,  call  on  the 
“Power  of  The  Post,’’  the  outstanding  newspaper  in 
W'ashington. 

-District  of  Cclumbla  plus  adjacent  Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs. 
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As  local  as  the  newsboy  on  the  corner 


Born  and  raised  in  the  city,  this 
happy  huckster  is  known  by  more 
folks  downtown  than  any  of  the  hand¬ 
shaking  politicians  who  hang  around 
city  hall.  His  principal  job  is  making 
friends — yet  he  finds  time  to  sell  a 
hefty  stack  of  papers  every  day. 

And  if  you  buy  advertising  space,  it 
might  pay  you  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
making  friends  with  the  newsboy  on 
your  corner.  Ask  him  which  headlines 
sell  the  most  papers  .  .  .  what  sort  of 
news  interests  folks  the  most. 

Chances  are  his  answer  will  tell  you 
what  you  already  know;  people  are 
just  naturally  interested  most  in  per¬ 
sons  and  events  that  are  closest  to 
them. 


And  that’s  just  what  the  people  in 
seven  metropolitan  markets  find  in 
their  own  Locally  Edited  Gravure 
Magazine,  i.  e.  pictures  and  text  about 
local  places,  local  persons  and  local 
happenings.  It  makes  reading  their 
own  Locally  Edited  Gravure  Magazine 
a  pleasant  Sunday  habit  for  over 
1,400,000  families.  And  it  will  make 
advertising  in  the  Locally  Edited  Gra¬ 
vure  Magazines  a  profitable  habit  for 
you,  the  advertiser. 

WANT  MORE  FACTS.?  Just  write  the 
Locally  Edited  Group,  Louisville  2, 
Kentucky,  or  contact  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Representatives:  Branham  Co., 
Jann  &  Kelley,  John  Budd  Co., 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co. 


Locally  Edited  Gravure  Magazines 

FEATURING  THE  LOCAL  TOUCH  FOR  HIGHEST  READER  INTEREST 
FOR  GREATER  ADVERTISING  VALUE 


Columbus  Dispatch  Louisville  Courier- Journal 

Houston  Chronicle  Atlanta  Journal 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  San  Antonio  Express 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States 
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On  the  dealer's  shelf  your  product  will  gather  dust  unless  there  are  people  with  money 
to  buy  It  (and^  of  course,  advertising  to  tell  them  about  It). 

Wisconsin  families  have  money  to  spend,  and  they  spend  It!  For  every  man.  woman 
and  child  in  the  state,  retailers  rung  up  $782  In  their  cash  registers,  according  to  Sales 
Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  This. is  $91  more  than  the  per  capita  retail  sales 
for  the  entire  United  States.  That’s  buying  power  nearly  12%  better  than  the  U.  S. 
average,  waiting  for  you  to  take  advantage  of  It! 

Yes,  Wisconsin  has  $2,434,000,000  Retail  Sales  .  .  . 


HOW  MUCH  IS  A 
MAJOR  MARKET 
AREA  WORTH? 

One  of  a  series  of  new  maricet 
data  folders  prepared  by  the 
Sentinel  will  help  you  evaluate 
waior  U.  S.  markets.  You  may 
obtain  this  interesting  data 
piece  from  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Milwaukee  I,  Wis.,  or 
from  any  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt  office. 


Investigate  Wisconsin’s  newspaper  set-up  and  you’ll  find  39  evening  papers,  but  only 
ONE  Big  morning  newspaper — the  influential  I  10-year  old  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

While  the  Sentinel’s  148,073  dally  and  271,978  Sunday  circulation*  does  not  teach 
everyone  In  Wisconsin,  it  Is  bought  at  a  premium  price  (5c  dally,  15c  Sunday)  and  read 
by  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  people  to  make  an  exceptional  market  for  advertisers, 

If  you  want  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  in  Wisconsin  and  get  your  share  of  the 
$2,434,000,000  spent  in  Its  retail  stores,  you  need  the  Influence  of  the  .  .  . 


*Pub.  statement  3 '31/47 

MILWAUKEE  SEATIXEL 

The  Newspaper  IViscousin  Grew  Up  With 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC..  National  Representatives 
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Exclusively  in  The  New  York  Times- 


the  text  of  the 

Paris  Conference  report  on  the  Marshall  Plan- 
another  evidence  of  the  restless 
enterprise  with  which  the  world-wide 
news  organization  of  The  New  York  Times 
helps  keep  Americans  everywhere 
fully  and  factually  informed. 


WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  «.  W7. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  IS47. 


TEXT  OF  REPORT  OF  PARIS  CONFERENCE  ON  MARSHALL  PLAN 

■  t  _ ,  «  wr  j  t  r  •  4S(Bifwri  at  •  laUr  aUca I  fonlcn  mkIujic*  crtite  eeaUa»a<!|Bwp<  K«  ««■ 


FAU8  8€Ft.  2>— ypPawwf  *#  fW  Ust  af  (M  nport  Um  war  nto  aouth' 

Buropmm  eomf^rM  om  tkt  JfartJUB  FIm.  m  oMawiad  ^  S 
Tut  N«w  Yo«E  Tons:  ly  finuMaE  by  aaporti 

Committee  of  European  “Economic 
Cooperation  General  Report 

^  oC  toe4  aaporu  la  Ci 

PREAMBLE 

I  live  an  tlieir  afforta  ta  4aTalop  Buropa. 

.  .  «<  A#— w.n-.iO»»w  naUaaal  praductton  la  order  • 

In  reoponae  la  Mr.  Ifafaballe,j^  aclueva  tha  prodwcttoa  tarfalR 


Secretary  Marshall  at  Harvard  on  June  S:  iTkia  raaaaiM^kapa. 


.r  a  rapid  incraaaa  la  tba  rmU  o(  ax-  M 

"  bauatloa  of  Burepa'a  flaaaaial  ra-  ^  _ _ _ _ _ 

Hia  toftfwaa  apaaad  ta  ?arti  awraa.  ,^^32222?"  SSa 

m  July  l*  wdar  tba  ehalrmaaiUp  ©a  Atic  »•  tba  Ualtad  Xlaf-  “^^\jEuMaeie  eS! 

a<  Mr-  Barta.  Wltfela  feur  daya  tba  (ottad  taaiporarlly  ta  au^  nora  caa)  maana  nvrrt  mmI,  QM 


t  adlaar»a4.  _barUig  aat  eoovarUMUty  ot  etarUnf 


•"“r*  ^  0»  "  «*•  Ow«nuBmi  oUmora  afrtcullural  marMawy  H 

SS  »^*nc*  annowcad  tba  •sapaaaion  nwre  caal  aad  nm  tai 

P®^'  ^  •*"  MaBdaUarlmportaaxoaptceraala,  more  tranapart  e^piiad  la 

**  *  "f*y--^lcoal  and  cartain  otbar  auppUaa  af  L,^!,  the  increaied  «»fbM  M 

Lalar,  eooimlttaaa  wan  f^cwad  naaeUallly;  at  tba  ta  flaw  wneatbty  baa  IM 

ta  daat  with  tlabar  aad  naapeipar.  ]  afpt«Bbor,  tba  Itaban^-  p,u 

waa  abUfad  ta  Napeod|'^M  .„mb(r  u  taciuoc.  aal  fm 
caaL  all  and  atba*  Action  u  hamperad  ead  aaew 


From  The  New  York  Times  of  September  24,  1947,  in  which  the  Paris  Conference  report  on  the  Marshall  Plan  took  4 
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ITU  Test 


Stresses  Rights  of  Workers 


MACHINERY  of  the  Taft-Hart- 

ley  Law  was  set  in  motion  by 
the  Government  this  week  to 
bring  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  to  bar  for  a 
test  of  its  declared  no-contract 
policy. 

The  peg  on  which  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  is  hanging  a 
case  aimed  at  determining  the 
legality  of  ITU’s  “Conditions  of 
Employment”  and  other  prac¬ 
tices  is  the  complaint  filed  a 
week  ago  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
League  of  Baltimore,  Md.  ( E&P, 
Sept.  20,  page  8.) 

Complaint  Revised 

The  NLRB  office  has  taken 
over  direction  and  prosecution 
of  the  case  almost  completely, 
even  to  the  extent  it  has  re¬ 
written  the  League’s  formal 
complaint  against  officers  of 
Baltimore  .Typographical  Union 
No.  12  and  the  I’m. 

Several  clauses  of  the  em¬ 
ployers’  complaint,  which  might 
have  provid^  a  basis  for  an  in¬ 
junctive  procedure  in  the 
fourts,  have  been  deleted,  Eo- 
iTOB  &  Publisher  learned,  and 
new  charges  have  been  drawn 
for  presentation  to  an  NLRB 
trial  examiner,  Oct.  6. 


Moinly,  the  new  matter  in 
the  complaint  alleges  that  in¬ 
sistence  upon  employers  accept- 
ing  unilateral  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  coercion  of  union 
members  to  endorse  the  no-con¬ 
tract  policy  “deprive  the  work¬ 
ing  men  of  their  right  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively”  under  the  law. 

It  would  appear  from  this 
that  the  Government  intends  to 
press  for  a  court  ruling  on  the 
effect  of  the  ITU  policy  on  the 
individual  worker,  the  new  La¬ 
bor  ^nagement  Relations  Act 
providing  numerous  safeguards 
for  the  individual  which  he  did 
not  have  under  the  Wagner 
Act.  The  “third  party”  injury 
from  union-management  con¬ 
troversy  is  a  special  concern  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Lack  of  Good  Faith  Alleged 
’The  commercial  shops  in  Bal¬ 
timore  are  still  working  under 
a  contract,  which  expires  Sept. 
30,  but  the  union  has  allegedly 
notified  the  employers  of  its  in- 
i^tion  to  insist  upon  its  own 
'  Conditions  of  Employment.” 
which  include  operation  of  a 
closed  shop.  ’The  Graphic  Arts 
League  instituted  action  on  the 
pound  that  the  union  had  re¬ 
fused  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 

Acting  independently,  as  pro- 
Wo  ^  the  office  of 

General  Counsel  Robert 
iv.  Denham  took  the  complaint 
.Proceeded  to  hale  the  union 
offimals  to  a  formal  hearing. 
Alter  all  the  evidence  is  in,  the 


NLRB  Charges  That  Individuals  Are 
Deprived  of  Collective  Bargaining 


examiner  will  file  a  report  on 
the  facts  and  make  his  recom¬ 
mendation — c  h  i  e  f  1  y,  as  to 
whether  he  considers  the  com¬ 
plaint  a  substantial  basis  for 
compliance  order  or  possibly 
injunctive  action. 

All  interested  parties  will  be 
permitted  to  file  exceptions  to 
the  “intermediate  report”  and 
oral  argument  before  the  main 
board  in  Washington  will  be  al¬ 
lowed,  if  requested.  The  board 
issues  the  final  decision,  which 
may  be  appealed  to  the  courts. 

In  the  event  the  examiner  and 
the  board  find  an  unfair  labor 
practice  exists,  the  board  would 
probably  issue  an  order  to  ITU 
to  bargain  collectively  under 
the  law.  Failure  to  comply  with 
this  order  could  lead  to  a  con¬ 
tempt  citation  with  almost  un¬ 
limited  penalty  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  court. 

ITU  Hires  New  Lawyers 

ITU  has  retained  two  new 
lawyers  to  take  charge  of  its 
fight.  They  are  Henry  Kaiser, 
who  was  assistant  general  coun¬ 


sel  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  and  Gerhard  Van 
Arkel,  former  NLRB  general 
counsel  who  resigned  saying  he 
believed  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
to  be  unworkable. 

Kaiser  asserted  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  complaint  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  case  resulted  from  prelim¬ 
inary  investigation  that  was 
“hasty  and  sketchy  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.” 

“We  are  confident,”  he  added, 
“that  we  can  prove  full  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  act.  If  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  bargain  it  has 
been  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployers.” 

He  accused  the  employers  of 
cutting  off  proceedings  which 
had  been  going  along  amicably. 
F.  E.  Street,  executive  secretary 
of  the  League,  told  E&P  the 
union  had  thrown  its  “Condi¬ 
tions”  onto  the  table  and  sty¬ 
mied  negotiations. 

Denham  Outlines  Law 

Coincidentally  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  complaint.  Denham  ad¬ 
dressed  the  American  Bar  Asso- 


ANPA  Group  Meets 
With  ITU  Council 


COMMERCIAL  printers  p  r  e- 

sented  a  unit^  front  with 
newspaper  publishers  this  week 
as  a  group  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  met  with  officers  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
in  an  effort  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  union’s  no¬ 
contract  policy. 

In  convention,  the  Printing 
Industry  of  America.  Inc.  re¬ 
solved  to  comply  fully  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Taft  Hart¬ 
ley  Act  on  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  reiterating  a  stand  already 
taken  by  several  publisher  asso¬ 
ciations. 

The  six  members  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  went  to  Indianapolis  for 
a  two-day  conference  ’Thursday 
and  Friday  with  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  ITU  president,  and  other 
union  executives.  Sessions  were 
closed,  but  statements  were 
promised  at  the  end  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions. 

The  ANPA  conferees  were: 
George  N.  Dale,  Chicago,  chair¬ 
man;  Bert  N.  Honea,  Fort  worth 
(Tex.)  Star -Telegram;  Hugh  P. 
Walls,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee; 
Raymond  B.  Bottom,  Newport 


(Va.)  Press  and  Times-Herald; 
Benjamin  J.  Foley,  Newark 
( N.  J.)  News;  and  Col.  Lewis 
D.  Rock,  Dayton  ( O. )  Journal- 
Herald. 

On  the  ITU  side  of  the  table 
were  Randolph;  vicepresidents 
Elmer  Brown  and  Larry  Taylor, 
and  secretary-treasurer  Don 
Hurd,  comprising  the  Executive 
Council,  which  has  power  under 
the  mandate  of  the  recent 
Cleveland  convention  to  pro¬ 
hibit  unions  from  signing  con¬ 
tracts. 

Just  prior  to  the  conference, 
Randolph  commented  on  the 
NLRB  charges  in  the  Baltimore 
case  ( elsewhere  on  this  page ) , 
saying  it  “makes  it  abundantly 
clear  how  one-sided  both  the 
Taft  Hartley  Act  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  it  are.”  Then  he  stated: 

“Representatives  of  the  union 
are  meeting  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  industry  to  attempt 
through  genuine  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  to  adjust  any  outstand¬ 
ing  differences  .  .  .  This  will 
continue  to  be  our  policy.  I  am 
persuaded  that  when  all  the 
facts  are  brought  out  our  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  found  to  be  in  full 
compliance  with  the  law.” 
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elation  at  Cleveland  and  went 
at  some  length  to  discuss  the 
refusal-to-bargain  sections  of 
the  new  law. 

Speaking  under  the  same 
dateline  —  Cleveland  —  where 
Woodruff  Randolph  announced 
the  ITU’s  policy  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  NLRB  general 
counsel  did  not  mention  the 
printers’  union  but  pointed  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  recent  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  newspaper  case  as  having 
set  the  pattern  for  some  of  the 
bargaining  sections  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law. 

His  remarks,  not  quoted  very 
extensively  in  daily  press  dis¬ 
patches,  were  considered  pert¬ 
inent  to  the  Baltimore  test  case. 
In  particular,  he  stressed  two 
points: 

1.  The  “cogent  words”  .  .  . 
are  “in  good  faith”. 

2.  “Collective  bargaining 
would  be  an  idle  term  if  it  did 
not  contemplate  an  ultimate 
agreement  in  written  form  and 
signed  by  the  parties  if  either 
party  should  desire  that  formal¬ 
ity.” 

On  the  whole  subject  of  bar¬ 
gaining,  he  said: 

“The  provision  which  makes 
it  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  union  to  refuse  to  bargain 
collectively  in  good  faith  with 
an  employer  is  eminently  fair 
and  proper  and  was  call^  for. 
In  many  instances  in  the  past, 
unions  have  presumed  upon  the 
Board’s  old  rule  that  the  union 
could  demand,  but  the  employer 
had  to  bargain  and  make  coun¬ 
terproposals. 

“Numerous  instances  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  many 
of  us  where  labor  organizations 
have  approached  an  employer, 
laid  a  prepared  contract  on  his 
desk  and  said:  ’Sign  here, 
brother — or  else!’  And  in  many 
such  instances  if  he  failed  to 
sign,  he  found  that  the  ‘or  else’ 
meant  an  expensive  boycott  or 
strike.  It  was  not  until  .shortly 
before  the  enactment  of  this 
law  that  the  Board  took  clear 
cognizance  of  the  conditions 
created  in  such  circumstances. 

Bargaining  Made  Impossible 

“In  the  very  recent  Times 
Publishing  Co.  case  where  the 
union  insisted  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  employer  of  its 
Conditions  of  employment’ 
and  its  adoption  of  an 
agreement  to  abide  by 
whatever  rules  the  union  it¬ 
self  might  make,  the  Board 
found  such  conduct  to  be  not 
collective  bargaining  on  the 
part  of  the  union,  but  to  be  such 
conduct  as  made  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  impossible.  ’This  section 
of  the  law,  therefore,  does  little 
( Continued  on  page  73 ) 
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Ousted  Cops  Become  « 
Chicago  ‘Scoop  Twins 

CHICAGO — Chicago  i/erald  and  and  Drury  came  to  bat  with  an  f 

American  has  two  very  unus-  eight-column  line  story  telling 
ual  reporters.  They  have  been  of  the  arrest  of  Bieber  for  speed¬ 
working  only  2  weeks,  but  dur-  ing  and  how  he  bragged  that  he 
ing  that  period  they  have  made  would  have  an  assistant  State  s 
headlines  which  sell  papers  and  Attorney  “take  care”  of  his  sum- 
cause  people  to  talk  about  both.  mons.  It  was  a  “natural.”  The 
The  reporters  are  Police  Capt.  town  roared. 

Thomas  Connelly  and  Police  On  the  second  day,  the  paper 
Lieut.  William  Drury.  got  an  urgent  call  to  help  save 

They  were  suspended  last  May  a  dying  man.  Connelly  and 

when  State's  Attorney  Tuohy  Drury  were  assigned.  They 

charged  they  induced  three  wit-  rushed  out  to  the  stricken  man  s  jrvin  Orner,  left,  of  Philadelphia 

nesses  to  falsely  identify  as  home  with  a  pulmotor  and  were  Bulletin,  new  president  of  Inter- 

many  suspects  of  the  murder  of  able  to  prolong  his  life  22  hours  Circulators,  receives  gavel 

James  M.  Ragen,  head  of  a  na-  ® bom  William  H.  Dempsey,  New- 

tional  race  news  information  ®  ®  j  ark  Star-Ledaer  retirina  oresi- 

service  wanted  bv  the  remnants  Mich.  Connelly  and  Drury  . 

of  the  Capone  mob.  rushed  over  there,  obtained  .sev-  (Details  of  circulators  nieet- 

ri<«  r>  »  j  r'  ®^al  clues,  hurried  back  to  Chi-  pages  46,  54,  58,  60.) 

Oft-Decorated  Cops  ^ggo  the  husband  of  - 

After  four  months.  Connelly  the  woman.  They  cleared  up  H 1 

and  Drury  were  freed  of  indict-  many  angles  of  the  case  giving  /\1QSKQ  1  01051 

ments.  The  State’s  Attorney  the  Herald  and  American  the  ■  •  — y  .  « 

then  proceeded  to  prosecute  scoops  as  each  new  discovery  Kl QS  I 

them  before  the  Chicago  Civil  was  made  and  then  turned  the  *'*'**^ 

Service  Commission.  husband  over  to  their  former  'Til 

The  Herald  and  American  buddy  policemen  and  the  sheriff  *  11  1  sSkJl  UUl  y 
knew  Connelly  and  Drury  were  of  St.  Joseph.  Washington — Auction  date  for 

P°‘  The  Herald  and  American  fea-  the  first  offering  of  Alaskan  tim- 
licemen  in  Chicago,  and  took  the  tured  pictures  of  three  other  ber  for  conversion  into  news- 
heroes  Chicago  newspaper  publishers  print,  originally  set  at  Oct.  1, 
on  the  front  page  recently  in  the  has  been  set  back  to  Feb.  18, 

o"beSe  they  we%%hieaT^^^  campaign  in  defense  of  1948,  the  U  S.  Forest  Service 

or  oecause  iney  i^re  tnreatenM  policemen.  has  announced. 

nrnson!' h  Guzik,  pictures  of  Marshall  Field  "^^e  postponement,  it  was  ex¬ 

present  head  of  the  Capone  syn-  „  . Marsnaii  rieia.  i  will  nermit  parties  who 
dicate  with  beinn  fired  becauce  Chicago  Sun  publisher;  Col.  win  permit  parties  wno 

uicaie,  Wiin  oeing  nreo  oecause  j,  R  Mr^nTmiPir  rhinnnn  already  have  expressed  a  desire 
they  arrested  him,  no  police-  M^ormick,  Chicago  ,  ,  . ,  .  .ig.jfy  nualifica- 

man  in  Chicago  would  be  safe  in  publisher,  and  John  S.  J® 

his  iob  Knight,  Chicago  Daily  News  ‘‘Oos,  as  wen  as  anora  an  op 

■  Dublisher  anneared  at  the  ton  portunity  for  additional  concerns 

So  the  Herald  and  American  of  the  from*^  page  under  the  ^®  bidding  specifica- 

daily  the  plot  against  the  police-  other  Paners  rondemn  Tiinhv  Under  the  revised  schedule, 
men  and  they  saw  their  cam-  ^SvLicate''^  ®®y®®e  desiring  to  qualify  for 

paign  climaxed  by  a  public  ad-  «  bidding  may  submit  statements 

mission  of  the  first  assistant  Cites  Other  Editorials  of  financial  and  technical  fitness 

State’s  Attorney,  Wilbert  F.  An  editorial  pointed  out:  to  the  Forest  Service  on  or  be- 

Crowley,  that  he  was  a  night  “Rarely  in  Chicago’s  turbulent  fore  Jan.  5,  1948. 
club  pal  of  George  Bieber,  at-  history  have  the  newspapers  of  The  postponement  will  not  re- 
torney  for  Guzik  and  other  Ca-  this  city  been  so  unanimous  on  suit  in  any  material  delay  in  de¬ 
pone  hoodlums.  any  subject  of  such  vital  im-  velopment  of  the  Alaska  news- 

Then  the  Civil  Service  Com-  portance.”  print  project,  according  to  the 

rnission  took  the  case  under  ad-  Guzik  was  released  within  an  Forest  Service,  because  surveys 

yisement.  The  Herald  and  Amer-  hour  after  he  was  arrested  by  work  on  the  ground  are 

lean  announced  the  following  the  two  policemen,  now  on  trial  <lifllcult  during  the  winter 

day  that  because  the  policemen  because  they  refused  to  sign  im-  months, 
were  broke  and  their  families  munity  waivers.  The  Herald  and  .  ,  ■ 

bad  b®®n  made  to  suffer  because  American  first  came  to  their  de-  Radio*S  'HavS  Office* 
of  the  trials,  the  newspaper  was  fense  last  month  and  has  con-  t  h  u  j  j 
employing  them  as  reporters.  tinned  its  campaign  daily  by  ADanCIOIiea 

The  very  next  day  Connelly  pointing  out  alleged  connections  Plans  for  establishment  of  a 

between  Chicago’s  underworld  Broadcasters’  Advisory  Coun- 

nurvpY  and  public  officials.  cil  have  been  abandoned.  Edgar 

.....  _  Kobak.  president  of  Mutual 

Advertising  Survey  12  ■  Broadcasting  System  and  chair- 

Among  Ad  Folk  . .  64  RF  In  WrM-irtr  ®(  *be  organizing  commit- 

Books  in  Review  67  c*  T  .  „  «  ,  Jf®  ®(  the  aborted  BAC  .said 

St.  Louis  Area  Brands  *ts  reason  for  being  no  longer 
Bright  Ideas  56  .u  w  j  j  exLsts  since  adoption  of  an  in- 

Campaigns  and  Accounts  14  Fifty-three  brai^  riame  pri^-  dustry  code  of  practices  last 

Cartoons  i  '®®®®f«®tured  in  the  St.  ^eek  at  the  convention  of  the 

^  "  Louis  and  mid- western  areas.  National  Association  of  Broad- 

Circulation  .  46  which  have  existed  50  consecu-  caster.  He  made  the  announce- 

Editorials .  42  years  or  more,  will  receive  ment  Sept.  25,  in  a  press  con- 

Obituarv  . Names  Foundation  s  ference  after  his  committee’s 

v.'oiiuary  .  48  Certificates  of  Public  Service  at  g^gj  meeting 

.  44  a  dinner  at  the  Coronado  Hotel.  bAC,  first  proposed  six 

Photography  .  70  j  ®®/?^:  months  ago.  was  to  have  been 

Promotion  «  Advertising  Club  of  St.  g  tripartite  “Hays  Office”  of  ra- 

„  j.  .  i^ouis.  (possibly  with  a  “czar”), 

.  68  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of  participants  being  NAB,  the 

Shop  Talk  .  80  Studebaker  Corp.,  will  make  Radio  Council  of  the  Associa- 

Svndicates  th®  principal  addr^.  Henry  E.  tion  of  National  Advertisers, 

_.  Abt,  president  of  Brand  Names  and  the  radio  policy  committee 

short  Takes  .  18  Foundation,  will  make  the  of  American  Association  of  Ad- 

-  awards.  vertising  Agencies. 
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Martin  Leads 
In  Election  of 
Guild  President 

On  the  basis  of  about  90%  rt 
turns,  Harry  Martin,  amuse 
ments  editor  of  Memphis  (Tenn.i 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  appar 
ently  defeated  Willard  Sheltoi 
of  PM,  for  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  to 
succeed  Milton  Murray,  who  dW 
not  seek  re-election. 

Returns  at  ANG  headquarter) 
Sept.  25  gave  Martin  a  round 
figure  total  of  6,020  votes  againi! 
4,800  for  Shelton. 

With  three  exceptions  the  Pro 
Guild,  or  administration  part; 
appeared  to  have  won  the  of 
fices.  John  T.  McManus,  of  PM 
president  of  the  Newspapei 
Guild  of  New  York,  had  poUei 
2,970  against  Pro-Guild  Victor 
Leo’s  2,420  votes  for  reelectioi 
as  5th  Region  vicepresident. 

In  the  West  Coast  Region 
George  Hutchinson  led  the  Pro 
Guild  Howard  O.  Welty  with 
1,010  to  540  votes.  Dorothy  Ro^ 
well,  not  an  administration  can 
didate,  is  fifth  of  the  five  vice 
presidents  at  large  unless  later 
returns  upset  her  lead. 

Sam  Eubanks  was  leading  for 
executive  vicepresident  with  6,- 
110  votes  over  James  R.  Buck- 
nam’s  4,590.  Ralph  Novak  with 
5,900  votes  led  for  secretary- 
treasurer  over  G.  Kay  Williamj 
with  4,760.  Richard  K.  O’Malley 
topped  Victor  Bovee  for  3rd  Re¬ 
gion  vicepresidency  with  1,5M 
to  790  votes. 

Six  leading  candidates  for  th* 
five  vicepresidencies  at  large 
were  Joseph  F.  Collis,  Chandler 
Forman,  Robert  Stern,  Milton  J. 
Lapine,  Dorothy  Rockwell  and 
Leonard  Milliman. 

The  model  dues  scale  was  los¬ 
ing  on  these  near-complete  re¬ 
turns  five  to  four. 

■ 

Sunday  List  Opened 

Tucson,  Ariz.  —  Beginning 
Sept.  28,  readers  of  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  (published  eve¬ 
nings  Mondays  through  Satur¬ 
days  )  may  subscribe  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  issue  of  Arizona  Daily  Star 
( morning ) ,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Tucson  New^- 
pers,  Inc.  The  Sunday  Star  will 
include  comics  of  the  Citizen. 

E  d  P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  3-4  —  Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  6th  annual  advertising 
conference.  Hotel  Olds.  Lan- 
sing. 

On.  5-7— Ohio  Select  List 
of  Newspapers,  annual  con- 
V  e  n  t  i  o  n  ,  Deshler  -  Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

On.  5-9 — Financial  Adver¬ 
tisers  Assn..  32d  annual  con¬ 
vention.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

On.  6-7— SNPA  Mechanics 
Conference  ( Eastern ),  Biloxi. 
Miss.  Postponed  indefinitely 
due  to  storm  damage. 

On.  6— New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  fall  meeting. 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

On.  6-8 — Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  amwal 
meeting,  Chalfonte  -  Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J- 
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Boys  Get  Big  Salute 
In  Newspaper  Week 


AS  NATIONAL  Newspaper 
Week  rolls  around  once  more 
on  the  calendar — Oct.  1  to  8 — 
the  press  of  the  United  States 
is  keyed  for  special  activities 
aimed  at  stressing  “The  News¬ 
paper  As  A  Public  Servant.” 

Perhaps  the  greatest  share  of 
publicity  will  be  accorded  to 
newspaperboys,  many  papers 
and  civic  organizations  planning 
a  whole  week  of  celebration  on 
this  score  rather  than  confining 
it  to  Newspaperboy  Day,  Oct.  4. 

B-Doy  Event  in  Waukesha 
Outstanding  in  what  newspa¬ 
pers  are  preparing  in  the  way  of 
seU-promotion  is  the  eight-day 
program  which  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  mark  the  Week  and 
the  10th  anniversary  of  its  new 


building. 

Some  of  the  events  on  the 
Waukesha  program  are:  Open 
house  for  all  Waukesha  County 
residents;  honoring  of  carrier 
boys  for  commendable  service; 
luncheon  for  correspondents; 
essay  contest  for  students  and 
adults  on  “What  the  Daily  Free¬ 
man  Means  to  Me.”  Cash  prizes 
will  be  given,  and  the  three  top 
winners  will  be  guests  at  a  staff 
dinner,  winding  up  the  activ¬ 


ities. 


Official  Proclamations 

Official  slogan  of  the  Week  is; 
“Your  Newspaper  —  Serving 
Freedom  by  Serving  You.”  As 
in  past  years,  Metro  Associated 
^rvices,  Inc.,  has  distributed 
hundreds  of  mats  of  the  official 
emblem  to  be  used  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Several  hundred  newspa¬ 
pers  are  publishing  the  special 
Newspaper  Week  advertisements 
prepared  by  a  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Governors  of  virtually  all  the 
states  were  writing  special  mes¬ 
sages  or  proclamations  on  ob¬ 


servance  of  Newspaper  Week. 

“American  newspapers,”  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  of  New  York  will 
say,  “are  an  indispensable  part 
of  free  society.  Were  they  to 
be  in  even  the  slightest  meaisure 
restricted  or  hampered  in  their 
free  expression,  our  traditional 
liberties  would  quickly  dwin¬ 
dle  and  eventually  vanish.  .  .  . 
It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the 
week  of  Oct.  1  to  8  be  observed 
as  a  period  of  tribute  to  our 
newspapers.” 

And  with  a  bow  to  the  boys, 
he  has  written:  “It  is  also  good 
to  set  aside  a  day  for  recogniz¬ 
ing  what  newspaperboys  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  papers  and  their 
readers.” 

Bitter  emotions  of  the  world 
could  be  disspelled  if  all  parts 
of  the  globe  were  served  by  a 
press  as  free  as  this  country’s. 
Governor  Earl  Warren  said  in 
proclaiming  Newspaper  Week 
in  California. 

Portions  of  the  proclamation 
follow: 

“The  press  of  America  has 
throughout  our  history  truthful¬ 
ly  disseminated  the  facts  which 
people  in  a  Democracy  must 
have  if  they  are  to  make  sound 
decisions.  For  over  a  century 
and  a  half  our  newspapers  have 
consistently  fought  oppression, 
injustice  and  corruption  in  every 
form. 

“One  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  American  way  of 
life  is  the  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  .  .  .  As  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  life  of  every 
community,  newspapers  are 
making  a  greater  contribution 
to  sound  public  opinion  than 
any  other  medium. 

“Further,  they  are  contribut¬ 
ing.  to  the  citizenship  training 
of  thousands  of  growing  boys 
by  sponsoring  wholesome  pro¬ 
grams  of  recreation  and  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  ifor  their 
newspaper  boys.” 


Trea«uty  Salute 


Treasury  Department  Ad 

The  Treasury  Department, 
ever  mindful  of  the  job  the 
boys  have  done  and  are  doing 
in  sale  of  bonds,  issued  a  Salute 
in  the  form  of  an  ad  which 
rnore  than  500  papers  will  pub¬ 
lish.  It  features  statements  by 
these  well-known  men  who  are 
former  carrierboys: 

Charles  Luckman,  president 
of  Lever  Bros.;  Governor  Dewey, 
Governor  Warren,  Seymour 
Berkson,  general  manager  of 
International  News  Service; 
Baseball  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Chandler,  Senators  Robert  F. 
Wagner  of  New  York,  and  Scott 
Lucas  of  Illinois,  and  Gov.  Mon 
Wallgren  of  Washington. 

Arrangements  for  the  copy 
were  made  by  Jacob  Mogelever, 
chief  of  the  Special  Promotions 
Section  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  advice  of  the  following: 
Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  Howard 
W.  Stodghill,  business  manager 
of  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
and  chairman  of  the  Treasury’s 
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Mir  Fiarr  ,frof>.v. 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK  recalls  .  .  . 


.  .  .  scenes  in  'the  good  old  days'  .  .  . 


...  as  'Tad'  Dorgan  used  to  see  'em. 

( Ri'printeii  with  pcrmi.isioii  of  eopyriirht  owners,  Kinsr  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.) 
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Newspaperboy  Committee;  L. 
W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  ( Okla. ) 
World-Tribune,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association; 
James  Allio,  Indianapolis  (Ind. ) 
Star,  who  supplied  the  model 
Newspaperboy  illustrations;  J. 
B.  Casaday,  San  Francisco, 
ICMA  president;  Vernon  L. 


Clark,  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  Di¬ 
vision;  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil;  and  Tom  Green,  chairman 
of  National  Newspaperboy 
Committee. 

Speaking  at  the  Central 
States  Circulators’  meeting  this 
week  at  Milwaukee,  McFet¬ 
ridge  suggested  that  newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Peoria  Newspapers 
Demand  Police  Purge 


PEORIA,  Ill. — Peoria  Star  this 

week  editorially  demanded  the 
resignations  of  two  members  of 
the  three  man  police  and  fire 
Commission  because  of  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  act  against  policemen 
charged  with  beating  two  mur¬ 
der  suspects. 

Headed  “POLICE  COMMIS¬ 
SIONERS  SHOULD  RESIGN,” 
the  two-column  editorial  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Sunday  Journal- 
Star  on  Sept.  21,  and  was  the 
curtain-raiser  for  a  new,  more 
intense  phase  of  the  drive 
against  brutality  which  the  Star 
and  Journal  launched  early  this 
month. 

Policeman  Slain 

The  campaign  started  because 
of  the  alleged  kicking  and  beat¬ 
ing  of  Edward  Hendren  and 
Wayne  Shook,  both  of  Mattoon, 
Ill.,  by  Peoria  policemen  after 
their  arrest  Aug.  26  in  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  Patrolman  John  Cusson. 
Hendren — an  ex-convict  who 
has  confessed  the  killing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  police — and  Shook,  his 
companion,  are  named  in  mur¬ 
der  warrants. 

Opening  gun  in  the  newspaper 
drive  to  avenge  the  beatings  was 
a  two-column  editorial,  “OUR 
POLICE  DEPARTMENT  S  DIS¬ 
GRACE,"  appearing  in  the  Sept. 
3  issue  of  the  Star,  of  which 
Claude  U.  Stone  is  editor  and 
publisher.  After  branding  the 
alleged  kicking  and-beating  epi¬ 
sode  as  “stupid.”  “bestial,”  and 
“the  worst  of  its  kind  that  we 
know  of,’  the  editorial  said: 

“In  the  name  of  decent  and 
law-abiding  citizens,  the  Star 
demands  that  the  policemen  who 
disgraced  their  uniform  and  the 
department  be  suspended  and 
brought  to  trial  before  the  com¬ 
mission  and  before  the  police 
magistrate,  as  the  common  cul¬ 
prits  they  are.  There  will  be  no 
respect  in  Peoria  for  the  police 
department  until  that  is  done.’ 

Vigorous  arguments  were  ex¬ 
pressed  also  in  a  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  which  demanded  “stern 
action”  against  those  guilty  of 
the  brutalities  charged.  That  edi¬ 
torial  evoked  an  anonymous 
“letter  from  a  Peoria  police¬ 
man,”  which  was  printed  and 
answered  in  a  front-page  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  Sept.  6  by  Publisher 
Carl  P.  Slane.  (E&P,  Sept.  13, 
page  65. ) 

Hearing  Conducted 

Under  Star  and  Journal  fire, 
the  police  and  fire  commission 
opened  a  hearing  Sept.  5  to 
probe  the  alleged  beatings.  Six 
Peorians  gave  eye-witness  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  brutalities  at  ses¬ 
sions  lasting  until  Sept.  13.  Fifty 
policemen,  summoned  by  the 
commission,  also  appeared  at  the 
hearing. 

Virtually  four  weeks  after  the 
beatings  of  Hendren  and  Shook, 
and  one  week  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  commission  hearings, 
the  Star — in  a  Sept.  21  editorial 
— demanded  that  two-thirds  of 
the  commission  resign. 

“We  refer  to  Commissioners 
Fred  Green  and  Lyle  Miller,” 


the  Star  said,  “who  were  named 
when  Mayor  Carl  O.  Triebel 
took  office,  and  not  to  Hapy 
Weakley,  a  recent  appointee.” 

Reason  for  the  Star’s  demand 
for  resignations,  the  editorial 
said,  was  that  the  commission 
had  failed  to  issue  its  report,  or 
to  recommend  any  action  against 
policemen  charged  with  the 
beatings. 

Recalling  that  “numerous 
Peorians  expressed  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  stands  taken  by 
the  newspapers,”  when  the 
Journal  and  Star  first  con¬ 
demned  reported  police  brutali¬ 
ties.  the  Star  editorial  added: 

Oiiicial  Failure  Charged 

"The  Star  now  repeats  its  de¬ 
mands  that  guilty  policemen  be 
dismissed  and  prosecuted.  It 
will  be  four  weeks  since  the 
mob  violence  in  the  city  hall 
which  evoked  the  Star’s  de¬ 
mands  and  not  a  single  police¬ 
man  of  that  cowardly  and  un¬ 
disciplined  mob  has  yet  been 
suspended.  Only  one,  unwilling 
to  appear  before  the  commission 
tor  questioning,  has  resigned. 

Never  in  the  history  of 
Peoria  has  a  group  of  city  of¬ 
ficials  so  utterly  failed  in  its 
duty  as  has  the  police  commis¬ 
sion.  No  commission  has  ever 
so  completely  demonstrated  its 
inability  to  deal  with  an  ele¬ 
mentary  administrative  prob¬ 
lem. 

“While  commissioners  wrestle 
with  efforts  to  whitewash  the 
guilt  of  policemen  and  conceal 
their  own  incompetence,  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  police  has  dropped  to 
near  zero  and  the  morale  of  the 
department  is  shattered. 

“The  police  commission  has 
conducted  an  amateurish  and 
clumsily  fraudulent  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  allowed  Chief  of  Police 
( Victor  N. )  Klarich  to  sit  in  the 
room  facing  each  policeman  as 
he  took  the  witness  stand,  a 
process  of  intimidation,  since 
the  chief  himself  is  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  misconduct  of 
the  men  under  his  command. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  evaded 
the  truth  and  told  awkward 
lies. 

“.  .  .  Numerous  policemen  lied 
about  the  condition  of  Hendren 
after  he  was  beaten,  but  Mayor 
Triebel,  who  with  Alderman 
Markoski  saw  Hendren  in  his 
bruised  and  bloody  condition, 
was  not  called  to  refute  the 
false  testimony  of  the  police. 
On  the  contrary.  Mayor  Triebel 
was  heard  to  declare  11  days 
later  that  his  ‘boys'  had  not 
touched  the  prisoners.” 

Reporters  Locked  Out 

Alderman  Markoski's  testi¬ 
mony  was  taken  at  a  secret  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  commission,  with 
newspaper  reporters  locked  out, 
and  for  the  first  time  no  court 
reporter  was  present  to  take  this 
testimony  for  the  commission's 
official  record.  Similarly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  record  at  the 
same  secret  meeting  was  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  two  eye-witnesses  who 
were  willing  and  unafraid  to  tell 


the  truth.  Aldermen  William  J. 
Galvin  and  William  Kumpf.  The 
commission  refused  or  failed  to 
call  other  witnesses  who  might 
have  testified. 

“.  .  .  How  long  must  the  com¬ 
mission  study  its  meager  and 
false  testimony  before  taking 
decisive  action  to  restore  order 
in  the  police  department?  If, 
with  all  its  facilities  for  investi¬ 
gation,  it  cannot  in  four  weeks 
learn  which  policemen  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  mob  violence  and 
committed  other  outrages;  if  it 
cannot,  with  the  deplorable  lack 
of  discipline  in  the  department 
fairly  shouting  at  it,  bring  itself 
to  fire  the  chief  who  should 
maintain  order  and  discipline, 
the  least  the  commissioners  can 
do  in  the  public  interest  is  to 
hand  in  their  resignations  to 
Mayor  Triebel.  If  they  cannot 
even  come  to  a  decision  on  this, 
the  mayor  should  act  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  by  asking  for  their 
resignations.  .  .  . 

“Drastic  changes  are  needed,’’ 
the  editorial  concluded,  “and 
needed  urgently.  What  is  de¬ 
laying  them?” 

Readers  Applaud 

Almost  daily  since  its  first 
blast,  the  Star  has  devoted  its 
lead  editorial  to  the  situation 
and  it  has  also  published  scores 
of  complimentary  letters  from 
readers. 

At  one  point,  the  Board  of 
Fire  and  Police  Commissioners 
asked  the  Star  to  give  the  names 
of  “those  persons  who  supplied 
the  information  which  resulted 
in  the  editorials.” 

In  an  open  letter,  Mr.  Stone 
replied:  “You  are  fully  aware, 
I  am  sure,  that  a  newspaper  is 
ethically  bound  not  to  reveal  its 
sources  of  information  but  to 
keep  them  confidential,  and  this 
position  is  supported  by  law  and 
many  decisions  of  the  courts. 
Consequently,  I  decline  your  in¬ 
vitation  to  me  to  break  that  con¬ 
fidential  relationship. 

“However,  I  will  state  that 
these  sources  are  authentic,  are 
worthy  of  credence  and  that 
they  substantiate  everything  the 
Peoria  Star  has  said  and  much 
more. 

“Candor  compels  me  to  give 
an  added  reason  for  keeping  our 
obligation  inviolate.  It  is  not 
my  desire  to  subject  these  citi¬ 
zens  to  the  hazard  of  brutality 
and  unrestrained  violence  at  the 
hands  of  the  police  force  that 
your  Commission,  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  Mayor  Triebel  are 
either  unable  or  disinclined  to 
check.” 

The  letter  concluded:  “As 
long  as  these  sworn  agencies  fail 
in  their  duty  to  the  public,  the 
Peoria  Star  has  no  alternative 
but  to  relate  the  sad  news  of 
their  dereliction  and  to  com¬ 
ment  editorially  upon  the  out¬ 
rageous  conditions  that  continue 
to  prevail.” 

■ 

New  Insurance  Plan 

North  Hollywood,  Calif. — An 
enlarged  insurance  plan  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  1  will  benefit  approxi¬ 
mately  300  employes  of  Valley 
Times,  John  J.  Tuttle,  secretary- 
treasurer,  announces.  The  pro¬ 
gram  requires  no  more  than  80 
cents  weekly  payment  from  the 
individual  employe. 
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Judge  Tom  Powers,  leit,  congi* 
lates  Kenneth  Nichols,  winasr^i 
Safety  Council  plaque  and  Q 
prize. 

Akron  Writer 
And  Paper  Get 
Safety  Awards 

Akron,  O. — Kenneth  Nichu 
Beacon  Journal  Town  Crier  a- 
umnist  and  rewrite  man.  and  in 
Journal  were  honored  this  wm 
for  their  work  in  further^ 
safety. 

The  honors  came  to  them  i|i 
luncheon  given  by  the  Sumi 
County  Safety  Council.  Nicfi 
received  the  $200  National 
ty  Council  prize  for  his  jl 
Fourth  of  July  safety  story,  gl 
the  newspaper  received  i 
plaque.  Lynn  H.  HolcoM 
managing  editor,  accepted  it 

Nichols’  story  was  a  plea  It 
motorists  and  pedestrians  to  k 
more  careful  during  the  hd 
day  weekend.  The  story  hi, 
been  spread  across  the  top  i 
Page  One  two  days  before  ft 
Fourth  and  was  illustrated  wi 
a  strip  of  pictures  revealii 
past  holiday  accidents. 

Both  Noel  Michell,  Chambe 
of  Commerce  president,  an 
Mayor  Charles  E.  Slusser  praiia 
the  safety  efforts  of  the  Joumil 
Editorial  Writer  Tom  Home 
has  conducted  an  unending  cm- 
paign  for  greater  safety. 

■ 

Peoria  Star  Shares 
In  De-Inking  Project 

PEORIA,  Ill.  —  Peoria  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  business  agent  for  j 
both  the  Star  and  Journal,  a » 
participant  in  the  $500,000 
inking  newsprint  project  •- 
nounced  recently.  (EftP,  Sv 
20.  page  34.) 

The  list  of  six  papen  pi 
ticipating  in  the  mill  plan 
tioned  the  Journal,  "nie* 
rect  listing,  it  was  expalBO 
here  this  week,  should  rew^ 
oria  Newspapers.  Carl 
president  of  Peoria  Newspg^ 
Inc.,  is  vicepresident  of  Gw 
Paper  Mills,  the  new 
which  J.  Ralph  Snyder,  ^ 
Post-Tribune  publisher,  u  ?*•' 
dent. 

Claude  U.  Stone  is  predg 
and  publisher  of  the  Peoria  Sw 
Company. 

■ 

Seeing  What  Others 

Schenectady,  N. 
members  of  the  editimal 
of  Schenectady  Union-Star  hi 
been  assigned  separate  me^ 
politan  newspapers  which  tow 
will  study  for  one  month. 
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fankee  Stadium  and 
£bbets  Field  Await 

Tke  Working  Press 


winntr^i 
le  and  Q 


THEY'RE  IN  .  .  .  The  Dodgers, 
we  mean,  and  Ed  Stanley,  brainy 
second  baseman,  has  a  few 
words  with  Roscoe  McGowen, 
New  York  Times  sports  staffer  for 
more  years  than  Brooklyn  has 
won  pennants.  McGowen  digs 


PRESS  section  in  Yankee  Stadi¬ 
um  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country.  Alternate  seats  along 
the  front  are  for  visiting  writers. 
Everything's  in  order  for  the 
World's  Series,  and  some  of  the 
regulars  on  the  Yankee  and  Dod¬ 
ger  assignments  are  ready  to 
play  host.  (All  pictures  on  this 
page  by  James  L.  Collings,  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  staff. 


eceived  i 


the  top  i 
before  ft 
trated  wi 


WILL  WEDGE,  New  York  Sun 
veteran  for  24  years,  strikes  a 
characteristic  pose,  interrupting 
his  scorekeeping. 


MILTON  GROSS  (left)  of  New 
York  Post  (13  years)  handles  the 
microphone  at  the  Stadium  as 
the  official  scorer. 


BILL  LAUDER,  12-year  vet  of  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  sports  staff, 
works  the  hits-runs-errors  book. 


GEORGE  MILLER  (at  left)  takes 
a  shot  of  Booklyn's  classy  third 
sacker,  Johnny  "Spider"  Jorgen¬ 
sen  for  N.  Y.  Journal-American. 


New  Telephoto  Service 
Sensation  in  Sweden 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  an  Acme  atories  in  Cleveland  to  Sweden 
Telephoto  network  for  trans-  by  air  this  week, 
mission  and  receipt  of  news  pic-  Announcement  of  the  service 
tures  in  Sweden  was  announced  in  Dagens  Nyheter  and  Expres- 
this  week  by  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  sen  coincided  with  publication 
president  of  Acme  Newspictures,  of  the  first  transmissions  and 
Division  of  NEA  Service,  Inc.  was  a  sensation  in  Stockholm. 

First  transmission  of  pictures  Other  newspapers  covered  the 
in  Sweden  took  place  early  this  event  with  words  and  pictures 
month  when  L.  A.  Thompson  as  a  news  event  and  cartoonists 

and  poets  let  their  imaginations 

6.  ^  ,  run  riot.  One  poet  foresaw  ar- 

1  L  7  4  transmitting  their  paintings 

I  \  / jv  ■>'  .  and  sculptures  by  Telephoto 

I  £.'Jbf  ••  -  T)gy  f  ( “Bildtelefonen” )  and  a  car- 

^  O  toonist  thought  it  foretold  the 


& 

ln.‘ 


/  transmission  of  visual  images 
with  telephone  conversations. 

^  Graphic  Demonstrations 


National  News 
Editor  to  Deploy 
Staff  from  N.Y. 


sioK"  eSiled'^IS^^EcThX  -  Dagens  Nyheter  and  Ex 
papers  to  run  same-day  pic-  Prf^en,  and  a  secretary  exainm. 


National  news  at  New 
Herald  Tribune  will  be  get^ 
the  same  treatment  as  city  m; 
with  the  appointment  of  Fijj 
Kelley,  assistant  chief  of  i 
Washington  bureau,  as  i 
paper’s  first  national  editor. 

Instead  of  subways,  subc. 
bans,  buses  and  taxis,  repofa 
on  national  news  assignmc 
will  travel  when  necessary  y 
commercial  airline  or  the  B* 
aid  Tribune’s  flying  newsroo: 

Reporters  for  national  assif 
ments  —  politics,  food,  laic 
prices,  housing,  spot  news,  it 
— will  be  drawn  from  the  W» 
ington  or  New  York  city  std 
with  due  regard  to  their  j 

Helge  Heibom,  managing  direc-  portorial  specialties,  Kelley 
tor  of  Dagens  Nyheter  and  Ex-  dicated  to  Editor  &  PuBiio 
pressen,  and  a  secretary  examine  “Sending  the  men  from  a 


?r^Sof^heo^enin“^S^  P""*  " 


Theater  at  Gothenburg  and  of  transmissions  in  Sweden.  Keliey  poTnt^  out.* 

One  cartoonist  thought  the  Tele-  i^^POrtant  track  “The  center  of  gravity  is  > 

photo  machines  being  installed  ..  then  cooperated  with  1 IHIOS  xlaS  longer  exclusively  Washing*.; 

by  Swedish  newspapers  might  a  noteble  -.i  rwi  .  but  getting  back  into  tt 

lead  to  unpleasant  results  if  ex-  Boat  With  TGXI  prewar  days  of  tremendous! 

tended  to  telephone  service.  Wllll  terest  in  domestic  economy  a 

labor  news  and  political  nn 

of  Cleveland,  Acme  chief  tele-  po^lshle  Transceiver  at  the  x  UlTlS  xlCiri  and  racial  situations.*’ 

photo  engineer,  flew  to  Sweden  and  trarwmitted  vn^i.  t,_»o  lu  1948,  the  big  political  y« 

and  staged  a  demonstration  for  of  the  King  hunting  nrin^tl^  be  noted,  "much  of  the  politis 

Helge  Heilborn,  managing  di-  Wilhelm  f.  news  will  be  developing  u 

rector  of  the  Swedish  newspa-  ,?burch,  manning  the  full  text  of  the  report  of  generating  outside  of  Washici 

pers,  Dagens  Nyheter  and  Ex-  r^Sular  Transceiver  at  Expres-  Pans  Conference  on  the  New  York.” 

xyTCsscTi  sen.  *v^arsiiaiA  i^ian.  c*j*  i. 

Thompson  and  Harlow  L  Expressen  then  flew  copies  of  By  publishing  the  report  on  City  Editor  Technique 

Church  Acme  European  man-  a  special  edition  carrying  the  Sept.  24,  the  Times  beat  the  in-  “The  job  is  going  to  call  ftt 
ager  contracted  with  Mr  Heil-  Pictures  to  Vanersborg  and  para-  tended  release  date  by  four  days,  something  of  a  city  editor’s  t 
born  for  installation  of  Tele-  ^buted  them  to  the  royal  party  Transmission  began  from  Paris  Washington  editor’s  approach  i 
photo  Transceivers  at  Stock-  King  Gustav  expressed  such  as  soon  as  Times’  correspond-  national  news,”  he  summed  u; 
holm  Gothenburg  and  Malmo  au  interest  in  Telephoto  that  he  ents  there  were  certain  no  “one  man  responsible  for  seem 
The  newspapers  will  utilize  ^be  princes  had  their  auto-  further  changes  would  be  made  that  news  gets  covered  and  thi 
portable  transceivers  to  cover  graphs  transmitted  from  the  in  the  document  before  it  was  the  proper  claim  for  space  an 
events  outside  the  three  cities  bunting  camp  with  greetings  to  sent  to  the  State  Department.  treatment  is  made  for  it  It  i 
They  will  also  receive  Tele-  ^be  readers  of  Expressen.  Turner  Catledge,  assistant  the  sort  of  thing  we’ve  needec 

nhnto  <!prvirp  frnm  Anmp’s  hii  ■  managing  editor,  told  Editor  &  to  do  for  some  time  which  oir 

reau^  in  Londor  and  on  fhe  Special  Fair  Edition  ^  Tim^  readers  will  be  interested  in 

Continent  ijpei-iai  roir  Ciailion  had  been  sent  out  to  obtain  the  National  news  is  becoming  d 

The  first  Telephoto  machines  Offered  for  Trading  importance  thatj 

for  Sw^en  were  being  sent  Sidney,  O. — Stimulated  by  a  *f^as  still  in  the  drafting  stage  seems  ^  if  one  man  should  look 

from  Acme  Telephoto  Labor-  72-page  tabloid  Fair  Edition  is-  several  Europe^  after  it.  ,  r-  i  w  it™ 

siipH  hv  9idtiP«  Dnii,,  Times  bureaus  were  alerted.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  Urn 

o7tu  shelbv  rmintv^  Fair  because  Catledge  said  he  could  versity  journalism  school  and 

RII  OTP?  PPOMPM  Dieted  the  ^mnst  cnneocfrfii  State  whether  the  Paris  bu-  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Traveling 

DlLUltlLIirUiNIllN  was  the  one  responsible  Scholarship.  Kelley  joined  the 

the  four  secWon^  fJ?r  ^ftinn  ‘he  report.  Herald  Tribunes  Europcon  fdi- 

were  18  tahlnid  naffoY was  received  by  the  Paris  tion  copy  desk  in  Paris  at  the  i 
ble  frufk^  in  twD^Sr.  bureau  Sept.  22  where  it  was  age  of  22.  Transferred  two 

■  processed.  The  Times  source  years  later  to  the  London  bu 

-viA.  „  ^  ^  ■  The  Fair  Edition,  issued  two  continued  to  provide  last-minute  reau,  he  climaxed  six  yew 

~  nH— days  ahead  of  opening  day,  was  corrections  to  conform  with  the  there  with  coverage  of  the  blitt. 

I  '  completely  a  product  of  the  final  drafting  of  the  document.  From  London  he  went  to  Wash- 

/X  was  about  not  finished  until  Sept.  23,  when  ington  and  in  1943  became  lu 

X  larger  than  last  year.  it  was  sent  to  Washington.  sistant  chief  of  bureau,  then 

JL  -J||_  News  has  a  few  extra  As  soon  as  the  Times  was  in-  covered  war  in  the  Pacific,  19it 

-  ’&  copies  of  the  edition  which  it  formed  the  report  had  been  to  1946,  making  seven  combi! 

tl  Al\c^  D  would  be  willing  to  trade  with  sealed  and  entrusted  to  a  spe-  landings  in  the  two  years. 

MW  .  b®!'  papers  who  have  issued  cial  courier,  transmission  be-  His  successor  at  Washington 

_ similar  promotions.  gan.  The  estimated  25,000  will  be  Jack  Steele. 

— 1^  \)  I  ^  ^  ,  J  I)  /  ■  words  were  handled  by  Press  ■ 

^  m  ^  Ad  Council  Honored  Wireless.  W^tem  Union  and  No  Reward  CopV 

A  \  Commercial  Cables  in  order  to  trI  World 

-  A  Navy  citation  was  presented  speed  the  text  to  New  York  in  „  wK 

last  week  to  the  Advertis  ng  time  for  the  Sent  24  edition  Herald,  m  accordance  wim 

Council  for  its  cooperation  in  T'  request  made  by  the  Om^ 

-•j  making  Naval  Reserve  Week,  r*-!  t»  x  r*-i  Better  Business  Bureau,  will 

May  18  to  25,  “an  outstanding  Put  On  Film  carry  want  ads  offering  rewaitis 

success.”  The  ceremony  took  Portland,  Me. — Guy  P.  Gan-  for  rental  of  a  p  a  rt  ments  w 

place  in  New  York  at  the  'Wal-  oett  Newspapers  have  adopted  homes.  The  change  in 
~  dorf- Astoria,  Charles  G.  Morti-  tbe  microfilm  method  of  pre-  was  announced  Sept.  20,  anff 

mer,  Jr.,  chairman,  receiving  the  serving  files.  Current  editions  the  local  BBB 
_  .  ,  honor  for  the  Council.  Rear  and  old  copies  of  Portland  Eve-  pointed  out  that  this  method  “ 

This  Pf «*  ana  his  illustrator  saw  Adm.  Felix  Johnson,  director  of  ning  Express,  Press  Herald  and  obtaining  a  home  “is 

possibilities  in  Telephoto  un-  Navy  public  relations,  made  the  Sunday  Telegram,  some  dating  inatory  and  has  in  many  cases 

dreamed  by  Acme  engineers.  presentation.  back  to  1866,  are  being  filmed,  become  a  racket.” 
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minute,  detailed  instruction: 
Kelley  pointed  out. 

“The  center  of  gravity  is  i 
longer  exclusively  Washing*.; 
but  is  getting  back  into  tj 
prewar  days  of  tremendous  i 
terest  in  domestic  economy  d 
labor  news  and  political  nn 
and  racial  situations.” 

In  1948,  the  big  political  y« 
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dreamed  by  Acme  engineers. 


SOME  DOWN  TO  EARTH  IMPRESSIONS  BY  CARTOONISTS  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS 
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SERIOUS  PROPAGANDA  GAG 

M  iliaiis,  Yotikvrs  (N.  V.)  Herald  Statesman 


SHARECROPPERS 

Hal  ^dwski.  Au<i^<sta  ((ia.)  Chronicle 


Allen,  Tnlsa  (Okla.)  Tribune 


Guild  Strikers  Seek 
Severance  From  Stern 


missions,  expenses,  holiday  pay 

and  alleged  unpaid  salaries.  1  UJjlOlCl  OUll 

With  the  explanatory  letter,  ^  ■ 

guild  officers  are  sending  out  DOWS  in  Uhicaqo 
blank  forms  for  the  execution  ^ 

of  assignments,  wherein  former 
Stern  guildsmen  agree  that  any  V^ll 

and  all  sums  that  may  be  col-  Chicago— Marshall  Field’s  re- 
lected  are  to  remain  in  the  ac-  ^.^eated  tabloid  Chicago  Sun  will 
Newspaper  Guild  jt3  bow  here  Monday, 

?  Sept.  29,  with  the  bulldog  edi- 

til  the  national  office  of  ANG  fitting  the  streets  late  Sun- 
have  been  reimbursed  in  full,  ^  afternoon. 

and  Goldstein  paid  off.  ,1.  „  „  - 

The  letter  reminds  that  the  ,  The  morning  Sun  will  sell  for 
guild  will  not  press  the  claim  of  Jour  cents  in  com^tition  with 
any  former  employe  who  does  standard-sized  Chicago  Tn- 
send  the  assignment. 

If  the  attempts  to  collect  are  issue  of  the  tabloid  Sun- 

unsuccessful.  the  letter  states,  day  Sun -Times  is  scheduled 
there  will  be  no  expense  to  in-  Oct.  5  at  10  cents  a 

dividual  members.  Also,  if  the  ‘'OPF- 

court  effort  fails,  the  Philadel-  Meanwhile,  preparations  are 
Dhia-Camden  Guild  will,  “at  being  made  for  the  changeover 
some  future  time  when  it  is  of  the  Sun  staff  from  the  Chi- 
financially  more  able  to  do  so,  cago  Daily  News  building  to  the 
reimburse  the  American  News-  Chicago  Times  plant,  where  the 
paper  Guild  for  funds  which  the  Sun  and  Times  will  be  pub- 
latter  will  have  advanced.”  lished. 

*  Catch  Line 

Ad  Support  Puts  -a  new  Sun  is  coming  up  .  .  . 

Nurse  Drive  Across  apd  Chicagogans  win  like  itr  is 

^T  T  OIIKS  — Thrniivh  intpn<!i  l^e  catch  line  of  Chicago  Sun 

promotional  ads  announcing  the 
fled  advertising  support  donat^  p  j  ^  “streamlined 

by  American  business  through  g”  ,.  ® 
the  Advertising  Council  on  both  '  ,  . 

the  national  and  local  level,  the  Shareholders  of  Chicago 
1947  Nurse  Recruitment  cam-  Times,  Inc.,  met  here  Sept.  22 
paign  is  going  over  the  top,  Jean  to  approve  the  change  in  the 
Flinner,  Council  staff  executive,  corporate  name  to  Sun  arm 
declared  in  a  speech  before  the  Times  Co.,  to  vote  upon  amend- 
convention  of  the  American  ments  to  the  articles  of  incorpoi^ 
Hospital  Association.  ation,  to  change  the  authorized 

Nearly  all  national  and  local  common  stock  to  300,000  shares 
advertising  media  were  used  to  ®t  $1  par  value,  and  to  elect 
arouse  young  women  to  the  real-  four  new  directors  of  the  com- 
ization  that  “Nursing  is  a  Proud  pany- 

Profession,”  Miss  Flinner  said.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
“Had  the  advertising  space,  ra-  board  of  directors  Sept.  24  the 
dio  time  and  agency  services  following  officers  were  elected: 
donated  in  behalf  of  recruit-  Marshall  Field,  president;  Russ 
ment  during  1947  been  pur-  Stewart,  vicepresident;  Carl  J. 
chased.”  she  pointed  out,  “the  Weitzel,  vicepresident,  and  F.  H. 
staging  of  such  a  campaign  Osnach.  assistant  treasurer.  Rob- 
would  have  called  for  a  $1  mil-  ert  Walshaw  remains  as  treas- 
lion  advertising  appropriation.”  urer  of  the  corporation. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Think  As  a  Retailer’ 
To  Get  His  Business 


By  Scanuel  Rovner 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING’S  con¬ 
tinued  climb — in  both  linage 
and  dollar  volume — is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  what  it  appears  to  be.  The 
mounting  totals  obscure  certain 
weaknesses,  and  the  structure 
needs  shoring  up  against  bad 
weather. 

As  always,  advertising  has 
paralleled  the  retailers'  sales 
volume.  That  volume  is  at  rec¬ 
ord  or  near-record  level.  But 
merchants  are  concerned,  and 
have  been  for  many  months, 
over  a  sharp  decrease  in  unit 
sales.  Fact  is.  in  a  number  of 
important  instances,  the  drop 
has  been  so  severe  as  to  cut 
dollar  sales  down  to  a  point 
where  even  the  higher  prices 
can’t  compensate. 

Fewer  sales,  in  the  long  run, 
mean  less  linage.  And  here 
again,  the  same  forces  can  cause 
ad  dollars  to  cancel  out  the 
cushion  that  higher  ad  rates  may 
have  provided. 

But,  there  is  something  of 
vastly  greater  significance  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  retail  ad  field. 

During  the  war,  and  to  some 
extent  today  as  well,  space 
shortages  have  diverted  newspa¬ 
per  dollars  into  other  forms  of 
retail  promotion.  Other  cuts 
have  been  made  to  take  care  of 
increased  costs  in  all  promo¬ 
tional  activity. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As 


Newspaper  linage,  56  cents; 
payroll,  10;  production,  5;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  ( not  including  ra¬ 
dio),  6;  radio,  5;  direct  mail, 
4;  display,  14. 

How  does  that  compare  with 
former  years?  In  1944,  these 
big  56-cent  stores  were  spending 
60  cents  of  the  publicity  dollar 
for  newspaper  space.  In  1943,  it 
was  66  cents. 

Perhaps  the  shift  is  tempo¬ 
rary.  When  space  is  unlimited, 
maybe  the  old  ratio  will  return, 
and  the  average  retailer  will 
rush  to  put  that  misplaced  10 
cents  back  into  newspapers. 

Howard  P.  Abrahams,  man¬ 
ager  of  NRDGA’s  sales  promo¬ 
tion  division,  dissents.  He  told 
the  Interstate  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  recently  that 
NREKJA  surveys  show  the  stores 
continuing  to  look  favorably  on 
the  altered  promotion  schedule. 

The  question  is:  Have  they 
found  other  media  and  methods 
more  productive?  Abrahams 
said  he  thought  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  factor  was  the  newspapers’ 
failure  to  help  retailers  make 
more  effective  use  of  their  space. 

This  applies  chiefly  in  the 
case  of  smaller  .stores,  of  course, 
the  ones  that  need  the  experi¬ 
enced  everyday  help  of  the  news¬ 
paperman.  But,  Bernice  Fitz- 
Gibbon  of  Gimbel’s  will  tell  you 
that  her  door  is  always  open  to 


of  the  store’s  customers  shop  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday?  Does 
it  have  special  evening  shopping 
hours?  "rhis  will  determine  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  bulk  of  advertising;  at 
the  same  time,  some  pressure 
must  be  exerted  to  even  out  the 
traffic. 

8.  Store  s  goals. — Study  care¬ 
fully  its  future  plans. 

9.  Strong  and  weak  depart¬ 
ments. — Play  the  winners. 

The  best  hedge  against  the 
newspaper's  future  problems, 
then,  as  the  retailer  would  like 
to  have  it,  is  a  larger  measure  of 
service  to  him.  To  Abrahams’ 
mind,  the  newspaperman  must 
learn  to  “think  as  a  retailer.” 

■ 

Outlook  Gloomy 

Washington  —  The  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  gloomily 
reported  this  week  on  the  news¬ 
print  outlook,  commenting  “no 
substantial  increase  in  supply  is 
looked  for  until  1949  or  1950.” 


Thomas  D'Arcy  Brophy,  left,  preii- 
dent  of  American  Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  Charles  G.  Mortimw 
Jr.,  chairman  of  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  examine  one  of  SO  advertiie- 
ments  created  for  the  citizenihip 
program  to  be  sponsored  by  pub¬ 
lic  service  advertising. 


$15,069,000  Spent 
By  Sears  In  ’46  Ads 


sociation  has  some  very  reveal-  any  space  salesman  with  a  bright 


ing  figures  to  show  how  the 
newspapers’  share  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  dollar  has  been  declining. 

This  is  the  picture  for  1945, 
the  last  year  for  which  complete 
information  is  available; 

For  stores  under  $1,000,000: 
newspaper  linage,  53  cents;  ad¬ 
vertising  payroll,  11;  production, 
2;  miscellaneous  advertising  (in- 


new  copy  idea.  And  a  number 
of  major  enterprises  regularly 


Chicago — Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  spent  $15,069,000  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  advertising  space  in  the 
nation  s  newspa- 
pers  during 
1946,  Editor  & 

Publisher  was 
informed  here 
this  week. 

This  r  e  p  r  e  - 
sents  an  all-time 
high  figure  and 
tops  1945’s  ex- 
penditure  of 
$11,130,000  by 
35%,  or  $3,939,- 
000. 

According  ^  Houser 
figures  released 


bring  into  their  high  strategy  j  y  Houser,  the  company’s 
councils  newspapermen  who  vicepresident  in  charge  of  mer¬ 


chandising,  the  newspapers  re 
ceived  80.7%  of  Sears  retail  me¬ 
dia  dollar  during  last  year. 


remained  consistently  similar 
for  several  years  and  indicates 


have  their  confidence. 

As  a  starter  in  getting  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  help  a  store,  Abra¬ 
hams  suggests  the  following 
analysis; 

cludinir  raHin)  n-  "mail  *■  business  prom^  j^j.  several  years  ana  muicoic; 

r  ^  ‘  “r  non-promotional  and  ^^at  despite  continuing  news 

o,  aispiay,  lo.  sales  volume.  From  this  you  nrint  diffimlties  in  manv  cities 

Large  stores— those  with  more  learn  how  substantial  an  ad  cam-  where  the  company  operates  re- 

paign  it  can  afford.  Promotional  stores.  Sears  is  relying  on 

stores  sperid  more  than  non-pro-  newspaper  ads  to  carry  the  ma- 
motional.  Large  stores  spend  a  jQj.  share  of  its  promotion  load, 
greater  percentage  of  sales  on 
advertising  than  small  ones. 

2.  Location.  —  Main  shopping 
area  or  out  of  the  way?  Can  it 
depend  on  shopping  traffic  or 
must  pressure  be  used  to  attract? 

3.  Competition.  —  Heavy  ad- 


the  success  and  wisdom  of  this 
policy.” 

During  1946,  Sears  newspaper 
expenditures  went  toward  the 
purchase  of  158,378,000  lines  of 
space  in  a  total  of  1,059  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

“Sears  has  not  introduced  any 
particularly  new  ‘wrinkles’  in 
its  advertising  copy  techniques 
during  the  past  year,”  said  W.  E. 
Bennett,  national  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

“However,  in  preparing  our 
advertising  mat  service  for 
stores,  much  effort  has  been 
spent  on  achieving  more  effec¬ 
tive,  eye-appealing  copy.” 

Continue  Color  Experiment 

Over  a  year  ago.  Sears  com¬ 
pleted  a  two-year  study  of  color 
advertising  which  it  carried  out 
in  conjunction  with  the  Scripps- 


_ _  •  Howard  Newspapers.  As  the  re 

The  newspaper  percentage  has  research  and  experi- 


than  $10,000,000  annual  volume 
— divided  their  promotion  dollar 
this  way: 


Branham  Issues 
New  Color  List 


Newspapers  Get  80% 

A  breakdown  of  Sears'  retail 
advertising  budget  of  $18,676,000 
in  1946  shows  that  $1,612,000,  or 
8.6%,  was  spent  on  circulars;  $1,- 

224,000.  or  6.6%,  on  miscella-  _ _ _ _ 

neous  media  such  as  billboards,  there  are  still  many  mechanical 

_ _ _  movie  trailers,  fashion  shows,  problems  to  overcome  before 

published  Merchandise.  —  Promotion  and  programs;  $771,000,  or  4.1%,  newspapers  generally  are  able  to 

techniques  will  be  governed  on  local  radio,  and  the  balance  provide  the  proper  facilities  for 


Branham  Co.,  newspaper  spe¬ 
cial  representative,  has  issued  a 
second  edition  of  its  listing  of  vertising  by  competitors  com 
newspapers  accepting  r.o.p.  Pels  a  store  to  step  up. 
color.  It  was  first  “  ''  ’  ’ 

last  March 


ment,  Sears  has  from  time  to 
time  in  the  past  year  carried 
color  advertisements  in  papers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  now  offers  color  mats  with 
its  advertising  service. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  some  conspicuously  success¬ 
ful  results  from  our  rather  lim¬ 
ited  use  of  color,”  said  Bennett, 
“it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
we  use  it  extensively  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Aside  from  the  cost  element. 


The  new  list  includes  about  largely  by  whether  a  store  is  a  for  newspapers.  handling  color  ads.” 

500  daily  and  Sunday  publica-  big  seller  of  national  brands  or  “It  is  obvious  from  these  re-  Sears  operates  628  retail  stores 
tions,  with  number  of  colors  ac-  private  brands.  tail  advertising  figures  that  in  every  state,  except  Wyoming, 

cepted,  circulation,  page  size,  5.  Customers. — Is  the  store’s  Sears  continues  to  rely  on  the  and  its  total  sales  for  the  seven- 

rate,  extra  charge  for  color,  etc.  audience  youthful?  What  are  the  newspaper  as  being  the  most  ef-  month  period,  February  through 
All  information  is  from  Stand-  family  incomes?  This  will  de-  fective  medium  for  reaching  its  August,  amounted  to  $1,()67,055,- 
ard  Rate  &  Data  listings.  termine  the  price  lines  to  be  customers,”  Mr.  Houser  said.  953,  of  which  approximately 

Of  the  500  papers  in  the  new  pushed.  “Since  entering  the  retail  field  three-fourths  are  credited  to 

list,  nine  are  in  cities  of  over  6-  Location  of  customers. — Is  in  1925  it  has  been  our  consist-  Sears’  retail  stores.  This  figure 

1,000,000  population,  25  in  the  your  medium’s  circulation  con-  ent  policy  to  concentrate  on  this  represents  a  22.8%  increase  over 
500,000  to  1,000,000  group,  and  centrated  or  scattered?  And  medium.  We  feel  that  our  the  same  period  for  1946  when 
99  in  cities  ranging  from  1()0,000  how  does  this  compare  with  the  growth  and  development  in  the  Sears’  total  sales  for  sevffl 
to  500,000.  disposition  of  customers’  homes?  retail  field  over  the  past  22  months  amounted  to  $869, US.* 

- 7.  Shopping  habits. — Do  most  years  is  eloquent  testimony  to  149. 
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PLAIN  DEALER 

'  Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

ir  ''  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

‘  "  A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 

editor  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  September  27.  1947 


"Doing  what  comes  naturally!" 


And  in  Cleveland,  it’s  only  natural  for  readers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
L  Dealer  to  be  buying  new  automobiles.  The  per  capita  ownership 
of  automobiles  in  Cleveland  is  among  the  largest  in  the  nation.  New 
car  sales,  when  broken  down  into  the  273  census  tracts  in  A.  B.  C. 
Cleveland,  follow  a  two-lane  highway  with  Plain  Dealer  readership. 

That’s  why  year  after  year  —  through  every  phase  of  buyers’  or 
sellers’  markets  —  the  Plain  Dealer  has  maintained  its  high  position 
among  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  country  in  passenger  car  adver¬ 
tising  linage.  You’ll  be  wise  to  take  advantage  of  this  high-powered 
medium  ...  to  head  your  automobile  and  automotive  product  schedules 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Facts  for  Advertisers 

Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achive  maximum  sales 
volume?  Do  you  know  the  past 
automobile  buying  performance 
of  the  areas  your  dealers  serve? 
The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
Department  can  answer  not 
only  these  questions,  but  can 
also  reveal  detailed  sales  break¬ 
downs  from  1928  to  1947,  and 
trace  Plain  Dealer  readership 
to  car  sales.  WeTl  be  glad  to 
make  an  appointment  with  you 
to  discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


New  Bread  Campaign  ^ 
Features  Testimonials  IN 


fiCttatm.Qiotuitmttt  • 


LARGE  PICTURES  and  unpaid  falo,  N.  Y.,  and  Indianapolis, 
testimonials  obtained  by  a  Ind.,  supported  by  introductory 
traveling  photographer-reporter  advertising  in  newspapers  and 
are  the  basis  for  a  new  South-  in  radio  spot  announcements, 
ern  Twin-Pack  Bread  campaign  Newspaper  advertising,  which 
about  to  start  in  more  than  50  began  Sept.  22,  will  run  weekly, 
newspapers  in  Georgia,  North  insertions  ranging  in  size  from 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir-  1.500  to  1,000  lines.  Introductory 
ginia  and  Florida.  copy  emphasizes  quality  appeal. 

The  ads,  running  weekly  and  features  the  brand  name  and 
placed  by  Freitag  Advertising  gives  prominence  to  the  pack- 
Agency,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  total  700  age.  The  cigarette  is  king-size  in 
lines  each,  in  three-,  four-,  and  a  white  package  with  a  broad 
five-column  widths,  and  feature  diagonal  red  band  and  red  let¬ 
tering. 

•*  <  I  iiSrST  l  ^pot  radio  announcements  will 

\  .IrTv^^  «  I  be  broadcast  several  times  daily 

key  stations  in  each  mar- 


Harry  Grayson, 

NEA’s  famed  and 
fabulous  sports 
editor,  delivers  a 
daily  double  in  '|||| 
sports  coverage:  | 
his  regular  dis-  •  flj 
patches  and  columns,  plus  extr. 
features  at  a  time  when  all  eye 
are  on  the  sports  pages.  Here’s 
what  NEA  client  editors  are  get¬ 
ting  on  the  NEA  Sports  Page: 


Quality  appeal 


Using  Sunday  editions  of  87 
newspapers.  Dec.  7  and  14,  the 
campaign  will  appear  in  roto  or 
magazine  sections  of  26  media 
and  on  the  women’s  pages  of  the 
other  61. 

The  newspaper  campaign  is 
designed  as  a  reinforcement  of 
department  and  drug  store  pro¬ 
motions.  The  store  promotion  de¬ 
vice  is  a  package  of  36  silver- 
colored  cardboard  bells  bearing 
perfume  bottles.  With  each  re¬ 
tailer  package  is  a  cardboard 
Christmas  tree  on  which  the 
bells  are  to  be  hung. 

Wesley  Associates,  Inc.,  is 
handling  the  account. 


over  key  stations  in  each  mar¬ 
ket.  They  are  in  the  form  of 
transcriptions  in  newscaster 
style  by  network  commentators 
and  local  radio  personalities. 

Additional  support  will  be 
given  by  full-color  carcards. 

Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc., 

New  York,  handles  the  account. 

Work  Clothes  Drive 
SWEET  ORR  &  CO.,  INC.,  is 
launching  a  coast  -  to  -  coast 
newspaper  campaign  for  its 
work  clothes  beginning  Oct.  15. 

Sixty-four  newspapers  with  a 
total  circulation  of  12,000,000 
will  be  used. 

The  company  also  is  sending  Dress-of-the-Month 
dealer  lists  to  the  "®w®papers.  BORROWING  the 
inviting  them  to  enlist  l^al  ad  Chicagoai 

tieins  with  the  national  ganized  the  Dress-of 

As  a  keynote  the  company 

is  emphasizing  its  ® '  ,  nationwide  ad  camj 

guarantee,  m  a  Plug  for  t  p  j^g^th.  The  originator 
quality  and  the  50-year-old  cohen.  a  retail  clothie 

Mendelsohn  of  Liebei 

The  company  also  is  continu-  .  „  Chicaeo 

ing  its  interest-getting  -tug-o’-  ’  ^  ^ 

wars’’  in  plants,  stores  and  else-  The  Club  is  dei 
where,  arranged  by  local  deal-  bringing  a  new  tw) 
gj,g  mail-order  fashion  fie 

Reiss  Advertising,  New  York,  smarter  fashions 
has  the  Sweet  Orr  account.  styling,  and  better  va 

consumer.  ’ 

Christmas  Bell  Membership  by  mi 

SHULTON,  INC.,  make  of  Early  solicited,  starting  the 
American  Old  Spice  perfume,  October,  through 
is  planning  a  nationwide  pre-  doublespread  ads  in 
Christmas  newspaper  campaign  day  newspapers,  the 
on  its  special  gift-packed  “Christ-  tioii  to  appear  at  th; 
mas  Bell.’’  ( Continued  on  pa 


Current 


WORLD  SERIES 

Grayson  sizes  up  each  club’s 
strong  and  weak  points  to 
help  readers  pick  the  winner 

COLLEGE  FOOTBALL 

Eight  roundups  on  confer¬ 
ence  teams  and  their  stars. 

HOOPLE  PICKS  'EM 

Weekly  forecasts  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  football  games  by  the 
old  master,  Major  Hoople. 


the  testimonials,  with  short 
product  copy  and  an  illustration 
of  the  package. 

Testimonials  are  from  “aver¬ 
age”  housewives  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  selected  at  random  by  the 
reporter,  who  stationed  himself 
at  the  bread  rack  in  a  store  in 
each  city  visited. 

Assigned  to  Benzur 

The  job  of  getting  the  pictures 
and  statements  was  assigned  to 
Gabriel  Benzur,  free-lance  news 
and  industrial  photographer, 
who  traveled  more  than  4.000 
miles,  interviewing  more  than 
100  housewives — and  a  few  men 
he  found  doing  the  family  shop¬ 
ping. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
campaign,  the  manufacturer, 
Columbia  Baking  Co.,  is  distrib¬ 
uting  to  25,000  dealers  a  12-page 
two-color  broadside  in  picture- 
magazine  style,  giving  details 
of  Benzur’s  trip  and  reproduc¬ 
ing  typical  photos  and  state¬ 
ments.  Also  in  the  broadside  is 
a  list  of  the  newspapers  in 
which  the  campaign  is  running 
and  a  full-page  splash  of  the  ads 
in  reduced  size. 

During  the  campaign,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  also  distribute  proof 
sheets  of  ads  to  its  sales  organ¬ 
ization.  Whenever  an  ad  features 
a  customer  in  a  certain  town,  the 
proofs  will  be  posted  in  grocers’ 
windows  there. 


And  Coming  .  .  . 

SERIES  PICTURES 

Complete  picture  coverage  of 
World  Series  games— with 
each  day’s  spot  art  rushed  to 
NEA  clients  by  Telephoto. 

FOOTBALL  COACHES 

Personality  portraits  of  new 
collegiate  grid  mentors. 

BOWLING  SERIES 

Catherine  F  e  1 1  m  e  t  h,  1946 
women’s  champ,  tells  how  to 
roll  those  strikes. 


FHE  INDIANAPOLIS  mar 
mornino  and  SUNDAY 
MHMOiMuea 

NEW  1947  CONSUMER  ANALYSIS 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS! 


King-Size  Venture 
ANOTHER  new  foray  into  the 

tough  cigarette  market  started 
this  week,  with  launching  of  the 
new  Embassy  Cigarette  by  P. 
Lorillard  Co.,  maker  of  Old 
Golds. 

First  distribution  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  New  York  City,  Buf- 
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FIFTH  AVENUE 


B.  ALTMAN  AGO. 


steady 

traffic 


*B.  Altman  advertised  this  $110* 
S795  furniture  exclusively  in  The 
Sun.  Furniture  department  had 
steady  traffic  all  day.  At  least  25 
customers  in  department  on  each 
visit.  Advertised  items  sold  well. 


SAES  FIFTH  AVEIVCB 


*Saks  5th  Ave.  advertised  these 
$49.95>$59..95  suits  and  coats 
exclusively  in  The  Sun.  Depart- 
ment  traUfic  was  heavy  at  store 
opening.  Sales  help  said  coat 
.  was  sellout  by  noon. 


The  New  York  department  store  spaee  buyer  is  a  specialist.  He  knows  where  advertising 
dollars  are  most  effective.  His  preferenee  for  any  newspaper  depends  upon  its  ability  to 
produee  customers  consistently. 

His  formula  for  profitable  newspaper  advertising  in  New  York  will  work  for  any  manu¬ 
facturer  who  seeks  sales  success  in  the  world’s  richest  trading  area.  Manhattan  department 
store  executives  know  the  effectiveness  of  Sun  advertising  ....  for  24  consecutive  years 
they  have  placed  more  advertising  in  The  Sun  than  any  other  evening,  morning  or 
Sunday  newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  ond  los  Angeles  by 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell, 

^Reported  by  The  Retail  Netvs  Bureau. 


Editor 


make  high  salaries  except  in  a  “She  doesn’t  have  a  ciiancj 
handful  of  cases,  of  course.  when  we  gang  up  on  her!" 

“I  know  personally  many  tal-  Loh.  with  a  Ladiet  Hcmi 
9  ented  men  who  are  making  less  Journal  and  N.  W.  Ayer  bad. 
money  in  agency  work  than  ground,  helped  Jim  Mathes  In 
they  would  be  if  they  were  to  the  ^  cornerstone  jof  the  agenc 
switch  to  other  industries.  ... 

“After  all.  we  are  just  peo¬ 
ple  in  an  exact  but  exciting 
business  who  have  a  job  to  do 
and  are  doing  it. 


Here’s  the  Loh-Down: 
‘Hucksters  Are  People 

By  James  L  CoUings 


admen 

In  my  many  year,  t 
years  in  agencies,  I  haven’t  met 
more  than  three  or  four  who 
would  qualify  for  the  term 
huckster  as  he  uses  it.  Or  rath¬ 
er,  misuses  it. 

“I  might  add  to  that,  by  the 
way,  that  I  have  run  into  a  sim¬ 
ilar  number  of  characters  in 
other  fields.  What  could  be 
more  natural! 

“Look  at  me.  Do  I  look  like  a 
sharp,  conniving  huckster?”  He 
laughed. 

I  looked  at  him,  and  then  I 
looked  around  his  smartly  de¬ 
signed,  well-upholstered  office. 

There  were  no  pep  pills  on  his 
desk  and  no  bars  on  the  win¬ 
dows.  He  had  no  obvious  tics 
and  there  were  no  frenzied  out¬ 
bursts  from  long-haired  artists 
on  the  outside. 

I  heard  no  singing  commer¬ 
cials.  And  the  room  itself  had 
the  quiet  dignity  of  a  chapel. 
Everything  was  properly  placed 
and  the  pictures  lining  the  walls 
were  in  excellent  taste.  This  was 
normalcy  itself. 

“No,”  I  said,  “you  don’t  look 
like  a  sharp,  conniving  huck¬ 
ster.” 

And  he  didn’t.  He  could  be 
taken  for  a  banker  or  a  mer¬ 
chant.  There  is  a  studied  leisure¬ 
liness  to  him. 

Six  Sons 

"Hell,”  he  said,  “I  could  pass 
for  almost  anything  but  an  art 
director.  I'm  just  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  guy  who  smokes  cigars,  has 
six  sons  and  a  home  in  Larch- 
mont.” 

He  slitted  his  small  eyes  in  a 
smile. 

Four  of  his  sons  were  in  the 
war,  but  none  was  injured.  He 
and  Mrs.  Loh  are  very  proud 
New  York  City.  He  is  also  the  of  them.  And  maybe  just  a  lit- 
company’s  art  director.  tje  sorry  they  haven’t  had  a 

“As  a  matter  of  fact.”  he  be-  daughter.  Owning  so  many  sons 
gan,  "I  would  say  that  this  au-  been  fun,  he  said,  even 

thor  was  the  biggest  huckster  though  his  wife  felt  at  times  the 
of  all — he  succeeded  in  selling  need  of  a  supporting  feminine 
his  book,  didn’t  he!”  yote  to  offset  the  seven  mascu- 

line  ones. 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  a  young  pletely  disreputable  and  boister- 

man  wrote  a  novel  about  the  ous  and  smelly-cheap, 
advertising  business.  It  was  an  Advertising,  they  pointed  out. 
immediate  financial  success  and  was  ridiculed  as  a  profession  by 
he's  been  living  prosperously  a  man  who  made  no  outstanding 
ever  since.  contributions  to  that  profession. 

Repercussions 

But  that’s  not  the  end  of  the 
tale.  It’s  only  the  beginning,  ad- 
wise  at  least.  There  have  been 
repercussions — there  are  those 
not  willing  to  let  him  go  his 
prosperous  way  without  getting 
in  a  few  licks  of  their  own. 

They  would  write  a  chapter  in 
rebuttal. 

Especially  one  Lester  J.  Loh. 

Oh,  how  clever  this  author  is, 
how  barbed  his  wit,  how  gener¬ 
ous  his  knowledge,  how  keen 
his  analysis,  how  realistic  his 
characterizations,  how  enter- 
taining.  So  said  some  of  his 
readers. 

The  book  became  a  best-seller. 

Readers  chuckled.  Admen 
squirmed.  The  advertising  trade 
press  snarled.  And  Hollywood 
grabbed. 

Hollywood  reached  into  its  ap¬ 
parently  bottomless  moneybags 
and  came  up  with  a  handsome 
price  for  the  film  rights.  The 
movie  version  of  this  stirring 
classic  is  now  appearing  in  all 
neighborhoods. 

How  Inaccurate 

Oh,  how  undeniably  clever 
this  author  is,  how  terribly  in¬ 
accurate  his  word  picture  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  admen,  how  little 
his  comprehension  of  sex  and 
things  Freudian,  how  eager 
to  bite  the  hand  that  held  the 
money  he  only  too  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  for  years,  how  en¬ 
tertaining  but  distorted  his  facts, 
how  greatly  exaggerated,  how 
glamorized. 

How  Hollywoodish  his  produc¬ 
tion  was.  So  said  admen  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  Les  Loh  in  particular. 

As  you  probably  know,  the 
author  said  directly  and  by  im¬ 
plication  that  the  majority  of 
admen  suffer  from  an  ever-pres¬ 
ent,  overwhelming  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs  unless  they  bow  obse- 
qiously  to  the  most  idiotic 
whims  of  their  bosses. 

Which  fear,  in  turn,  leads 
them  to  have  ulcers,  split  per¬ 
sonalities,  hypertension  and 
various  other  nervous  disorders. 

He  said  all  admen  drink  too 


directors.  He  insisted  I  mentic 
this,  so  no  one  would  get  ti 
impression  he  does  all  the  t 
rective  work. 

“And,”  he  said,  “that  clew 
young  man  would  have  fow 
out,  had  he  taken  the  trout* 
to  investigate,  that  most  of  & 
admen  have  talent  and  imagia 
tion  and  other  assets. 

“But,  even  if  you  look  rs. 
close  you  can’t  tell  them  apr 
from  the  guy  sitting  next  to  j. 
on  the  train  without  a  scos 
card,  strange  as  that  nr 
sound  to  the  author,  evi 
granting  he  may  have  hi 
tongue  in  cheek  some  of  & 
time  when  he  did  his  boa 
These  ad  fellows  are  both  b 
man  and  normal.  In  other  wore 
his  literary  license  exceeds 
reason. 

“I  don’t  honestly  believe  tie 
author’s  hucksters  exist  an; 
where  but  in  his  own  mint 
What  I’m  trying  to  say  is  tin 
admen  are  people,  all  the  wr 
book  or  no  book. 


Lester  J.  Loh 


An  Advertisement  About  an 
October  20  Advertisement 


'  M«t.  County  Populatie* 

Bureau  of  Ceniui,  Ifff 

iThe  Argus  and  Dispatch 


•  In  three  weeks,  on  or  near 
this  page,  will  be  printed 
an  announcement  about 

nthe  “WEALTHIEST  AND 
MOST-INFLUENTIAL 
MARKET  OF  ALL."  It 
will  be  headed:  “Sell  the 
People  who  Influence  95,- 
000,000  Buyers  Weekly.” 

U  Whatever  your  product  or 
service,  this  advertise¬ 
ment  will  be  important 
to  you  and  your  business. 
We  hope  you  will  place  it 
on  your  reading  agenda. 

AnJ,  Thank  You  for  Looking! 


ire  the  ONLY  daily  news- 
:)aper8  published  in  the 
Rock  Island-Moline  wne, 
vhere  nearly  609f  of  the 


jTri-Cities  200,000  pop^ 
I 'don  live  ...  over  45, OW 
[I combined  circulation  with- 
[[out  duplication. 
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THE  AAAA*  READER  SURVEY 
REVEALS  THAT  .  .  . 


hat  cleir 
ave  foujc 
he  trouL' 
lost  of  ti 
d  imagki 


Daily  and  Sunday  in  Washington  D.  C.  you 


reach  more  women  with  The  Star 


than  you  reach  with  any  other  newspaper 


lelieve  tt 
exist  an; 
}wn  mini 
say  is  tk 
1  the  wu 


The  Survey  showed  that  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  adult  population  of  Wash¬ 
ington  (1,065,400)  54.6%,  or  581,- 
700  individuals,  are  women.  This 
compares  with  the  48.7%  female 
population  shown  in  the  1940  U.  S. 
Census,  before  the  war-time  influx. 


40.6%  of  the  women  in  Washington 
— 236,100  of  them — read  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  on  an  average  weekday — 
more  than  read  any  other  Washing¬ 
ton  daily  paper. 


52.9%  of  the  women  in  Washington 
— 307,200  of  them — read  The  Sun¬ 
day  Star  on  an  average  Sunday  — 
more  than  read  any  other  Washing¬ 
ton  paper. 


t  ©  1946,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


Represented  nationally  by:  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C, 
The  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO.,  Tribnn*  Tower.  Cbiea9e 


Daily  tc  Sunday  in  Washington,  D.  C,  you  teach 
— sstore  people 

— snore  people  with  money  to  spend 
— snore  women 

,  With  The  Star  than  you  reach  with  any  other  newspaper. 
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Own  Reporter 
Wins  Paper's 
College  Trophy 

Peoria,  ni.  —  Peoria  Journal 
Reporter  Karl  J.  Wheatley  this 
week  held  the  new  Henry  M. 
Pindell  trophy  for  1947,  as  out¬ 
standing  writer  for  the  Scout, 
student  weekly  newspaper  at 
Bradley  University. 

The  award,  named  for  the 
Journal's  founder,  was  institu¬ 
ted  in  1932  and  the  old  cup,  re- 
tired  this  year,  bears  the  names 
of  all  winners  in  the  intervening 
15  years.  Wheatley  won  this 
year’s  Journal  award  while  a 
part-time  student  at  Bradley. 

The  original  Pindell  trophy — 
which  was  replaced  by  the  new 
one  because  of  lack  of  space 
for  additional  names — will  be 
held  by  Alpha  Delta  Journalistic 
fraternity,  Illinois  Beta  chapter. 

Wheatley  was  awarded  the 
cup  for  1947  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  David  White,  chair¬ 
man  of  Bradley  University’s 
journalism  department,  who 
commended  him  not  only  for 
service  to  the  Scout,  but  also 
for  writing  an  editorial,  "Christ¬ 
mas,  1944  and  Christmas,  1946,” 
which  won  first  prize  in  the 
Illinois  Collegiate  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  contest 

Returning  to  Peoria  about 
two  years  ago.  Wheatley  re¬ 
sumed  classes  at  Bradley  which 
had  been  interrupted  when  he 
entered  the  Army  in  1943.  He 
has  also  served  as  a  Peoria 


Wheatley  ond  Trophy 

Journal  staff  writer  since  his 
return  to  civilian  life. 

Journal  editors  have  found 
the  annual  Pindell  award  an 
effective  promotion  activity. 

■ 

WNU  Profit  Up 

Western  Newspaper  Union  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  consoli¬ 
dated  net  profit  for  the  12 
months  to  June  30  amounted  to 
$822,326,  compared  with  $387,- 
249  in  the  preceding  12  months. 
Both  figures  are  after  deprecia¬ 
tion,  debenture  interest  and  all 
taxes. 


Alander  Named 
Ad  Director 
On  Miami  News 

Miami,  Fla. — Robert  J.  Alan¬ 
der,  veteran  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  has  been  named  advertis 
ing  director  of 
Miami  Daily 
News,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  W. 

Thorpe,  who  has 
resigned  to  be¬ 
come  president 
and  general 
manager  of 
Peninsula 
B  roadcasting 
Corp.,  operating 
WMUY,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

Appointment  Alander 
of  Alander  and 
resignation  of  Thorpe  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  T.  Coffin, 
business  manager  of  the  News. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Alander 
has  been  in  the  newspaper  field 
for  20  years,  mostly  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Until  three  months  ago 
he  was  general  manager  of 
Mansfield  (O. )  News-Journal, 
and  for  the  past  three  months 
traveled  throughout  the  south¬ 
west  as  "trouble-shooter”  for 
Shearman  Publications. 

He  served  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Columbus  ( Ga. )  Led¬ 
ger-Enquirer  for  seven  years. 
Other  papers  on  which  he  served 
include  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 
Post  and  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

He  is  a  past  president  of 
Georgia  Dailies  Adv.  Assn. 


Eliott 


REPORTING  arrest  of  woman 
in  $107,000  embezzlement,  St. 
Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dispatch  said; 
"However,  Miss  Myers  refused 
to  sing  a  statement  at  the  prose 
cutor’s  office.” 

■ 

A  HEAD  that  ran  in  the  first  edi 
tion  only  of  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour 
nal: 

LONG  SKIRTS  ARE 
IMMORAL.  MORONIC 
PASTOR  SAYS 

■ 

THE  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Newt 
referred  to  Clarence  Menser 
as  “the  vicepresident  of  NB(i 
who  engaged  in  a  censorship 
controversy  with  Fred  Allen  and 
other  comediennes.” 

■ 

FROM  Jacksonville  (N.  C.) 

News  and  Views:  “A  birthday 
party  was  given  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Weston  Willis  last  Tuesday. 
Mrs.  Willis  proved  a  most 
charming  ghostess.” 

m 

ACCORDING  to  Quebec  (Can.) 

Chronicle  -  Telegraph  :  “St. 
Louis  took  advantage  of  its  11 
hits  and  nine  walks  to  snore  in 
every  inning.’’ 

■ 

Becomes  Bi-Weekly 

Stibnite,  Ida. — The  Sfibnite 
Miner,  previously  published 
weekly  for  the  residents  of  the 
mining  town  by  the  Cascade 
News,  has  changed  to  bi-weekly. 


THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
IS  THE  LATEST  ADDITION  TO  THE 
MORE  THAN  177  NEWSPAPERS 
PUBLISHING  . . . 

BILLY 

ROSE'S 

PITCmiK  SSiStSHIKS 


Oheron^  film  aclreM$^rftf[n^ 

^Jie  hot  been  on  locaiion  in  France  and  Germany  for  teeek$^^ 

Billy  Rosens  Column  to  Start 
In  the  Herald  Tribune  Jan.  1 


No*^'o^  “Pitching  Horseshoes,”  a  column 
SLwish  by  Billy  Rose,  Broadway  show- 
man,  will  start  In  the  New  York 
Aan  Herald  Tribune  next  Jan.  1  and 
will  appear  thereafter  five  times  a 
week,  Monday  through  Friday.  • 
/  A  contract  was  signed  yesterday 

\  for  Mr.  Rose’s  column  with  the 

V  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.,  which  now 

Vm-  distributes  It  to  17,5  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  And  abroad.  The 
at  appears  la 


got-  Into  the  writing  business  mell 
awfully  ^st,”  he  recalled.  “No  re-  11:1' 
Jections — Just  paid  the  space  retur 
rates.”  Ay 

Writers  like  Dorothy  Parker  and  My 
Ben  Hecht  hailed  Billy  Rose  as  a  W 
stylist.  "A  combination  of  theater  it.\ 
an<f  midwayr-that’s  my  style,"  he  »  1% 
said.  But  soon  his  pieces  were  ap-  to  n 
pearing  not  as  paid  advertisements  onu 
but  printed  free  in  forty  newspa-  ^ 
pers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  flaf 
U  Jan.^  ^hi^i^yrdlcatlon 


5  Columns  A  Week,  Bright  With  . 

Humor  Human  Interest  Anecdotes 


-w—  Writ*  or  WIro  Cotloct  for  Tormt,  S«mploi,  to: 

I  HE  ijell  Syndicate,  Inc.  henry  m.  snevily,  gen.  mgr. 
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"Flying  iVewsman’s”  face  has  been  a  familiar  one 
wherever  aeronautical  people  meet  and  wherever  air¬ 
planes  are  making  news.  Running  true  to  form,  the 
peripatetic  Mr.  Dawson  promptly  embarked  from 
Prague  on  an  airborne  tour  of  principal  European  cities 
— which,  among  other  rare  glimpses,  earned  him  a  look 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  provided  the  News-readera 
at  home  with  a  down-to-earth  series  of  stories  about 
the  airways  and  folkways  of  modern-day  Europe. 

This  latest  junket  is  typical  of  the  air-minded  activi¬ 
ties  which  today  make  The  News  a  voice  of  influence  in 
the  field  of  aviation — at  home  and  abroad.  For,  The 
News'  policy  on  aviation,  with  Gene  Dawson  at  the 
controls,  has  been  one  of  aggressive,  far-sighted  plan¬ 
ning  ...  a  policy  which  has  helped  make  Hoosierdom 
alertly  air -conscious  and  a  state  where  certified  airports 
have  mushroomed  from  44  to  190  in  the  last  three  years. 
And,  of  course,  this  constructive  policy  constitutes  just 
one  more  good  reason  why  The  News  is  Indiana’s  No.  1 
newspaper,  with  greater  prestige  and  greater  daily  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  local  newspaper. 


When  the  International  Air  Transportation  Association 
convened  at  Prague  for  its  recent  public  relations  con¬ 
ference,  Gene  Dawson — a,viation  editor  of  The  Indian^ 
apolis  News  and  president  of  the  Aviation  Writers 
.4880ciation — was  the  lone  American  among  the  three 
newspapermen  invited  to  represent  the  world  press. 

That  Gene  Dawson  should  suddenly  pop  up  in 
Prague,  however,  was  not  in  itself  surprising — least  of 
all  to  readers  of  the  air-minded  News.  For,  ever  since 
1942,  when  he  was  assigned  to  tour  the  nation’s  air 
centers  with  an  eye  to  post-war  airport  planning,  the 
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Chi.  Tribune 
Fashion  Show 
Spurs  Design 

Chicago — The  eighth  annual 
Chicago  Tribune  fashion  show¬ 
ings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Oct.  2  and  3,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  A.  M.  Kennedy. 
Sunday  editor. 

The  WON  main  studio  will  be 
used  for  two  matinee  and  two 
evening  showings  of  women's 
wearing  apparel  executed  from 
the  best  of  7,840  designs  submit 
ted  by  2,706  designers  through¬ 
out  America  in  the  Tribune's 
1947  American  Fashions  com¬ 
petition. 

Thirty-nine  garments  will  rep 
resent  the  cream  of  the  entries 
submitted  in  the  women's  ap¬ 
parel  division,  which  offered  $5,- 
450  in  cash  prizes.  Eleven  selec¬ 
tions  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
Junior  division,  in  which  a  total 
of  $1,050  will  be  awarded  to 
winners. 

Introduced  in  1940,  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  France  In  World 
War  II,  the  newspaper's  fashion 
competition  was  launched  in  an 
effort  to  stimulate  American  de¬ 
signing  talent,  and  to  advance 
this  country's  position  as  the 
world  style  capital. 

Each  year,  following  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  winning  fashions 
before  WGN  audiences,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  reproduces  the  de¬ 
signs  in  full  color.  In  its  first 
seven  years,  the  Tribune  fashion 
contest  has  produced  for  Sunday 
Tribune  readers  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $150,000,  more  than 
250  exclusive  creations  executed 
from  the  best  of  some  30.000  de¬ 
signs  submitted  from  every  state 
in  the  union. 

The  nature  of  the  Tribune 
competition  makes  it  virtually 
a  year-round  operation,  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  supervision  of 
Kennedy.  It  is  announced  in 
January  and  contestants  have 
until  May  1  to  submit  entries. 
A  committee,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Grace  Pickering,  Chicago  and 
New  York  style  authority,  then 
reviews  the  sketches  and  selects 
some  30  for  execution  into  fin¬ 
ished  garments.  Each  of  the 
entrants  who  submitted  the 
sketches  thus  selected  receives 
a  preliminary  $50  prize. 

The  select^  sketches  then  are 
turned  over  to  leading  dress- 
nvakers  and  fashion  houses  for 
conversion  into  garments.  By 
September  the  costumes  are 
completed  and  ready  for  pre¬ 
view  showings,  to  which  the 
Tribune  invites  leaders  of  the 
style  industry.  Public  show¬ 
ings  are  then  held. 

Tickets  are  sold  through  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc., 
which  last  year  disbursed  more 
than  $267,091.74  in  profits  from 
the  fashion  showings  and  other 
attractions  to  14  welfare  and 
charitable  organizations. 

■ 

City  Directory  Issued 

Waupun,  Wis.— Waupun  Lead 
er-News  has  issued  the  1947 
Waupun  City  Directory,  the  first 
volume  to  be  published  since 
1940.  Copies  of  the  directory 
are  being  sold  at  25c  each. 


Male  Appeal 
In  Flour  Ads 

Chicago — Continuing  a  theme 
which  proved  highly  successful 
last  winter.  Standard  Milling 
Co.  this  week  launched  a  large- 
space  newspaper  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  flour  to  the  house 
wife  through  the  man  of  the 
family.  Each  ad  will  be  built 
around  a  "Father's  Favorite" 
recipe. 

The  ads  will  run  in  60  news 
papers,  with  a  frequency  un 
usual  in  flour  advertising.  In 
major  markets,  the  schedule 
calls  for  alternating  between 
one  insertion  of  600  lines  one 
week,  and  three  insertions  of 
100  lines  the  next.  In  smaller 
markets,  three  lOO-lipe  inser¬ 
tions  will  be  placed  every  week. 

John  W.  Shaw  Advertising. 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

City  Prepares 
For  Retail 
'Brand  Month' 

The  town  of  Greenfield.  Mass., 
has  started  preparations  for 
“Brand  Names  Month",  an 
area-wide  celebration  in  which 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers,  and 
the  local  newspaper,  the 
Greenfield  Recorder-G  azett  e, 
will  cooperate  in  dramatizing 
the  value  of  brand  names  in  the 
economy. 

Directors  of  the  program, 
which  is  to  be  carried  out  dur¬ 
ing  October,  have  enlisted  the 
help  of  the  Brand  Names  Foun¬ 
dation  in  developing  advertising 
tie-ups,  promotions  for  various 
retail  groups,  publicity,  school 
materials,  etc. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  a 
fall  style  show  during  opening 
week,  to  be  followed  by  an  “old- 
fashioned  Saturday  night”, 
when  all  stores  will  keep  their 
doors  open  till  10  o'clock,  and 
a  block  dance  will  be  held, 
highlighted  by  crowning  of  the 
Brand  Names  Queen. 

Special  contests  for  the  best 
advertising  copy  and  window 
displays  will  be  judged  weekly 
during  the  period  by  Channing 
L.  Bete  agency,  the  prizes  to  be 
awarded  at  a  concluding  ban¬ 
quet. 

In  charge  is  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
retail  division  under  Chairman 
David  W.  Bartlett. 

■ 

Special  Material 
For  'Brands  Week' 

A  special  four-page  supple 
ment  devoted  to  helping  news- 
paper.c  plan  advertising  for  the 
drug  trade's  Nationally  Adver¬ 
tised  Brands  Week  is  being  dis 
tributed  with  the  October  issue 
of  Metro  Newspaper  Service, 
published  by  Metro  Associated 
Services,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  supplement  carries  proofs 
of  90  nationally-advertised  drug 
store  items  featured  during  the 
week,  in  addition  to  suggested 
layouts.  Mats  of  the  branded 
items  illustrations  are  being 
made  available  on  request. 


New  Orleans 
Store  Renews 
Teen-Age  Ads 

New  Orleans.  La.  —  D.  H. 
Holmes  Co..  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
South's  largest  department 
stores,  has  announced  continu¬ 
ance  of  its  weekly  "Between  Us 
Teens"  full-page  ad  series  in 
New  Orleans  Item. 

Officials  of  the  store  said  they 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  re¬ 
sponse  from  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  the  series  has  stirred  up 
since  launched  last  February. 

Loyal  Phillips,  Item  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  Sidney  Don- 
naud.  .sales  promotion  director 
for  Holmes,  disclosed  that  the 
advertising — keyed  to  the  teen¬ 
age  market — has  been  "highly 
succe.ssful." 

Each  Friday  a  full  page  is 
devoted  to  "Between  Us  Teens" 
column  and  sketches  of  wearing 
apparel  for  high  school  students 
that  are  featured  during  the 
week  by  the  department  store. 
The  gossip  column  is  written 
by  editors  of  high  school  papers. 

Two  editors  for  each  high 
school  serve  on  the  Holmes  edi¬ 
torial  board.  One  of  them  is  se¬ 
lected  to  be  editor-in-chief  of  the 
column  each  week.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  submits  bits  of 
gossip  and  potpourri  about  high 
school  doings. 

Before  the  column  is  written, 
the  editorial  board  discusses  the 
next  column  and  also  has  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  clothes  which  will 
be  featured  the  following  week 
by  the  store. 

A  tie-in  between  the  column 
and  advertised  articles  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  comes  in  the  form 
of  an  added  editorial  note  at 
the  bottom. 

Both  the  column  and  the  ad 
copy  is  written  in  teen-age  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  merchandise  is 
labeled  with  such  catch-phrases 
as  “Beau  Catchers,”  “Eye  Fetch- 
er,”  “Wow  Jackets,"  and  “O-Oh 
Getters.” 

■ 

Comic  Coincidence 

Asheville,  N.  C. — 'Purely  by 
coincidence,  Ivey's  Inc.  adver¬ 
tised  electric  bow  ties  in  its 
comic  page  copy  in  Asheville 
Times  the  very  day  the  gimmick 
was  featured  in  the  script  of 
Freckles. 


Grand  opportunity 
for  creative 
salesman! 

Large  Eastern  metropolitan 
daily  has  opening  for  exper¬ 
ienced  advertising  salesman 
in  early  30’s.  To  work  on 
major  retail  accounts.  Must 
be  familiar  with  layout  and 
copy.  Good  salary  and  good 
chance  to  advance.  Write  a 
complete  letter  to  Box  No. 
8083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sweet  Reward 

Dallas,  Tex. — Tom  C.  Gooch 
got  a  dozen  roses  the  othtr 
day  from  a  stranger. 

An  accompcmying  Uttt, 
from  the  sender  explained  the 
flowers  were  a  token  of  op- 
predation  to  the  publisher  lor 
the  Times  Herald's  compaigo 
for  elimination  of  a  long  stair¬ 
case  in  the  Union  Terminal. 


2  Events  Sponsored 
By  Phoenix  Gazette 

Phoenix.  Ariz.— Two  sports 
events  are  being  sponsored  bt 
Phoenix  Gazette  under  super 
vision  of  Bob  Allison,  sports  ed 
itor,  and  Charlie  Hoover,  direc 
tor  of  the  community  service 
department. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Gazette 
will  conduct  Arizona's  elimina 
tion  contests  for  sectional  and 
national  competition  in  the 
famed  Golden  Gloves  boxing 
tournament.  Also,  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  sponsoring  a  statewide 
match  game  singles  bowling 
tournament. 

■ 

Monday  Ads  Resumed 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Oregon 
ian  has  resumed  publication  of 
a  Monday  classified  advertising 
section  which  was  discontinued 
in  July.  The  Monday  section  is 
running  six  pages. 
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;  hat’s  the  amount  of  fabrics  it  took 


to  make  the  women’s  and  children’s 


wear  and  related  lines,  which 


accounted  for  $11,900,000,000 


at  retail  in  1946. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  The  Retailer’s  Daily  Newspaper  •  Fairchild  Building  •  8  East  13th  Street,  New  York  3 
The  daily  business  newspaper  serving  the  retailers,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  women’s  and  children’s  apparel, 
accessories,  fabrics  and  related  industries — major  segment  of  America’s  second  largest  industry,  Textiles  and  Apparel. 
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‘Look  Ahead’  Stories 
Wake  Up  Columbus 


COLUMBUS,  O.— Editor  Don  E.  Our  mayor  will  be  in  the  battle  frofley  fare.  The  con 
Weaver  hadn’t  been  back  in  with  us — if  we  fight  for  the  n^istM  on  keeping 
Columbus,  O.,  six  months  until  things  we  say  we  want.”  electric  rate, 

jhe  knew  something  was  wrong.  Then  the  Citizen  went  to  "Both  Council  and 
Like  most  Columbus  resi-  work  on  specific  problems.  pany  won,”  the  repc 
Idents,  Weaver  had  been  born  Major  effort  to  date  was  the  "But  the  public  lost, 
and  had  spent  his  youth  in  a  campaign  to  improve  the  city's  pany  claims  it  can't 
small  Ohio  town  near  the  met-  mass  transportation  system,  transportation  becaus 
ropolitan  capital.  He  recalled  Hours  of  research  was  carried  low  fare.  But  mean 
t  Columbus  as  the  home  of  the  out  before  the  articles  were  company  charges  115  c 
great  Ohio  State  Fair.  He  re-  written.  very  highest  electric 

membered  its  growth  in  the  A  reporter  discussed  policy  this  country.” 
booming  20's.  with  officials  of  Columbus  &  The  transportation 

Then  he  went  to  Texas  as  a 
Scripps-H  o  w  a  r  d  editor.  He 
watched  Fort  Worth  develop 
into  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
southwest.  He  became  accus-  B}[[ 
tomed  to  strong  civic  pride. 

Lethargic  Citizenry  IjH^ 

Back  In  Columbus  as  editor  liV’l 
of  the  Citizen,  he  saw  autos  jar-  I  P  ^ 
ring  along  on  neglected  and  rut-  r  ^  | 
ted  streets.  He  saw  Columbus  1  j 
air  polluted  with  dirt  and  smoke  ^ 
from  downtown  buildings  and 
factories.  He  saw  lagging  health  Jr 
services,  an  overgrown  and  out-  Jm 
moded  street  car  monopoly, 
weed-covered  parks  and  recre- 
ation  fields.  Pl|H 

Worse,  he  found  a  lethargic 
citizenry. 

One  day  last  December, 

Weaver  called  a  staff  conference.  , 

‘‘Our  citizens  are  compla-  . 
cent,”  he  told  his  men.  "Our 
public  officials  are  doped  with  ^ 
lethargy.  Columbus  is  growing 
rapidly,  but  civic  pride  is  dead. 

"What  can  the  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen  do  to  get  Columbus  awake?” 

Result  of  the  staff  conference 
was  "Look  Ahead,  Columbus” — 
the  Citizen's  prescription  for 
lethargy.  “Look  Ahead"  is  a 
story  of  community  service 
rendered  by  a  newspaper  to  its 
readers. 

Causes  and  Cures 
It  began  in  January  as  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  causes 
and  cures  of  Columbus’ 
problems.  It  was  not  a  crusade. 

Weaver  dislikes  crusades. 

“Look  Ahead”  was  1 _ ...I  . 

with  a  series  of  punchy,  straight  plu^ 
from  the  shoulder  pieces  record-  ’ 
ing  the  history  of  Columbus’ 
civic  lethargy.  Readers  were 
told: 

"Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
cited  as  a  typically  American 
city.  We  are  a  stronghold  of 
rugged  individualism  and  free 
enterprise.  We  take  pride  in  this 
reputation. 

"But  there  has  been  a  penalty 
attached.  Our  individualism  has 
been  a  little  too  rugged,  our  en¬ 
terprise  a  little  too  free.  In  any 
community,  individualism  must 
be  tempered  with  a  common  re¬ 
gard  for  the  welfare  of  all.” 

It  was  explained  that  for  a 
half-century  Columbus  had 
talked  about  Master  Planning. 

But  Master  Planning  repeatedly 
had  been  tossed  aside  because 
“free  enterprise”  feared  it  was 
being  trampled. 

The  article  continued : 

“If  we  really  want  Master 
Planning,  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  change  even  such  established 
things  as  railroad  right-of-ways. 


THEY 

GO  TOGETHER 


Hempstead  Town,  the  Re 
view-Star  —  and  plus  sales - 
go  together.  For  16  consecu¬ 
tive  months,  Hempstead 
Town  has  led  all  New  York 
State  High-Spot  Cities  ii 
monthly  rate  of  gain  over 
1939. 


And  the  Review-Star — with 
almost  all  its  circulation 
(90%)  in  Hempstead  Town 
(Nassau  County’s  “city”)— is 
first  in  the  county  in  retail 
display  linage  for  the  first  8 
months  of  the  year  .  .  .  bj 
331,076  lines.* 


Editor  Don  Weaver  (right)  coniers  with  Mayor  Rhodes  on  city  im¬ 
provements  discussed  in  "Look  Ahead.  Columbus." 


Local  retailers  —  who  estab¬ 
lished  Hempstead  Town’s 
sales  leadership — indicate  be¬ 
yond  question  that  this  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  Review-Star  go 
together  as  MUSTS. 

•  Media  Records 

In  Snptnmbnr,  16th  consncutlvt  month  In 
N.  Y.  Stato  Hiah-Spot  Citr  load.  Henp 
itaad  Town  ratail  salos  forooait  wai  1/7.1% 
abova  Saptombar,  193?.  and  11.7% 
national  rata  of  gain.  Dollar  volumo,  »».■ 
SOO.OOO.  (Salat  Managamant). 


Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.,  aroused  Columbus.  Neighbor- 
which  monopolized  the  city’s  hood  groups  were  formed  to 
electric  and  transportation  fight  for  better  transportation, 
fields.  They  sent  delegations  to  the 

The  firm’s  "horse  and  buggy”  rail-light  company,  got  cold  re¬ 
policies  were  analyzed  in  14  ar-  ceptions. 

_ tides.  Financial  statements  were  City  Council  told  the  newspa- 

civic  scanned  to  show  the  company  per  they  would  force  the  com- 
was  making  a  substantial  profit  pany  to  provide  better  trans- 

_  on  a  five-cent  fare.  It  was  portation.  Meetings  took  place, 

launched  pointed  out  that  better  policy,  but  nothing  happened. 

.  ’  5  a  slightly  higher  fare,  A  telephone  call  to  the  Citi- 
could  greatly  improve  service,  zen  started  things  rolling. 

For  the  first  time,  the  reporter  “I’m  Frank  Cluff,”  the  caller 
gave  a  first-hand  report  of  a  said.  “I’ve  been  reading  ‘Look 
“hush  hush”  deal  made  three  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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Look  Ahead,  Columbus 

continued  from  page  22 

Ahead,  Columbua’  and  I  have  a 
crazy  notion  that  maybe  I  can 
help  Columbus  get  better  trans¬ 
portation.” 

Cluff  operated  a  small  bus¬ 
line  to  a  Columbus  suburb.  A 
"Look  Ahead”  series  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  line,  contrasting  its 
modern  service  to  that  of  the 
bigger  company. 

The  Citizen  hit  transportation 
from  a  new  angle.  It  explained 
that  the  rail-light  company  had 
no  franchise  and  kept  its  mo¬ 
nopoly  status  because  city  of¬ 
ficials  had  always  discouraged 
competition. 

Public  Gets  a  Hero 

Feature  stories  told  how 
Frank  Cluff  started  as  a  bus  me¬ 
chanic  and  built  up  a  40-bus 
inter-city  company  during  the 
war.  Cluff  was  photographed 
repairing  his  buses,  working  in 
his  living  room  office  at  home. 

Immediately  he  became  a 
hero  to  the  strap-hanging  pub¬ 
lic.  Banks  offered  to  loan  him 
all  the  money  he  might  need 
for  new  buses.  Neighborhood 
groups  paraded  to  City  Hall 
with  placards  reading: 

"We  want  Frank  duff's 
buses!” 

A  leading  Columbus  utility 
lawyer  shelved  his  other  work 
to  devote  full  time  to  Frank 
Cluff’s  fight  for  licenses  to  op¬ 
erate  fast  express  lines  within 
the  city. 

Four  weeks  after  the  battle 
lines  were  drawn,  the  city’s 
transportation  picture  changed 
drastically.  The  big  rail-light 
company  was  forced  to  replace 
worn-out  streetcars  with  faster 
trolley  coaches,  and  to  add  a 
half-dozen  new  lines.  Other 
lines  were  extended  as  much 
as  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Cluff  was  licensed  to  operate 
his  fast  suburban  lines.  The  20- 
year  monopoly  was  broken. 

The  Citizen  also  benefited. 
Bus  riders  can  be  heard  com¬ 
menting:  “It’s  a  good  thing  Co¬ 
lumbus  has  the  Citizen  or  we 
never  would  have  gotten  these 
new  buses.” 

“Look  Ahead,  Columbus”  has 
been  getting  action  in  almost 
every  phase  of  community  ser¬ 
vice. 

A  series  was  written  calling 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


for  more  attention  to  Colum¬ 
bus’  cultural  life.  The  reporter 
wrote: 

“Columbus  used  to  be  a  third- 
rate  city,  musically.  Now  we’re 
second-rate.” 

Another  reporter  urged  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  look  toward  solving 
its  growing  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Here  also  neigh¬ 
borhood  groups  became  aroused 
enough  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Several  new  “Teen  Canteens” 
and  other  neighborhood  youth 
plans  have  resulted. 

A  series  on  smoke  abatement 
charged  that  politics  was  defeat¬ 
ing  the  city’s  plan  to  curb 
smoke.  The  city’s  anti-smoke 
laws  were  analyzed  and  termed 
inadequate. 

The  result  of  this  series  was 
a  new  anti-smoke  engineer  and 
at  rigid  enforcement  program. 

Greater  co-ordination  of  pub¬ 
lic  health  services  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent  program  of  getting  health 
information  to  the  public  has 
been  urged.  New  venereal  dis¬ 
ease  clinics  were  opened  and 
a  co-ordinator  of  health  infor¬ 
mation  employed  following  the 
series. 

The  city’s  playgrounds  were 
made  a  page-one  feature  for 
four  weeks.  An  informed  and 
aroused  public  got  fast  results. 
Regular  “Look  Ahead”  pieces, 
feature  articles,  news  stories 
and  editorials  played  a  part  in 
the  recreation  series. 

Editorials  first  urged,  then  de¬ 
manded,  that  the  city  admini¬ 
stration  and  City  Council  act. 
They  did. 

“Look  Ahead”  discussed 
worn-out  streets,  blamed  them 
on  City  Hall  lethargy.  A  series 
of  hurried  meetings  were  called 
and  before  the  articles  had  fin¬ 
ished  their  run,  repair  crews 
were  active  on  city  streets. 

Woven  into  the  series 
throughout  the  year  have  been 
articles  on  the  need  for  Master 
Planning.  A  few  weeks  ago,  in 
the  face  of  political  opposition, 
the  mayor  junked  his  old  plan¬ 
ning  commission  and  named  a 
new  one. 

A  series  on  city  financing  has 
led  to  new  plans  for  raising 
needed  funds.  Details  of  new 
tax  plans  are  being  drafted,  and 
even  pessimistic  observers  are 
predicting  the  citizens  will  ap¬ 
prove  them. 

Public  response  to  “Look 
Ahead,  Columbus”  has  been 
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good.  When  the  “Look  Ahead” 
label  drops  from  the  paper  for 
a  few  days,  readers  phone  in  to 
find  out  why. 

A  recent  leadership  poll 
showed  that  58%  of  all  readers 
scan  the  “Look  Ahead”  stories 
regularly.  Only  20%  said  they 
seldom  or  never  read  them. 

Today,  when  Weaver  looks  at 
Columbus,  he  sees  these  things: 

Columbus  has  overhauled  its 
ancient,  wholly  inadequate 
transportation  service. 

Worn-out  streets  have  been 
repaired. 

Public  health  service  has  been 
improved. 

■rhe  “dumps  of  playgrounds” 
have  been  clean^  up.  new 
playgrounds  have  been  added. 

The  mayor  has  reorganized 
his  City  Planning  Commission 
and  City  Council  has  given  it 
more  power. 

The  city  has  a  sharp-toothed 
anti-smoke  law  and  a  staff  to 
enforce  it. 

A  new  citizens  group  has  been 
formed. 

The  thing  which  gratifies 
Weaver  most  is  the  new  spirit 
of  civic  pride  among  the  citizens 
of  Columbus.  Their  lethargy  is 
rapidly  on  the  way  out. 

Neighborhood  groups  have 
been  formed  to  fight  for  the 


things  their  community  needs. 

The  Mayor  is  one  of  the 
series’  foremost  boosters.  Nm 
lon^  ago  he  issued  a  statement 
praising  the  campaign. 

Recently  the  Citizen  stated 
editorially: 

“Community  groups  are  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  Citizen’s  factual 
reporting.  And  when  citizens  go 
after  services  they  need,  they 
usually  get  them. 

“We  were  afraid,  when  we 
started  pointing  out  some  of  the 
defects  of  our  municipal  house 
keeping,  that  our  readers  might 
regard  us  as  a  shrewish  oU 
lady,  lashing  out  with  a  sharp 
tongue.  We  have  tried  to  keep 
sharpness  out  in  favor  of  more 
light.” 

That  statement  clearly  sums 
up  Editor  Weaver’s  concepiion 
of  how  his  newspaper  can  best 
perform  a  genuine  public  ser 


Football  Tabloid 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Charlotte 
News  on  Sept.  24  issued  a  44- 
page  tabloid  section  on  South¬ 
ern  conference  football,  edited 
and  written  by  the  paper's 
sports  staff,  which  consists  of 
Editor  Ray  Howe,  Furman  Bish- 
er,  and  Steve  Pappas. 


Everybody  Loves  Betty 

Here’s  another  of  our  famous  woman  stars  who  had 
never  worked  on  a  newspaper  before  she  came  to  the 
Times-Herald. 

Betty  Hynes  is  Irom  a  conservative  New  York 
background  that  dictated  she  could  do  nothing  more 
spectacular,  if  she  insisted  on  working,  than  be  social 
secretary  and  companion  to  a  series  of  r-r-r-r-rich  and 
unreasonable  old  ladies. 

But  the  conservative  New  York  background  didn’t 
reckon  with  Betty’s  potentialities. 

The  T-H  did,  and  now  she  is  our  society  editor,  loved 
by  the  whole  town,  confidante  of  ambassadors  and  their 
wives,  and  read  by  the  thousands  who  know  her  to  be 
authoritative,  accurate  and  INTERESTING. 
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Texas  Bureau  Gives 
Quick  Election  Service 


By  Julian  Stag 

DALLAS,  Tex. — When  the  Texas 
Senate  last  May  decided  to 
put  a  constitutional  amendment 
belore  the  voters,  Felix  R.  Mc- 
Knight  of  Dallas  Morning  News 
went  into  a  huddle  with  a  small 
group  of  his  colleagues  from 
other  Texas  newspapers. 

As  a  result,  lexans  were  as¬ 
sured  of  knowing  the  outcome 
of  their  voting  at  a  special  elec¬ 
tion  on  Aug.  23,  a  Saturday, 
when  they  picked  up  their  Sun¬ 
day  morning  papers. 

Me  Knight  Is  Chairman 
McKnight,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  News,  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Texas  Election  Bureau.  Four 
other  Texas  newspaper  manag¬ 
ing  editors  complete  the  board. 

The  bureau,  which  is  31  years 
old,  is  an  unofficial  setup,  run  by 
the  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  who  are  members. 

It  turns  the  trick  of  getting 
election  results  fast  from 
throughout  the  vast  reaches  of 
Texas.  It  issues  the  returns  to 
its  members  to  publish  while 
the  returns  are  news — the  hot¬ 
test  news  in  Texas  on  the  un¬ 
usually  hot  July  and  August 
Saturday  nights  when  the  polls 
close  down  on  the  hectic  Demo¬ 
cratic  primaries. 

McKnight  and  his  board  — 
James  F.  Chambers,  Dallas 
Times  Herald;  Charles  A.  Guy, 
Lubbock  Avalanche  Journal; 
James  R.  Record.  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  and  M.  E.  Walter, 
Houston  Chronicle — voted  bud¬ 
get  for  the  special  election,  and 
assessed  individual  members  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Then  they  left  it  to  Robert  L. 
Johnson  to  take  over. 

Returns  irom  254  Coimties 
Johnson,  a  Dallas  advertising 
man  and  one  time  reporter,  has 
worked  with  the  Election  Bu¬ 
reau  since  his  days  as  a  Journal¬ 
ism  student  25  years  ago.  He  has 
been  manager  for  the  last  10. 

He  sets  up  the  machinery  for 
gathering  the  returns  in  254 
counties,  and  then  for  the  tabu¬ 
lation  and  distribution  to  the 
member  newspapers  and  sta¬ 
tions. 

That  means  a  network  of  cor¬ 
respondents  in  every  county. 
And  it  means  having  ready  the 
central  staff— up  to  70  people  in 
big  election  years — to  receive 
the  returns,  talley  them,  inter¬ 
pret  them  and  get  it  on  the 
wires. 

“Takes  a  lot  of  preparation.” 
says  Johnson.  This  election  was 
a  small  one  in  an  off-year.  Last 
year  was  the  bureau's  biggest  to 
date.  It  had  73  newspapers  and 
34  radio  stations  participating. 
It  used  a  budget  of  about  $10,- 
000. 

Take  the  performance  of  the 
Election  Bureau  on  the  night  of 
the  polling; 

Polls  close  at  7  p.m.  Some 
election  boxes  are  in  precincts 
more  than  700  miles  from  Dallas. 
Bureau  headquarters  are  in  the 


Dallas  News  building.  A  half 
hour  before  polls  clos^,  the  bu¬ 
reau  had  received  reports  from 
15  counties. 

Three  hours  later  —  by  9:30 
p.m. — the  bureaus  correspond¬ 
ents  in  more  than  half  the  state's 
counties  had  reported,  and  more 
than  400,000  votes  had  been 
counted.  It  was  clear  that  Beau- 
ford  Jester  had  defeated  Dr. 
Homer  P.  Rainey.  Percentages 
showed  it. 

At  half-past  midnight,  John¬ 
son  had  before  him  returns  from 
242  of  the  254  counties,  with 
a  total  of  1,001,745  votes,  and 
the  Sunday  cxlitions  could  go  to 
bed  with  virtually  a  complete 
picture  of  the  election. 

The  Bureau  set  a  record  for 
itself.  It  was  the  first  time  it  had 
counted  1,000,000  votes  on  elec¬ 
tion  night,  and  before  turning 
out  the  lights  at  1:30  a.m.,  John¬ 
son  and  his  staff  had  actually 
counted  96.4%  of  the  total  vote 
cast  in  Texas. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time. 
Bureau  returns  were  carried  on 
the  wires  of  all  three  services. 

This  was  also  the  arrangement 
for  the  current  special  election. 
It  means  a  saving  to  members  of 
the  cost  of  a  leased  wire  con¬ 
nection,  plus  pay  for  a  telegraph 
operator's  time  in  receiving  Bu¬ 
reau  reports. 

Wired  to  Floor  Above 
Oddly  enough,  while  the  Dal¬ 
las  News  city  room  is  just  one 
flight  up  from  the  bureau  s  elec¬ 
tion-night  set-up  all  over  the 
News'  second  floor,  the  News 
used  to  get  the  returns  over  the 
leased-wire  hook-up,  too.  It  was 
the  most  efficient  way. 

On  election  night,  Johnson 
sits  at  a  desk  with  three  or  four 
telephones  in  front  of  him  on 
long  distance  calls.  Nearby  is  a 
receiving  desk  handling  a  flood 
of  incoming  reports — 600  to  1,- 
000  county  reports  on  an  elec¬ 
tion  night. 

In  the  cities  member  papers- 
are  the  Bureau’s  correspondents. 
Out  in  the  great  open  spaces, 
country  editors,  or  county  offi¬ 
cials  do  the  job.  They  phone  or 
wire  in  the  returns.  Johnson 
keeps  on  their  tails. 

Brewster  County  alone  is  al¬ 
most  as  big  as  the  state  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts — larger  than  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  Rhode  Island  com¬ 
bined.  Yet  there  are  only  six 
election  boxes  scattered  through 
it,  with  a  total  of  about  1,500 
votes. 

At  the  bureau,  a  statistician 
keeps  a  close  check  on  the  per¬ 
centage  of  votes  each  candidate 
gets,  starting  about  8  p.m.  elec¬ 
tion  night. 

Close  fights  make  every  vote 
count.  One  such  was  W.  Lee 
O'Daniel's  successful  race  for 
the  United  States  Senate  in  a 
special  election  in  June,  1941.  It 
was  a  photo-finish  with  present 
Congressman  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Bad  weather  hampered  vote¬ 
gathering.  Johnson  phoned  one 
West  Texas  correspondent,  des- 


originally.  In  1918,  the  Dtll« 
News  brought  in  an  expert  fm 
New  York.  He  propos^  to  it- 
range  a  telephone  network  thit 
would  serve  the  purpose.  Tla 
telephone  company  offered  i|| 
long  distance  facilities,  such  a 
they  were  then  for  the  wide  artt 
of  Texas. 

Came  election,  and  a  hot  Sat 
urday  night,  and  the  acid  test 
for  the  telephone  hook-up. 
Everything  went  wrong. 

"Hell,  it  can't  be  done,’’  said 
the  expert,  and  caught  the  mid 
night  train  out  of  Dallas. 

Under  A.  F.  Henning,  newi 
editor  of  the  News,  the  bureau 
was  perfected.  He  managed  it 
until  his  death  in  1937,  whei 
Johnson  succeeded  him. 

Every  other  year,  at  the  an- 
,  .  "Tt  'T  ~  ual  AP  managing  editors’  meet 

ii^S-  directors  of  the  bureau  art 
elected.  They  serve  two  yean 
Each  election  year  the  directon 

estimate  the  cost  of  operatioa 

4  “Actually,”  says  Johnson, 

\  “there  have  been  refunds  almos 
^  every  year,  with  amounts  vary 
ing  from  5  to  20%  before  1941 
^  ^  when  refunds  amounted  to  40% 

-V  of  the  original  assessment.  Ii 
-  ^  1944  radio  stations  were  admit 

ted  to  the  bureau.” 

Robert  L  Johnson  I-3St  year  assessments  on  indi 

vidual  papers  ranged  from  i 
perately  trying  to  get  a  com-  of  $570  to  $38,  but  refund! 

plete  report  on  the  man's  brought  the  net  cost  to  $427.3(1 
county.  He  said  he  just  wouldn’t  $28.50,  respectively.  _ 
be  able  to  get  the  remaining  re-  ^  particular  riewspapers  as- 
turns  for  anolhor  day  sossment  is  basod  on  consid6rS‘ 

He  said.  "The  creek’s  up  and  tions  including  circulation,  area 
the  telephone  wires  are  down.”  served,  ability  to  pay  and  value 
Johnson's  bureau  was  still  go-  of  the  service  to  a  paper, 
ing  strong  on  Sunday  in  the  About  90%  of  the  cost  is  borne 

close  O'Daniel  election,  and  into  larger  papers.  Papers 

the  early  part  of  the  week  to  without  Sunday  editions  arent 
get  a  near-complete  picture.  In  interested,  but  some  papers  put 
the  only  county  which  reported  special  Sunday  editions  for 
a  tie  vote,  Johnson  phoned,  and  elections, 
found  that  the  election  judge  Some  years  ago,  when  the 

had  gone  out  for  a  game  of  golf  membership  was  small,  mdivid- 
Sunday  and  would  finish  count-  newspapers  like  the  Dallu 
ing  the  next  day.  News  stood  assessments  as  hign 

Some  Confusion  Arises  nt  tho  bureau  is 


ing  the  next  day.  News  stood  assessments  as  high 

Some  Confusion  Arises  Management  of  the  bureau  is 

It  was  in  the  O  Daniel  fight —  a  part-time  job  for  Johnson,  but 
when  political  feeling  ran  very  in  election  years  .there  is  much 
high — that  confusion  about  the  to  do.  He  starts  about  February, 
character  of  the  Election  Bureau  Forms  must  be  printed.  Special 
showed  itself.  instructions  go  to  correspond- 

Some  O’Daniel  adherents  said  ents.  Gaps  in  the  organization— 
the  bureau  sought  his  defeat,  about  20  or  30  new  correspond- 
One  charge  was  that  the  bureau  ents  an  election — must  be  filled, 
held  up  election  returns  to  He  has  special  prizes  and 
“make  news.”  This  latter  charge  bonuses  of  anywhere  from  $1  to 
was  answered  by  one  Texas  edi-  $5  for  speed  in  getting  reports 
torial  writer  who  pointed  out  in  on  election  night, 
that  the  biggest  news  was  get-  And  when  a  correspondent 
ting  the  returns  published  as  sends  in  an  expense  claim  like 
quickly  as  possible.  this  one  which  came  from  the 

Feature  stories  and  editorials  editor  of  a  southwest  Texas 
ran  in  many  Texas  newspapers  country  weekly,  Johnson  knows 
to  explain  that  the  Election  Bu-  what  to  do. 
reau  had  no  connection  with  the  Wrote  the  correspondent: 
state  government,  and  no  po-  “This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
litical  role,  but  was  simply  a  co-  sumitted  an  expense  account 
operative  non-profit  undertaking  since  I  have  been  handling  the 


by  the  newspapers  as  a  public  ( Blank )  County  election  returns 
service.  for  the  Bureau,  but  this  seems  of 

Before  the  newspapers  of  a  nature  that  should  be  submit- 
Texas  tackled  the  job,  it  used  to  ted,  since  an  unofficial  figure 
be  weeks  in  the  old  days  before  was  used  by  the  local  tabulation 
the  public  knew  the  outcome  of  and  we  were  unable  to  get  the 
an  election.  correct  vote  without  making  the 

At  flr.«t  Dallas  -  Galveston  trip,  otherwise  the  returns  from 
News,  then  a  “chain”  combina-  this  box  would  not  have  been 

tion,  and  San  Antonio  Express  available  until  much  later 

did  a  survey  type  of  canvass  of  “Automobile  trip  to  Thrifty, 
the  returns.  Then  in  1916  this  Texas,  to  obtain  returns  from 
group  merged  with  a  rival  set-up  that  box,  due  to  telephone  Imes 
supported  by  another  group  of  being  out  of  commission.  Di*- 
Texas  papers  to  establish  the  tance,  35  miles.  Amount  of  ex¬ 
bureau.  pense,  $1.’’ 

It  was  somewhat  primitive  Johnson  paid. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  2'/,  1947 


REMEMBER  "MA  NOT  FIREPROOF! 


Two  THOUSAND  CHILDREN  — 
UNDER  5  — WERE  BURNED  TO 
DEATH  LAST  year!  Many  more 
will  carry  the  disfiguring  scars  of 
fire  through  life. 

Shock  has  followed  shock  over 
the  nation— as  one  horrible  fire 
disaster  has  followed  another.  .\nd 
the  rate  of  death  and  destruction 
continues  to  rise. 

(’.an  anything  be  done  to  stop 
it?  The  President  of  the  Ibiited 
States  thinks  so.  He  has  mar¬ 
shalled  the  nation’s  leading  fire 
safety  experts  in  an  all-out  war 
against  this  serious  menace  to  our 
national  well-being  and  economy. 

Responsibility  for  improved 
laws  and  building  codes,  fire  pre¬ 
vention  education,  modernized 
fire-fighting  services,  building  reg¬ 


ulations,  must  be  accepted  by  high¬ 
est  state  and  municipal  officials. 

The  action  and  support  must 
come  from  every  citizen  in  local 
communities— from  you,  whose 
lives  and  welfare  are  in  constant 
danger. 

Remember— fire  strikes  with 
the  force  of  war.  It  must  be  feared 


and  dealt  with  as  an  enemy  with 
the  power  to  kill  and  destroy. 


TAKE  THIS  AaiON  NOW!  To  help  you  pro¬ 
tect  yourself  and  your  community,  write 
today  for  a  free  copy  of  “The  Action 
Program."  Address:  The  President’s 
Conference  on  Fire  Prevention,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


«  Qafety  from  fire  should  not  be  a  topic  for  discus- 
^  sion  one  or  two  weeks  of  the  year.  It  is  definitely 
a  vear-round  public  responsibility.  We  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  can  give  aid  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  existing  agencies.  The  impetus  must  come 
from  the  states  and  from 
every  community  and 
every  individual  ^ 

in  the  land."  1 1  j 


This  statement  is  one  of  a  series  published  by  the  member  companies  of  The  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  in  support  of  The  President’s  Conference  on  Fire  Prevention. 
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Canadians  See 
Bureau  Presentation 

For  the  first  time  since  its  in 
ception  last  December,  “Mort 
Power  In  Newspaper  Ads,”  slide 
presentation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspa 
per  Publishers  Association,  was 
shown  in  Canada  Sept.  25  at 
the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

Allen  B.  Sikes,  Bureau  ser¬ 
vice  manager,  will  make  the 
presentation  at  a  special  meet 
ing  of  national  advertisers  and 
agency  personnel.  The  meeting 
is  being  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  and  the  daily  news 
papers  of  Toronto  in  coopera 
tion  with  the  Bureau. 

A  similar  showing  was  to  be 
made  by  Mr.  Sikes  at  the  Mount 
Royal  Hotel,  Montreal,  Sept.  26. 
CDNA  also  sponsored  this 
meeting  jointly  with  the  Mont 
real  newspapers. 

“More  Power  In  Newspaper 
Ads"  is  based  upon  readership 
results  culled  from  the  eight 
year-old  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading.  Some  2,000 
persons  have  seen  the  presents 
tion  in  the  United  States. 


Young  German 
Newsmen  Learn 
U.  S.  Methods 


PruNSTADT,  Germany  — 
Twenty  young  German  ^itors 
and  writers  have  completed  a 
course  in  American  newspaper 
methods  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  unofficial 
Army  newspaper. 

A  school  of  journalism,  which 
opened  here  Aug.  4  to  train 
soldiers  for  posts  on  S  &  S  and 
Army  unit  newspapers,  took  on 
an  international  character  when 
military  government  officials 
asked  if  German  newsmen 
might  attend. 

After  an  invitation  from  Lt. 
Col.  William  G.  Proctor,  editor- 
in-chief  of  S  &  S,  the  Germans 
arrived  from  Bavaria.  Wurttem- 
berg-Eladen,  Land  Hesse,  and 
the  Bremen  enclave.  Before  long 
a  group  representative  of 
DANA,  the  German  news 
agency,  and  of  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
more  than  1,500,00,  was  attend¬ 
ing  the  classes. 

The  school  was  conducted  by 
Wayne  Jordan,  editorial  adviser 
of  S  &  S  and  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of 
Maine.  Jordan,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  and  former  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Business  Week,  did  his 
earlier  newspaper  work  in  To¬ 
ledo  and  Detroit. 

Kenneth  Zumwalt,  managing 
editor  of  S  &  S,  and  formerly 
with  Sacramento  ( Calif. ) 
Union,  and  other  executives  and 
staff  members  participated  in 
the  program  of  instruction. 

The  German  guests  shared 
their  classroom,  in  an  old 
schoolhouse  now  used  as  a  GI 
billet,  with  one  U.  S.  Army 
officer  and  20  enlisted  men. 

A  major  difficulty  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  free  press  in  Germany, 
according  to  military  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  has  been  the  lack 
of  experienced  personnel.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  long  news  blackout 
under  the  Nazis,  most  of  the 
load  has  to  be  carried  by  very 
old  or  very  young  men. 

Before  leaving  for  their 
homes,  the  German  young  men 
and  women  signed  a  letter  of 
appreciation  in  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  shape 
the  future  of  Germany’s  press 
along  democratic  lines.  , 


Wayne  Jordan,  editorial  adviser  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  lectures  to 
young  German  newspaper  workers  on  American  editorial  methods 
in  an  old  schoolhouse  in  Piungstadt 


'Passion  for  Ne-ws'  Public  Eats  Cake 

Holds  Subscribers  On  Daily's  Birthday 

Morehead  City,  N.  C. — Herb-  Modesto,  Calif. — Friends  and 
ert  D.  Brauff,  publisher  of  Wtl-  customers  of  Modesto  Bee,  who 
son  (N.  C. )  Times,  says  the  recently  entered  the  newspaper 
newspaper  run  with  a  “passion  office  were  treated  to  a  piece  of 
for  news”  instead  of  from  the  cake. 

business  office  will  be  the  most  It  was  a  birthday  cake  on 
profitable  one  in  a  financial  which  was  inscribed:  “20th  An- 

sense,  too.  niversary.” 

He  told  the  annual  convention  The  youngest  of  the  Mc- 
of  North  Carolina  Chambers  of  Clatchy  Newspapers  was  ac- 
Commerce  Executives  that  in-  quired  from  the  late  A.  L.  Sher- 
sistence  of  getting  all  the  news  man  on  Aug.  21,  1927,  when  it 
held  subscribers  even  during  was  known  as  Modesto  News- 
the  depression.  During  the  early  Herald,  a  morning-evening  corn- 
days  of  the  depression  the  ad-  bination.  Its  name  was  changed 
vertisers  were  the  first  to  drop  on  July  26,  1933,  and  it  became 
out,  he  added,  while  subscribers  an  evening  publication  in  1938. 
discontinued  only  from  neces  Just  as  the  Bee  completed  two 
sity.  decades  of  service,  so  did  eight 

That  taught  him,  he  said,  that  employes  complete  the  same 

“henceforth  I  would  run  those  length  of  time  with  the  Mc- 
newspapers  I  had  anything  to  Clatchy  organization:  Managing 
do  with  by  exhibiting  the  same  Editor  Harry  Conway  and  Busi- 
passion  for  news  that  the  true  ness  Manager  William  B.  O’Shea, 
newspaperman  always  has,  in  sis  well  as  L.  C.  Kessell,  tele- 
the  full  knowledge  that  if  I  graph  editor;  James  Roach, 
had  the  readers,  I  would  get  the  sports  editor;  C.  A.  Johnson, 
advertising  and  that  profits  pressroom  foreman;  A.  R.  Grif- 
would  logically  follow.  They  al-  fiths,  and  C.  L.  McIntosh,  corn- 
ways  have.”  positors,  and  M.  J.  Schoenfelder, 

Brauff  added:  “I’ve  heard  it  composing  room  foreman, 
said  that  20  years  are  required  Personnel  of  the  newspaper, 
to  build  a  good  newspaper.  I’ve  together  with  their  wives,  hus- 
been  in  the  business  40  years  bands  and  friends,  commemo- 
and  I’ve  succeeded  so  far  in  rated  the  anniversary  with  a 
building  only  one.”  picnic. 


Advice  from  The 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


The  time  to  prepare  yourself  for  1946 
is  NOW.  Plan  to  take  advantage  of 
new  Tax  Developments.  Watch  vital 
events  in  Washington.  Keep  informed 
on  trends  that  may  affect  your  businea 
and  personal  income. 

The  above  is  the  kind  of  information 
you  get  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
EVERY  DAY.  On  page  1,  every 
Wednesday,  you  get  a  Tax  Report 
which  summarizes  important  Tax 
Developments.  Every  Thursday  you 
get  a  Business  Bulletin  which  tells  you 
latest  trend-making  news  in  business 
and  industry.  Every  Friday  you  get 
Washington  Wire,  a  column  of  news 
about  vital  events  in  the  nation's 
capital.  You  are  also  promptly  in¬ 
formed  on  every  major  new  develop¬ 
ment  relating  to  Labor,  Materials, 
Prices,  Marketing,  Foreign  Trade, 
Commodities,  Securities,  Finance  and 
World  Events, 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  com¬ 
plete  business  daily.  Has  largest  staff 
of  writers  on  business  and  finance. 
The  only  business  paper  served  by  all 
four  big  press  associations.  Try  it  for 
3  months.  Just  tear  out  this  ad  and 
attach  check  for  $5  and  mail.  Or  tell 
us  to  bill  you.  Trial  subscription,  $5 
for  3  months— 77  issues  (in  tl.  S.  and 


Eliminate  Re-Melting 
of  First  Stereo  Casts 


Executives  Association’s  “Sales 
and  Idea  Book,”  which  incorpor¬ 
ates  the  best  campaigns  exhibi¬ 
ted  at  the  group’s  San  Francisco 
meeting,  has  just  come  off  the 
press,  it  Is  announced  by  Lyle 
A.  Johnson  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star,  chairman  of  the 
exhibits  committee. 

Priced  at  $8.75  a  copy,  the 


li  your  stereo  foundry  still  iollovtrs  the  custom  of 
throwing  back  first  casts,  it  is  time  to  learn  about 
the  experience  of  many  publications  who  have 
eliminated  the  practice.  A  change  to  Certified 
Mats  has  saved  them  this  exhausting  effort  and 
loss  of  time. 


book  reproduces  more  than  100 1 
award-winning  panels  and  tells 
numerous  success  stories.  It  is 
designed  for  members’  use  as  a 
selling  and  servicing  aid.  Copies 


may  be  obtained  by  writing  Mr. 
Johnson. 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

for  the  large  metropolitan  daily  .  .  . 

th«  Got!  Hwadlinar 

(with  or  without  color  printing  facilities) 
for  the  medium-size  daily  .  .  . 

tho  Duplox  Unitubolar 

(with  or  without  color  printing  facilities) 

tho  Goss  Unitubo 

(with  *  or  without  color  printing  facilities) 

tho  Duplox  Standard  Tubular 

(with  or  without  color  printing  facilities) 
for  the  small  daily  or  weekly  ,  .  . 

tho  Duplox  Modol  I  Flat-Bod 

(8  or  16>page) 

(with  or  without  color  printing  facilities) 
tho  Goss  Cex-O-Typo  Flat-Bod 
(Single  or  Double  Unit) 

(with  or  without  color  printing  facilities) 


/^tedded 


MAGAZINE  PRESSES 

for  large  magazines  in  color  .  .  . 

tho  Goss  Hoavy  Duty 

(built  to  meet  publisher’s  requirements  up 
to  a  maximum  of  5  and  5  color) 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES 

for  large  magazines  and  Sunday  newspaper 

gravure  sections  .  .  . 

tho  Goss  Spoodry 

(either  mono*  or  multi-color) 

COLOR  PRESSES 

for  color  comic  and  newspaper  magazine 
supplements  ,  ,  . 

tho  Goss  Multicolor 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 

Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 

New  york  Son  Proncisco  London,  England 
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Everybody’s  Happy 
With  7-Column  Page 


MONHOVIA,  Galif. — Many  pub¬ 
lishers  of  eight-column  news¬ 
papers,  plagued  with  newsprint 
shortage,  have  pondered  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  using  easier-to-get 
odd-size  rolls  and  running  a 
seven-column  paper.  Publisher 
Charles  F.  Davis  of  Monrovia 
(Calif.)  News-Post  decided  to 
take  the  plunge,  and  now  after 
a  three-months  trial  reports: 
“The  water’s  fine!” 

“Everybody  wins,”  Davis  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “Adver¬ 
tiser,  reader  and  the  newspa¬ 
per!” 

“One  of  the  most  beneficial 
results  of  the  change  to  seven- 
column  format  was  psycholog¬ 
ical — it  stimulated  the  whole 
staff,”  he  went  on.  “The  ad¬ 
vertising  department  had  some¬ 
thing  new  to  sell;  it  wais  like  a 
tonic;  it  snapped  them  out  of 
the  rut.  The  ^itorial  staff  found 
new  angles  to  the  art  of  make¬ 
up  which  seemed  to  offer  more 
possibilities  with  an  odd  num¬ 
ber  of  columns. 

“The  circulation  crew  had  a 
bulkier  and  better  paper  to  sell. 
And  the  mechanical  department 
found  challenge  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  the  change  in 
page  width.” 

Sales  Points  for  Admen 
The  change  afforded  several 
obvious  sales  points  for  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors.  A  full-page  ad 
cost  less;  an  advertiser  could 
dominate  a  page  with  fewer 
inches;  even  a  small  ad  looked 
bigger  because  it  was  bigger 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  page. 
This  might  at  first  seem  like 
“selling  down,”  but  it  hasn’t 
worked  out  that  way.  Records 
show  an  increase  in  linage. 

Classified  revenue  was  nota¬ 
bly  increased.  This  was  partly 
because  eight  columns  were 
maintained  for  classified  pages 
despite  the  narrower  page, 
which  meant  narrower  columns, 
hence  greater  linage  for  the 
same  copy  but  at  the  same  per- 
line  rate.  And  because  “success 
breeds  success”  in  classified,  the 
^crease  in  linage  resulting 
from  narrower  columns  started 
a  chain  reaction  that  generated 
a  genuine  increase  in  volume. 

With  more  tonnage,  Davis  was 
able  to  run  a  looser  paper  even 
with  increased  ad  linage.  Thus 
he  was  enabled  to  devote  full 
ages  to  such  features  as  su- 
arban  news  and  sports;  and  to 
give  two  pages  to  society  and 
three  to  building  and  garden¬ 
ing.  This  improved  department¬ 
alization  provided  a  fine  selling 
tool  for  solicitors. 

Editorial  Staff  Inspired 
The  editorial  department, 
given  a  little  more  space,  was 
in  turn  encouraged  to  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job,  to  give  more  complete 
coverage  and  produce  snappier¬ 
looking  pages. 

The  change  in  page  width 
naturally  meant  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  altera- 
tlbn.  Pages  are  made  up  in  the 
same  eight-column  chases  and 
oue  outside  column  blocked  out 


— the  first  column  on  left  hand 
pages  and  the  last  column  on 
right-hand  pages.  Thus  there  is 
no  change  in  widths  of  casts 
and  no  press  cylinder  readjust¬ 
ment  necessary.  Outermost  ink 
fountains  were  turned  off  and 
minor  adjustments  made  in  the 
folder. 

Mechanical  Foreman  Charles 
H.  Ellsworth  reports  no  tend¬ 
ency  to  web  breaks  or  any 
other  noticeable  difference  in 
run  characteristics. 

With  10%  more  tonnage  al¬ 
lotted  him  by  the  owner  organ¬ 
ization,  Southern  California  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  because 
he  can  use  30V4-in.  and  30V6-in. 
rolls  which  are  unacceptable  to 
the  other  SCAN  papers,  Davis 
has  had  such  all-around  good 
results  that  some  of  his  fellow 
SCAN  publishers  are  eyeing  the 
possibility  of  reducing  their 
formats  to  seven  columns,  too. 

The  sole  disadvantage  is  the 
occasional  loss  of  an  eight-col¬ 
umn  national  ad;  but  that  doesn’t 
happen  very  often  (not  many 
full-page  national  ads  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  suburban  dailies.) 

The  few  times  it  has  hap¬ 
pened,  Davis  consoled  himself 
by  looking  at  his  over-ail  linage 
increases,  and  the  all-around 
improved  News-Post,  and  de¬ 
cided  the  gains  outweighed  the 
losses  by  a  good  margin. 

■ 

FTC  Issues  Order 
On  Contest  Claims 

An  order  to  stop  exaggerating 
a  participant’s  poseibilities  of 
winning  a  contest  has  been 
served  on  Publishers  Service 
Co.,  New  York  City,  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  was  begun  in  1943. 

The  order  specifically  affects 
the  company’s  conduct  of  rebus- 
type  puzzle  contests  initiated  In 
newspaper  advertisements. 

The  FTC  found  on  the  respon¬ 
dents’  sales  plan  that  each  ini¬ 
tial  advertisement  gave  no  in¬ 
dication  that  the  same  ad  was 
reneated  in  other  napers  and 
that  “many  thousands”  of  per¬ 
sons  rather  than  “only  a  small 
number”  were  tied  for  first  prize 
at  the  completion  of  the  first 
contest  with  frequently  not 
more  than  one  chance  in  70,000 
or  80,000  that  any  one  con¬ 
testant  could  win  a  valuable 
prize. 

The  FTC  order  banned  false 
representations  on  the  number 
of  tying  entries,  on  the  con¬ 
testant’s  prospects  of  winning 
by  continued  purchases  and  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  first 
tie-breaking  contest,  on  the  con¬ 
testant’s  opportunity  of  doubling 
his  prize  by  completing  the  final 
tie-breaking  contest  and  pur¬ 
chasing  an  extra  set  of  the  re¬ 
spondent’s  books  or  publications. 

The  respondent  in  a  filed  an¬ 
swer  last  April  admitted  the  ma¬ 
terial  allegations  of  fact  and 
waived  furttier  legal  procedure, 
the  FTC  reported. 


'Dutch  Uncle' 

M’lwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  is 
profiled  under  the  headline, 
“Milwaukee's  Dutch  Uncle."  in 
the  Sept.  20th  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  David  G.  Wittels. 
author  oi  the  piece,  says  the 
Journal  is  the  dominant  factor 
making  the  city  "very  close  to 
the  cleanest,  safest,  healthiest 
and  best-governed  city  in  the 
countrv." 


Newsprint  Stocks 
Built  Up  for  Winter 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  had  42  days  supply 
of  newsprint  on  hand  and  in 
transit  at  the  end  of  August, 
1947  These  stocks  compare  with 
37  days  at  the  end  of  August 
1946;  ^9  days  at  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust  1945  and  53  days  at  the  end 
of  August  1941. 

This  increase  in  stocks  repre¬ 
sents  a  seasonal  building  up  of 
reserves  against  the  months 
when  weather  conditions  and 
box  car  shortages  may  again  de¬ 
lay  shipments. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
ANPA  consumed  281,102  tons  of 
newsprint  in  August  1947  com¬ 
pared  with  257,303  tons  in  Au¬ 
gust  1946  and  224,361  tons  in 
August  1941.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  August  1947  oyer 
August  1946  of  9.2%  and  an  in¬ 
crease  over  August  1941  of 
2.5.3%. 


Judge  Appeals 
For  PublicitY 
On  Juveniles 

Spencer,  W.  Va. — Change  of 
the  West  Virginia  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  publication  of  names  of  per¬ 
sons  under  18  involved  in  crimes 
was  urged  by  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Lewis  H.  Hiller  in  a 
charge  to  the  grand  jury. 

Declared  Judge  Miller: 

“Newspapers  by  exposing  facts 
about  crime  conditions  provide 
necessary  public  information  to 
bring  about  reformation.  If  the 
public  is  kept  in  the  dark  about 
crime,  then  it  can’t  be  expected 
to  move  toward  any  reduction 
in  criminal  offenses. 

“The  sunlight  of  investiga¬ 
tions  thrown  on  criminals  is  the 
most  effective  method  of  sup¬ 
pression  I  know.” 

“Juvenile  crime,”  he  asserted, 
“has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  until  we  make  known  the 
facts  this  type  of  crime  will 
continue  to  grow. 

“One  answer  lies  in  publicity 
to  halt  the  trend.  We  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  much  reforming  when 
the  delinquents  are  lost.” 


$30,000  Plant  Fire 

Wellsburg,  W.  Va. — Wellsbnrg 
Daily  Herald’s  plant  was  swept 
Sept.  12  by  a  fire  which  caused 
damage  estimated  by  Publisher 
I.  H.  McCamick  at  $30,000.  The 
Sept.  12  issue  of  the  Herald  was 
published  from  another  plant 
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95%  of  The  Headlight  and  The 
Sun  net  paid  daily  circulation  is 
home  delivered.  That  is  why 
national  advertisers  seeking 
adequate  home  coverage  and 
satisfactory  results  choose  this 
medium.  Local  news  is  con¬ 
tinually  featured. 
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Tell  them  to  take  it  easy  . . . 


TWO  out  of  every  three  automobile  accidents 
in  the  U.  S.  last  year  involved  mistakes  by  drivers. 

Speeding — by  far  the  greatest  of  these  mistakes — 
cost  the  lives  of  9,460  men,  women  and  children. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  asked 
newspapermen  to  save  that  many  lives  this  year 
by  making  the  nation  highway  safety-conscious. 

So  tell  them  to  take  it  easy. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
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Inquirer  Charities 
Serve  Dual  Purpose 


By  Charles  W-  Duke 

/'HILADELPHIA — Every  news¬ 
paper,  maintains  Walter  H. 
Annenberg,  merits  its  franchise 
only  by  virtue  of  its  public  ser¬ 
vice. 

Upon  this  broad  general  pol¬ 
icy,  Inquirer  Charities,  Inc., 
now  approaching  the  end  of  its 
first  five  years,  has  conducted 
its  operations  with  a  duofold 
objective:  First,  it  operates  as 
a  humanitarian  organization, 
pouring  a  continuous  stream  of 
money  in  generous  allotments 
into  the  treasuries  of  needy 
charities;  secondly,  the  news¬ 
paper  itself  reaps  its  just  re¬ 
wards  through  continuing  cam¬ 
paigns  of  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg.  editor 
and  publisher  of  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  is  president  of  In¬ 
quirer  Charities.  Inc.,  and  the 
guiding  spirit,  with  an  active 
hand  in  every  enterprise. 

Specialized  in  Sports  at  First 

Originally,  Inquirer  Charities 
operated  as  the  Inquirer  Ath¬ 
letic  Association,  its  operations 
being  confined  to  athletic  events. 
Within  the  past  few  years  it  has 
been  elaborated  to  include  a 
program  of  cultural,  civic  and 
social  affairs. 

All  of  this,  naturally,  comes 
under  the  head  of  promotional 
work.  Inquirer  Charities,  how 
ever,  constitute  only  a  part  of 
the  newspaper's  promotional 
projects.  Virtually  equal  in  im¬ 
portance  and  amount  of  re¬ 
quired  work  is  a  series  of  an¬ 
nual  special  events,  which, 
while  not  specifically  charged 
with  the  assignment  to  raise 
money  for  charities,  bear  dis¬ 
tinctively  the  badge  of  public 
service  and  serve  that  end  in 
greater  than  dollar-and-cents 
values. 

Current  examples  distinguish 
the  two.  At  Franklin  Field  on 
Sept.  13  was  played  the  10th 
annual  football  classic.  Net  pro¬ 
ceeds  go  in  entirety  to  charitable 
organizations. 

On  Oct.  21,  the  newspaper 
will  stage  a  fashion  show  in  the 
form  of  a  musical  comedy  that 
will  draw  international  atten¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  not  self-sustaining. 
Inquirer  ownership  will  have  to 
dig  into  its  own  pockets.  It  is 
staged,  as  are  other  special 
events,  as  part  of  the  program 
tq  provide  Philadelphian^  with 
cultural,  artistic  and  social  af¬ 
fairs  that  they  might  not  other¬ 
wise  have  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy. 

Appeal  to  Youth 

Wlhat  the  Inquirer  is  doing  es¬ 
sentially  with  such  a  two-point 
promotional  program  is  build¬ 
ing  for  the  future.  The  appeal 
is'  to  youth:  the  vast  multitude 
of  future  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  One  of  the  executives  in 
charge  of  promotional  activities 
figures  that  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  five  years  there  is  someone 
above  the  age  of  12  .years  in  the 
3.000,000  metropoUteia-popuIa- 


tion  area  of  Philadelphia  who 
has  not  been  a  participant  in. 
or  a  spectator  at.  one  or  more 
of  the  special  events  in  the  news¬ 
paper's  program,  he  or  she  is 
probably  a  shut-in.  Even  then, 
shut-ins  have  “participated”  to 
the  extent  of  listening  in  by 
radio. 

During  the  first  three  years  of 
Inquirer  Charities,  it  was  found 
contributions  had  gone  to  26 
charities  and  public  service  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  amount  of 
$145,235.  The  audit  showed  that 
$121,195  of  the  total  donations 
were  net  proceeds  of  sponsored 
affairs.  A  balance  of  donations 
amounting  to  $24,040  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Inquirer  with¬ 
out  charge  for  administrative 
expenses. 

Variety  of  Events 

A  rundown  of  the  1947  cal¬ 
endar  demonstrates  the  variety 
and  wide  appeal  of  Inquirer 
events.  The  recent  lightweight 
boxing  championship  battle  at 
Municipal  Stadium,  in  which 
Ike  Williams  defeated  Bob 
Montgomery  for  the  title,  drew 
30,500  persons. 

The  fourth  annual  $15,000 
golf  tournament,  staged  at 
Cedarbrrok  Country  Club  in 
May  and  won  by  Bobby  Locke, 
drew  more  than  20.000  persons 
over  four  playing  days. 

Another  star  attraction  was 
the  world  professional  indoor 
tennis  championship  at  the 
Arena,  a  five-day  tourney  won 
by  Bobby  Riggs,  for  which  ex¬ 
hibition  more  than  18,000  fans 
paid  at  the  gate. 

Track  devotees  get  their 
chance  at  the  newspaper’s  an¬ 
nual  invitation  field  and  track 
meet  in  Convention  Hall.  Held 
in  January  this  year,  some 
10,400  paid  to  see  Leslie  Mac- 
Mitchell  win  the  mile. 

The  25-lap  Keystone  Handi¬ 
cap  in  Midget  Auto  Races  at 
Yellow  Jacket  Speedway  in 
July  was  won  by  George  Fonder 
before  a  crowd  of  12,600.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  of  this  affair  were  de¬ 
voted  in  entirety  to  providing 
transportation  for  hospitalized 
veterans  to  various  forms  of  en¬ 
tertainment. 

Amateur  Boxing 

Amateur  boxers  have  their 
day  in  the  Inquirer  Charities 
Tournament  of  Champions. '  For 
the  11th  year,  the  Inquirer 
sponsored  this  season’s  Diamond 
Belt  and  Middle  Atlantic  A.A.U. 
Boxing  Championship  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  About  15,000  fans  saw 
these  fights. 

Baseball,  while  not  on  the 
Charities  program,  is  not  over¬ 
looked  in  the  special  events 
column.  In  cooperation  with  the 
American  Legion,  this  newspa¬ 
per  sponsored  the  Junior  East¬ 
ern  All  Star  game  in  July  at 
Shibe  Park. 

For  young  mashie  wielders, 
the  Golf  Association  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  cooperated  with  the  In¬ 
quirer  in  an  August  tournament 


Walter  H.  Annenberg  presents 
cup  to  the  winner  of  an  Inquirer- 
sponsored  track  meet. 

to  select  the  local  participant 
in  the  National  Caddie  Golf 
Tournament  at  Columbus.  Ohio. 
And  in  June,  one  boy  and  girl 
were  returned  winners  over 
thousands  of  contestants  in  the 
Inquirer’s  annual  marbles  tour¬ 
nament. 

In  March  the  newspaper  gave 
its  second  annual  gold  basket¬ 
ball  dinner  to  the  15  secondary 
school  basketball  stars  selected 
by  the  paper’s  poll  of  coaches 
from  the  city’s  Inter-Academic. 
Public  and  Catholic  school 
leagues.  Parents  were  guests 
also  to  see  their  sons  receive 
gold  basktball  awards  from  Mr. 
Annenberg.  A  similar  dinner 
and  award  was  given  to  37  out¬ 
standing  high  school  football 
player-i. 

In  conjunction  with  the  city’s 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  radio  station  coop¬ 
erate  in  conduct  and  make 
award.s  for  the  vacation  activi¬ 
ties. 

Greatest  of  all  cultural  events 
conducted  by  the  Inquirer  is 
the  music  festival.  This  year’s 
attracted  more  than  70,000  per¬ 
sons. 

A  major  attraction  is  an 
annual  quest  in  search  of 
“Voices  of  Tomorrow”,  in  which 
two  persons,  a  man  and  a  wo¬ 
man  contestant,  receive  the 
grand  prize  after  long  elimina¬ 
tion  contests  via  the  airways. 

Participating  in  the  festival 
this  year  were  such  famed  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Fred 
Waring’s  Band,  the  U.  S.  Mar¬ 
ine  Corps  Band,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Redskins  outfit,  with  such 
individual  stars  as  Hazel  Scott, 
Robert  Merrill  and  Oscar  Le¬ 
vant.  and  Paul  Wttiiteman  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

For  booklovers  the  paper 
holds  annual  Book  and  Author 
Luncheons  at  the  Warwick,  in¬ 
troducing  writers  to  their  read- 
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ers.  In  June  and  July  the  newi 
paper  sponsored  an  exhibition 
of  rotogravure  at  the  Museum 
of  Photography.  In  May  it 
joined  with  U.  S.  Navy  in  pro 
senting  at  Wanamaker’s  gallerv 
a  display  of  paintings  by  Navv 
combat  artists  of  the  Pacific 
theater,  with  “Operation  Pa], 
ette”  viewed  by  thousands. 

Special  Awards  of  Its  Own 

Entirely  on  its  own  initiative, 
too,  and  without  support  of  a 
patronizing  public,  the  Inquirer 
operates  various  additional  en 
terprises  solely  in  benefit  of 
worthy  individuals  and  groups 
TCn  years  ago  it  established 
the  Inquirer  hero  awards  for 
conspicuous  bravery  by  firemen 
and  policemen. 

The  M.  L.  Annenberg  Foun 
dation  donates  large  sums  to 
the  city’s  charities  and  other 
worthy  enterprises.  This  was 
established  by  Mr.  Annenberg 
in  honor  of  his  father,  the  late 
M.  L.  Annenberg.  Purpose  of 
this  Foundation  is  to  render 
service,  through  financial  aid 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  Pennsyl 
vania. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  nec 
essary  to  operate  such  an  ex 
tensive  program  of  charities 
and  special  events  do  not  appear 
in  the  calculations  of  any  one 
event  staged  in  behalf  of  char¬ 
itable  organizations.  The  bills 
are  footed  backstage  in  what 
Inquirer  management  regards 
as  one  of  the  major  projects  of 
any  newspaper,  large  or  small 
— public  service. 
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Abitibi  Calls  Inquiry 
‘Non-Military  Invasion’ 

By  Jerry  Walker 


CX)UNSEL  for  Abitibi  Power  & 

Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  declared  this 
week  in  Federal  Court.  New 
York  City,  that  the  current  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  inquiry  into 
the  newsprint  industry  is  re¬ 
garded  by  Canadians  as  “a  non- 
military  invasion”  of  their  coun¬ 
try. 

That  opinion  is  held  not  only 
by  business  and  civic  leaders 
but  by  high  officials  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  Attorney  John  A.  Wil¬ 
son  told  Judge  Stephen  W. 
Brennan  in  protesting  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  a  subpoena  which  would 
compel  Abitibi  to  deliver  eight 
truckloads  of  records  across  the 
border. 

'Very  Important  Question* 

“'This  oppressive  subpoena, 
Wilson  argued,  “would  require 
production  of  almost  the  entire 
records  for  about  eight  years  of 
operations  by  Abitibi.’’ 

Wilson  emphasized  that  he 
appeared  “specially"  for  Abitibi, 
a  Canadian  corporation,  to  give 
the  court  a  full  presentation  of 
facts  “on  this  very  important 
question.”  The  case,  he  added, 
raises  questions  of  “more  than 
ordinary  seriousness.’’ 

Service  of  the  subpoena,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Grand  Jury  which 
has  been  investigating  news¬ 
print  supply  and  prices  since 
last  December,  was  made  upon 
Harry  C.  Conway,  vicepresident 
of  G.  H.  Mead  Co.  at  Dayton,  O. 
The  Mead  Co.,  Wilson  said,  is  a 
wholly -owned  subsidiary  of 
Abitibi  but  it  operates  indepen¬ 
dently. 

Answering  the  contention  of 
die  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  that 
Mead  and  Abitibi  are  integrated 
companies,  Wilson  enumerated 
for  the  court  several  “earmarks 
of  independence”  to  show  that 
Mead  has  conducted  its  own  af¬ 
fairs. 

Close  Liaison  Due  to  War 

Crux  of  Abitibi’s  reply  to  the 
Government’s  affidavits  indi¬ 
cating  domination  of  Mead  by 
Abitibi  officers  was  the  assertion 
that  wartime  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  governmental  controls 
in  Canada  required  the  two 
firms  to  establish  close  liaison. 

Judge  Brennan  interrupted  to 
ask:  “Do  you  contend  that  it 
changes  the  rule  of  law  any  if 
you  were  forced  into  a  dom¬ 
inant  position?’’ 

The  question  of  duress  had 
not  been  raised,  Wilson  replied. 
He  repeated  that  “even  if  Mead 
and  Abitibi  had  been  separate 
corporations  they  would  have 
had  to  work  together  closely, 
due  to  persuasive  economic  fac¬ 
tors  of  supply  and  demand.” 

Judge  Brennan  said  he  would 
decide  the  simple  question  of 
whether  Abitibi  was  “found”  to 
be  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  he  held  with  the 
Government,  the  service  of  the 
subpoena  upon  a  Mead  officer 
would  be  regarded  as  valid. 


With  a  nod  in  the  direction 
of  officers  and  counsel  for  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co.  who  filled  a 
spectators’  bench  in  the  court¬ 
room.  Walter  W.  K.  Bennett,  as¬ 
sistant  chief  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division, 
asked  the  court  to  fix  a  date  on 
which  the  subpoena  would  be 
returnable,  in  the  event  he  up¬ 
holds  the  Government. 

“We  would  like  to  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  know  when  the  con¬ 
tempt  begins,”  Bennett  said,  “if 
anyone  in  this  case  shouid  an¬ 
nounce  intention  to  disregard 
the  court's  order.’’ 

His  reference  was  aimed  obvi¬ 
ously  at  the  position  which  the 
two.  Canadian  susidiaries  of  In¬ 
ternational  have  taken,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  the  Supreme 
Court  pass  upon  their  amenabil¬ 
ity  to  the  subpoena  issued  by  a 
U.  S.  Grand  Jury. 

Federal  Judge  Henry  W.  God¬ 
dard  ruled  that  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co.  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Sales  Co.  were  properly 
served,  but  he  failed  to  fix  a  re¬ 
turnable  date.  It  is  understood 
the  Government  is  awaiting 
Judge  Goddard's  return  from 
vacation  to  make  its  next  move 
to  compel  production  of  CIP 
records. 

Two  avenues  of  action  are 
open  to  the  Government,  lawy- 
yers  pointed  out.  One  is  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  contempt  citation. 
This  would  set  the  usual  appeal 
procedure  in  motion.  The  other 
rests  upon  Judge  Goddards  dis¬ 
position  of  a  Grand  Jury  pre¬ 
sentment  charging  Internation¬ 
al,  an  American  corporation, 
with  failure  to  produce  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  its  subsidiaries.  He  held 
this  in  abeyance  when  he  ruled 
on  the  subpoena  service. 

Argues  Mead-Abitibi  Relationship 

In  the  Abitibi  case,  the  third 
now  before  the  courts  in  the 
sweeping  investigation  of  the 
newsprint  industry,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  attempted  to  get  at 
records  through  action  against 
the  American  subsidiary  of  a 
Canadian  company. 

Bennett  argued  before  Judge 
Brennan  that  Abitibi  “actually 
is  acting  here  through  Mead  and 
through  its  own  agents  as  well.’’ 
Further,  he  asserted.  Mead  and 
Abitibi  were  “engag^  in  a  plan 
which  had  to  do  with  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  newsprint.” 

Papers  submitted  to  the  court. 
Bennett  said,  support  the  con¬ 
tention  that  officers  of  Mead  and 
Abitibi,  at  regular  sales  confer¬ 
ences  in  Canada,  determined 
what  one  customer  would  get 
and  what  another  customer 
would  get. 

“Abitibi,”  he  recited,  “di¬ 
rected  Mead  with  respect  to 
prices  to  be  charged,  terms  of 
the  contract,  allocation  of  sup¬ 
ply,  a  postwar  plan  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  form  of  contracts,  and 
even  the  exchange  of  customers 
.  .  .  ‘You  take  him,  and  we’ll 
take  this  one.*  ** 


The  Government  offered  in 
evidence  letters  between  Abitibi 
and  Mead  containing  references 
to  “the  price  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram,”  and  Bennett  said  they 
showed  that  Mead  was  used  as 
“a  means  of  promoting  the  scarc¬ 
ity  program.’’ 

The  Mead  company,  Bennett 
related,  deposited  $14,000,000 
during  a  shirt  period  in  the 
Abitibi  bank  account  in  New 
York  City. 

Several  times.  Judge  Brennan 
asked  counsel  if  it  weren't  true 
that  the  courts  have  relaxed  the 
rules  of  20  years  ago  in  regard 
to  service  on  corporations  in 
anti-trust  cases. 

Abitibi  History  Recited 

In  his  recitation  of  Abitibi’s 
history,  since  it  was  formed  in 
Canada  in  1914,  Wilson  dis¬ 
closed  that  in  1946  the  company 
produced  14.7%  of  Canadian 
output  and  sold  84%  to  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States.  For 
years,  he  said,  the  Mead  com¬ 
pany  received  a  discount  of 
$1.50  a  ton  but  the  receiver  in 
charge  of  Abitibi  a  few  years 
ago  cut  this  to  $1. 

Abitibi  bought  out  the  Mead 
firm  for  $750,000  in  October, 
1933,  and  in  1946,  Wilson  said. 
Mead  had  a  net  profit  of  $188,- 
000.  As  an  example  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  he  related  that  Mead, 
which  has  about  170  customers, 
absorbs  all  credit  losses  and 
Abitibi  assumes  none  of  Mead’s 
iiabilities.  Since  1923,  Mead  has 
absorbed  $177,000  in  credit 
losses,  he  said. 

'Not  Clerks  or  Stooges' 

“Mead’s  executives,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “are  not  clerks  or 
stooges  for  Abitibi.  They  receive 
very  substantial  salaries.  One  is 
in  excess  of  $18,000  a  year.” 

While  Mead  sells  only  Abitibi 
paper.  Abitibi  has  one  contract 
of  its  own  with  a  U.  S.  customer 
— the  Hearst  Newspapers,  Wii- 
son  said.  This  contract,  he  em¬ 
phasized,  was  negotiated  in  Can¬ 
ada,  ciosed  in  Canada,  and  ali 
payments  by  Hearst  are  made 
directly  to  Abitibi  in  Canada. 

Occasion  for  close  liaison  be¬ 
tween  Mead  and  Abitibi,  Wilson 
went  on,  arose  recently  when 
Abitibi  had  an  excess  produc¬ 
tion  of  17,800  tons  over  orders. 
Contracts  had  to  be  reviewed, 
he  explained,  and  Mead  was 
asked  to  obtain  customers — 
preferably  permanent  ones. 

Judge  Brennan  asked  Wilson 
to  explain  wherein  Mead  was 
any  different  from  “an  ordinary 
sales  broker.’’ 

Wilson  said  his  motion  papers 
would  answer  that,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  presentation.  He  re¬ 
lated  that  when  Abitibi  fell  into 
“serious  financial  difficulties” 
several  years  ago  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  subsidiary  sales 
agency  was  discussed. 

Steps  to  consummate  the  plan, 
he  said,  were  taken  in  April, 
1946.  and  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  new  setup  was  put  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Mead  assigning  all  its  con¬ 
tracts,  as  of  Sept.  1,  to  Abitibi 
Sales  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Mead  firm 
is  to  be  dissolved  and  Abitibi 
Service  Co.,  an  Ohio  corpora¬ 
tion,  will  take  over  that  phase 
of  the  business  in  Dayton. 

Judge  Brennan  set  Oct.  7  as  a 
deadline  for  filing  briefs. 


Copehort  Asks 
More  Shipping 
For  Alaska 

Washington — One  result  n 
Senator  Homer  Capehart'i  ^ 
cent  visit  to  Alaska  to  itudi 
the  possibilities  of  a  newsprint 
industry  there  is  his  advocin 
of  legislation  to  improve  shi& 
ping  in  the  territory. 

The  chairman  of  the  Seniti 
subcommittee  on  newsprint  saii 
this  week  he  would  urge  repo, 
of  the  Jones  act  which  prohilt 
its  foreign  vessels  from  i»ng«; 
ing  in  intercoastal  trade.  Ht 
said  this  would  enable  Canadii: 
vessels  to  furnish  service  ti 
Alaskan  ports. 

•  *  • 

While  he  was  in  Alaska,  E&! 
learned  this  week,  the  Ketchi 
kan  Chronicle  quoted  Senata 
Capehart  as  saying: 

“Not  only  am  I  convince 
that  Alaska  will  never  develo; 
as  it  should  until  it  has  unintei 
rupted  shipping,  but  we  alx 
find  that  the  present  intarii 
agreement  with  Alaska  Tran» 
portation  Co.,  Northland  Tran» 
portation  Co.  and  Alaska  Steam 
ship  Co.,  who  now  serve  the  Tei 
ritory,  deserves  a  full,  impartii 
investigation. 

“For  instance,  two  of  the 
Seattle  carriers  were  on  the 
verge  of  receiving  a  handsome 
federal  operating  subsidy, 
threatened  to  tie  up  their  ships 
if  the  subsidy  was  not  forth 
coming  at  a  certain  date.  'Then 
they  insisted  on  raising  their  I 
rates  35-40%,  in  spite  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  which  was  aimed  to  bold  I 
down  rates. 

“We  also  discovered  that  the 
longshore  union  is  doing  little  if 
anything  to  see  that  Alaska 
doesn’t  wither  on  the  vine  dur¬ 
ing  the  many  recurrent  tie-ups. 

“Worse  than  that,  we  are  told 
that  two  of  the  Seattle  com¬ 
panies  have  boycotted  an  Alas¬ 
kan  newspaper  and  canceled  all 
their  advertising  because  the 
editor  had  criticized  their  serv¬ 
ice  and  their  continual  rate  in¬ 
creases.  Thus  the  government 
subsidy  is  being  used  to  destroy 
freedom  of  the  press.” 


Timber  Sale  Opposed 
By  Missions  Council 

A  resolution  urging  the  See 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  refrain 
from  selling  timber  on  the  Ton- 
gaiss  National  Forest  in  Alaska 
until  Congress  provides  lor 
speedy  settlement  of  IndiM 
claims  to  this  land  was  adopted 
this  week  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Home  Missioni 
Council  of  North  America. 

In  introducing  the  resolution, 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Earl  Jackman  sa^- 

“While  the  bill  stipulates  that 
royalties  received  from  the  ^ 
of  the  land  will  be  impounded 
to  meet  any  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  claimants,  no  P™cMure 
has  been  set  up  by  which  tm 
Indians  can  actually  secure 
money  rightfully  due  them. 

“Most  of  the  land  in  the  Ton- 
gass  National  Forest,”  pr-  J*"" 
man  explained,  “is  claimed  w 
the  Indians  whose  famiUes  hw 
lived  on  this  land  for  ren- 
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Says  S,  J.  Besthoff,  President  of  Katz  &  Besthoff,  Ltd., 


"It  provides  an  endless  source  of  inspiration  and  support 
for  the  men  and  women  who  get  things  done  for  New  Orleans 

"Going  into  the  home,  as  the  Item 

does,  it  reaches  the  whole  family - 

■  at  the  right  time - when  purchases 

■  \  are  being  planned.  We  advertise 

.  heavily  in  the  Item  because  I  con- 

sider  it  a  great  market  place  in 
which  to  display  our  merchandise."  1 


Katz  &  Bestholi's  16  stores — largest  local 
drug  chain — have  filled  more  than  8  mil¬ 
lion  prescriptions.  The  Item  carries  a  color 
page  every  week  for  K  &  B. 


Reader  Acceptance:  Largest  evening  circulation  in  Louisiana  (92% 
concentrated  in  the  New  Orleans  market--growing  steadily) 

Advertising  Acceptance:  Nearly  12,000,000  lines  carried  in  1946. 


Your 

.  New  Selling  Force 
in  New  Orleans 


SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO.. 
NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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*r  IJ^l  remain  as  reporters  or  on  rt- 

VOITIGH  rlOiCllIlQ  write  desks  ' 

___  T^i  proportion  of  women 

Vw  on  to  iToon  is  about  one  out  of  eight 

rviai  nationally  at  the  present  Ume. 

Both  in  number  of  jobs  and  reported  Miss  Wessels,  and  she 

notes  on  other  wire  services: 

_ »  in  jour-  At  the  Associated  Press  only 

Florence  Wes-  eight  women  writers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  1941  in  only  four  bu- 


Raleigh,  N.  C. — A  veteran 

newspaper  man  is  at  the  same  type  of  work,  women  have  im 
time  a  patriot.  The  Governor  of  proved  their  position 
North  Carolina  says  so.  nallsm  greatly.  Flore 

Recently,  in  connection  with  sels,  New  York  Journal  Amer- 
the  testimonial  dinner  given  to  icon,  indicates  in  an  article  for  reaus.  Today  there  are  90 

Editor  J.  A.  Sharpe  of  Lumber-  Women  Lawyers  Journal.  women  writers  engaged  in  re 

ton  (N.C. )  Daily  Robesonian,  Noting  that  the  war  period  portorial,  desk  and  wire  filing 
Gov.  R.  Gregg  Cherry  wrote;  gave  women  a  chance  to  prove  a.ssignments  in  30  bureaus. 

“A  man  who  devotes  the  ma-  themselves  in  new  positions,  she  During  the  war  United  Press 

jor  part  of  his  life  to  the  pub-  quotes  the  census  figures  for  trained  young  women  as  bureau 
lishing  of  a  newspaper  is  a  pa-  1920,  1930  and  1940  to  show  re  managers  and  staff  members, 
triot  of  the  first  water.  News-  spectively:  5.730  women  of  a  Though  the  number  has  di¬ 
papers  are  a  public  service,  a  total  group  of  34,197  editors  and  minished  through  return  of  vet- 
public  utility  Those  who  have  reporters,  11,924  out  of  51,844  erans  and  marriage,  about  80 

published,  edited  and  managed  and  14,750  out  of  58,253.  remain,  approximately  of 

newspapers  in  North  Carolina  In  the  postwar  period  she  in-  the  staff. 

back  over  the  years  have  done  stances  the  acceptance  of  women  On  the  Journal-American.  she 
so  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  serv-  in  the  wire  services:  said,  15'';  of  the  editorial  em- 

ing  the  State  as  for  any  other  “We  started  training  young  ployes  exclusive  of  artists, 
reason.”  women  as  executives  for  the  photographers  and  copyboys  are 

'■  '  ■  first  time  during  the  war,"  Barry  women. 

#  tt  1  FarLs,  International  News  Serv  Among  comments  she  received 

I  .on  XlOTATCirCl  ice  editor-in-chief,  told  Miss  from  Rlrs.  Eleanor  Patterson. 

Wessels.  “We  even  used  girls  publisher  of  Washington  ( D.  C.) 

#5  bureau  managers.  In  fact  Times-Herald  was: 

*  XVAllvo  #  w  X  wvxxo  some  bureaus  were  staffed  en-  On  qualifications  for  a  woman 

tirely  by  young  women.  Atone  reporter;  “Imagination.  Quick 
V^Il  rrOrriGIl  L^UII  y  time  we  had  six  or  seven  bu  thinking.  Judgment.”  And  she 
Hornell.  N.  Y.  — Alonzo  H.  with  feminine  managers,  add^  to  Washington  reporter 

tT.nn»  Howard.  86.  celebrated  A  dozen  are  still  functioning  as  qualifications  Charm  and  a 

executives  and  about  30  or  40  pretty  face  don  t  hurt,  either. 


fessional  stand- 
ards  should  be 
est  up  to  pre- 
vent  police  re- 
porters  from 
moving  into  for- 
eign  correspon-  B  ^ 
dence  without 
an  apprentice- 

“There  are  too 
many  inflam- 
mable  situations 
in  the  world  to-  Kirkpatrick 
day  to  play  with 
them,"  urged  the  New  York 
Post  Foreign  Service  writer  as 
she  prepared  to  make  the  home 
office  her  headquarters. 

“Enough  irresponsible  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  to  make  fool 
statements  without  the  press 
doing  it!"  she  added  wryly. 

When  Helen  Kirkpatrick  made  75th  anniversary , 
a  postwar  shift  from  the  Chi-  as  an  employe 
cago  Daily  News  Foreign  Serv-  nl  Hornell  Eve-  ||||| 
ice,  she  took  to  the  Post  more  n*ng  Tribune . 
than  sex  appeal.  In  her  dozen  He  was  a  guest  V 
years  of  correspondence  she  has  at  a  dinner  given  ■ 
earned  a  reputation  with  edi-  I’y  W  H. 

tors  for  clear  coverage  and  with  Greenhow  Co., 
fellow  correspondents  for  han-  publishers  of 


lit  Hearf  of Ittdusfnaf  US, 


Howard 


It’s  easy  to  sell  in  Buffalo  be¬ 
cause  you  can  reach  98.6%  of  the 
city  zone  families  in  one  news¬ 
paper — The  News. 

MARKET  FACTS 
City  Population  (iMSEst.)  667,944 
City  and  Trading  Area  1,072,214 
News  Circulation  266,701 


The  map  shows  why  Buffalo  is 
the  location  of  so  many  plants 
concerned  with  national  distri¬ 
bution. 

Diversified  industry  makes 
Buffalo  a  stable  market — a  good 
market  for  your  plant  —  a  good 
market  for  your  product. 


BuFFiLC®&®Ni  w  News 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  RapTasantativti 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 
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LIKE  A  BRIDE  AND  GROOM 


The  honeymoon  isn't  over  in  Pittsburgh!  It's  just  begin¬ 
ning  if  you  route  your  advertising  as  you  route  your 
salesmen.  It's  easy  to  do  in  the  Post-Gazette,  the  only 
Pittsburgh  daily  that  will  work  effectively  with  your 
salesmen  in  selling  the  million  central  city  people — and 
then  travel  with  them  to  help  sell  the  two  million  more 
who  live  in  the  neighboring  144  cities  and  towns. 

POST*  GAZETTE 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC 

YotV  •  Chicago  •  Philadalphia  •  Boilon  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Seattle 
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NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY 


Sevellon  Brown  Sees 
Press  Improving  Self 


editors  from  newspapers  in  19 
states  beginning  their  three- 
week  seminar  on  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  and  techniques.  This  is 
the  first  of  six  seminars  sched¬ 
uled  for  various  groups  of  news¬ 
paper  workers  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence 
Journal- Bulletin  and  founder  of 
the  Institute,  established  the 
tenor  of  the  forthcoming  se¬ 
minar  discussions  by  observing 

1 . 

among  newspapers  and  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  still  more  improve¬ 
ment 

"In  an  America  that  is  shoul¬ 
dering  prodigious  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  world  leadership, 
best  of  our  American  news¬ 
papers  today  are  making  a  no¬ 
table  recoil  in  self-improve¬ 
ment  and  in  their  own  assump¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  for  public 
guidance  and  leadership,”  '' 

Brown  said.  “I  believe  this 
some  day  be  recorded  as  one 
of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  not 
always  so  creditable  history  of 
American  Journalism.  * 

“In  this  high  endeavor  in  so  ° 
grave  «n  emergency,  the  in-  node 
fluence  of  the  individual  news- 
paper,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  .umn 
measured  by  circulation  but  by 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  ^ntii 
editors,  correspondents,  and  re-  -nvei 
porters  of  the  individual  news-  . 

papers.  .  .  Superior  professional  edee< 
performance  is  the  hallmark  of 
an  increasing  number  of  our 
newspapers  today.”  w 

Mr.  Brown  told  the  editors: 

“I  would  not  be  counted  as  an  „  j 
apologist  for  our  press  or  our  v«stj, 
press  associations,  but  I  do  take  .ears 
pride  in  all  efforts  at  improved 
professional  performance.  And 
that  is  the  hard  core  of  purpose  soure 
of  the  hard  work  that  is  expected 
of  you  at  this  Institute.”  ygg 

He  explained  the  Institute  as  overt 
“an  effort  of  newspapermen,  by  ^jjg  ^ 
newspapermen,  for  newspaper-  terest 
men”  to  raise  the  standards  of  y^g 
newspaper  performance  and  an-  jjave 
nounced  the  Institute  is  seek-  ghoul 
ing  an  endowment  fund  of  addec 
$850,000  from  newspaper  pub-  large 
lishers  “to  put  the  Institute  neigh 
upon  a  rounder  and  more  huma 
permanent  basis  and  to  extend  ^gi^ 
its  influence  from  the  confines  nd 
of  the  conference  rooms  in  Co-  retire 
lunrbia  University  to  newspa-  gtaffs 
pers  all  over  the  country.”  A 
little  more  than  $100,000  is  al-  make 
ready  in  hand.  men 

“We  want  every  new^raper-  those 
man  who  knows  what  we  are  hired 
doing  and  whe  believes  in  what  Also, 
the  Institute  is  doing  for  the  in  hk 
sake  of  better  profe&aional  to  fin 
standards  in  Amewtan  journal-  men. 
ism,  to  give  us  his  active  sup-  tion  f 
port  in  this  undertaking.  We  recklc 
must  have  better,  and  yet  better,  Mr. 
new^apjCTs,  if  the  force  of  pub-  wish 
lie  opinion — the  greatest  force  tions. 
in  the  civilized  world  today —  evenii 
is  to  be  enlightened  and  given  and 


cost  of  production  is  threaten¬ 
ing  ttie  editorial  potentialities 
of  self-improvement.  He  urged 
improvement  of  editorial  staffs 
and  suggested  a  long-range  pro- 
-  gram  of  staff  selection  includ- 
the  trend  of  self-improvement  mg  a  more  careful  appraisal  of 
-  j  potential  staff  men  and  a  re¬ 

lease  of  those  who  prove  them-  papers, 
selves  inadequate. 

The  greatest  new  source  of  competition 
♦K-  news  lies  right  under  our  pres-  r  .  i  -  ..  .  .. 

ent  sources,  Mr.  Canham  said,  plained,  which  sacrifices  thor 
It  awaits  a  more  penetrating  oug^ess  and 
analysis  of  the  news.  He  advo-  _  _ 

cated  a  re-appraisal  of  things  jUf-  George  G 
that  need  “defensive  coverage”  stitute  of  ^bl 
criticizing  the  waste  of  man-  guert  exp®rt  a.  —  . 
jw  power  on  such  jobs  that  could  session.  Discuuing  tl 
^***  be  used  for  digging  deeper  into  pap®r  of  the  future, 

'  ,ws  newspapers  are  doing  _  „ 

a™-  ara  from  the  point  of  view  of 
contont,  but  from  the  point  of 
of  mechanics,  of  presenta- 

♦Ka  "iJn/lBa  t*®®-  •'C  ®r®  SbOUt 

100  years  behind.  He  urged 
Mnto  n®wspaper  editors  to  challenge 

to  re?^e  ®verything  done  on  a  paper 
rnn.a  from  beginning  to  end  to 

brighten  it  up  and  make  it  more 
-V  readable.  Readership  can  be 

ise  of  slip-  „  .  .  ■'  ,  j  , 

productive  H®  suggested  newT,  fields,  of 
inveigh  at.  coverage  might  business 

the  group  activities  of  ihlefCjJyJ^ithe  aver- 
as  a  class  age  reader,  healtrt  news,  adult 
lice  are  so  education.  He  urged  a  little 
ey  were  40  niore  humorous  treatment  in 
s  shouldn’t  ll'®  ®ews  when  it  is  warranted 
tho  nritirc  and  also  more  departmentaliza- 
o^rfooked  tion  of  news 
jne  of  the  Questioned  by  the  seminar 
overdo  po-  members  as  to  how  news  could 
news  and  I’®  departmentalized  under  the 
e  in  which  Present  pressure  of  edition 
s  not  in-  times,  it  was  agreed  by  many 
Newspapers  l^^at  reduction  in  the  number 
ause  they  ®1  editions  would  be  the  only 
nd  feel  it  way. 


Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  Christian  Science  Monitor,  addresses  the 
ix'i  fianaging  Editors  Seminar.  At  right,  Edward  L.  Fay  of  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  American. 

.  ,  fewer  errors,  and  less  Dr.  Gallup  also  urged  editors 

strain  on  the  staff.  Because  of  to  make  every  page  interesting 
newspapers  issue  to  get  more  reader  traffic.  He 
‘defensive  editions,”  he  ex-  stressed  this  as  important  from 

an  advertising  competitive  point 
accuracy  for  of  view. 

%inio“  wM  Tran's  ^  ni 

ifternoon  Washington— Charles  G.  Rosi 
le  news-  press  secretary  to  President 
he  said  Truman,  is  being  treated  at  his 
a  go^  home  for  pleurisy. 


CAUrOBNIA.. 

WHERE  1946 

1  retail  SAIXS 

ZOOMS® JfO 


WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplates 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplates 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  atuched  .  .  . 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  you  a 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  deuils  to 
WmS  Nmrtpaair  MmSImo  CfWftl— 
PWaOaia.  N.  J.  N.  Y.  oau*:  SSI  Sta  Aw 


REPRtStNTED  NATIONAllT 
WILLIAMS.  LAWRENCE  »  CRISMt* 
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Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


An  infernofionaf  Oaity  Newspaper 


higher  with 

DEPTH  OF  PENETRATIOM 


groups,  ask  for  branded  merchan¬ 
dise  by  name.  Then,  too,  the 
"spendable  income” — money  avail¬ 
able  for  constructive  spending  — 
is  decidedly  above  average  in  a 
MONITOR  family.  They  prefer  to 
spend  this  on  products  advertised 
in  the  monitor. 

Peg  your  sales  volume  higher  by 
backing  it  with  a  planned  program 
of  MONITOR  advertising  —  tailor- 
made  to  your  needs. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 

One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
commands  the  respect  and  retains 
the  loyalty  of  its  readers  because  of 
its  accuracy  in  world  reporting  and 
the  reliability  of  its  advertising. 

The  MONITOR  has  the  depth  of 
penetration  that  gets  imdemeath 
the  surface  interest  of  its  readers  — 
right  into  where  the  sales  action 
starts.  The  addition  of  this  great 
newspaper  to  a  media  list  has  often 
made  it  possible  for  a  sales  manager 
to  peg  his  year’s  sales  volmne  sub¬ 
stantially  higher. 

MONITOR  readers,  beyond  aU  other 

SPEAKING  OF  DEPTH  OF  PENETRATION,  HERE  IS  WHAT  ONE  ADVERTISER 
says:  **We  have  used  the  Monitor  for  fifteen  years,  and  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  on  using  it  because  it  offers  the  most  responsive  of  all  mar¬ 
kets;  also  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  highest  quality  single  market 
among  all  the  publications  we  use.” 


News,  Advertising, 
Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3-101  General  Motors  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON,  W.C.  2 :  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 
SYDNEY:  46  Pitt  Street 


"Green,  gangling,  goggle-eyed  .  .  . 

i 

I  stared!  Before  nrie,  mirage-like,  the 
land  of  a  young  fellow's  dream  .  .  . 
fabulous  New  York." 
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ctures  •  Radio 


ALMOST  WITHIN  REACH  .  .  .  the  personalities  whose 
magic  names  and  subsequent  relationship  were  to  spark 
my  imagination,  initiative  and  energy  through  20  excit¬ 
ing  years  —  Alexander,  Altrock,  Bush,  Casey,  Cobb, 
Cochrane,  Cronin,  Dean,  Frisch,  Gehrig,  Haughton, 
Hornsby,  Huggins,  Johnson,  Howard  and  Tad  Jones, 
Kearns,  Mack,  Clem  and  Joe  McCarthy,  McGraw, 
McKechnie,  Rickenbacker,  Rockne,  Ruth,  Schacht,  Sisler, 
Stagg,  Terry,  Thomas,  Wagner,  Yost,  Zuppke  —  and 
Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon.  A  bridge  was  needed. 

ON  BORROWED  CASH  I  organized  a  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  and  to  magic  names  in  Sport  were  harnessed  the 
talents  and  services  of  the  best  staff  of  ghost-writers 
ever  assembled  —  Baer,  Brown,  Bulger,  Daniel,  Dougher, 
Drebinger,  Fowler,  Frick,  Harroun,  Igoe,  Isaminger, 
Lieb,  Long,  Meany,  Menke,  Mercer,  McGlinn,  O'Hara, 
O'Neill,  Runyon,  Schumacher,  Slocum,  Smith,  Stockton  — 
inaugurating  an  era  of  sport-page  features  never 
equaled  before  or  since. 

NOTED  SCRIBES  ON  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Adding  prestige  to  SPORTWRITERS  Inc.  the  following  nationally 
known  writers  will  serve  on  a  Board  of  Advisors: 


Paul  Zimmerman, 
Ed  Danforth,  Atlanta 
Zipp  Newman,  Birminghar 
Bob  Stedler,  Buffalo 
Jack  Maloney,  Boston 
John  Carmichael,  Chicago 
Bob  Hooey,  Columbus 


Los  Angeles,  Chairman 
Sec  Taylor,  Des  Moines 
1  Chas.  Johnson,  Minneapolis 
Joe  Williams,  New  York 
Chester  Smith,  Pittsburgh 
Harry  B.  Smith,  San  Francisco 
J.  Roy  Stockton,  St.  Louis 


w  »  n'». .  •»(  trt  «*  '  •> 


MIRAGE  BECAME  REALITY.  The  men  who  "covered" 
sport,  literally  became  the  bridge  that  carried  me  into 
the  World  of  Champions  —  including  the  men  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  copy  as  well  as  those  who  ghosted  it. 

IT  IS  NOW  MY  PLEASURE  to  reciprocate  and  announce 
SPORTSWRITERS,  Inc.  —  which  at  this  moment  is  prepar¬ 
ing  program  patterns  for  Radio  and  Motion  Picture 
entertainment  —  totally  different  from  anything  pro¬ 
duced  to  date  —  patterns  that  will  make  new  earnings 
available  to  sport-writers  everywhere,  outside  of  their 
regular  newspaper  duties. 

IN  ADDITION,  no  strings  attached,  SPORTSWRITERS,  Inc. 
will  remit  10  percent  of  its  annual  profits  to  the  Baseball 
Writers  Association  of  America,  to  which  I  have  belonged 
since  1920. 

And  so  to  all  who  lug  a  portable,  read  copy  or 
pound  a  keyboard  in  a  Sport  Dept.,  I  happily 
and  sincerely  address  this  announcement. 

PRESIDENT 

SPORTWRITERS,  Inc. 


316  Equitable  Building 


Hollywood,  California 
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VISHNISKY'S  TRIBUTE 

NO  GREATER  tribute  could  be  paid  to 
the  power  and  influence  of  a  free 
American  press  than  that  delivered  by 
Andrei  VLshnLsky,  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister,  in  his  blast  at  the  United  States 
before  the  United  Nations  last  week.  Vish- 
nisky  was  almost  hysterical  in  his  abuse 
of  the  American  press  as  “war  mongers.” 
Actually,  it  was  a  futile  smoke  screen 
attack  attempting  to  hide  official  Soviet 
fear  of  the  truth  that  is  being  printed 
daily  in  our  press. 

Vishnisky  would  punish  our  press  for 
the  offenses  he  alleged.  What  he,  and 
other  Soviet  sympathizers,  including  Amer¬ 
ican  Communists,  really  want  is  to  muz¬ 
zle  the  organs  of  factual  information  in 
this  country  to  prevent  them  from  con¬ 
tinually  exposing  Soviet  shenanigans  on 
the  international  scene.  That  would 
give  us  the  Soviet  conception  of  a  “free 
press.” 

Ten  years  ago  the  world  was  caught 
napping.  A  few  American  correspondents 
in  Europe  saw  and  correctly  interpretted 
what  was  going  on  in  Germany.  But  a 
self-satisfied  America  refused  to  believe 
them.  Under  the  Soviets’  current  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  term,  those  correspondents 
were  “war-mongers.” 

Today  the  American  press  is  determined 
not  to  be  caught  napping  again.  So  is 
the  American  public.  We  do  not  know 
completely  what  is  going  on  inside  of 
Russia,  but  our  correspondents  give  us  an 
accurate  picture  of  events  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  it  doesn't  take  much  imagina¬ 
tion  to  see  who  is  pulling  the  strings. 
What  Vishnisky  calls  “war  propaganda” 
in  the  American  press  ( which  will  now 
be  echoed  loudly  by  all  left-wing  organs 
here)  is  actually  a  reflection  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  determination  to  stay  strong  and  pre¬ 
pared  because  we  have  learned  that  in 
strength  lies  security. 

Vishnisky  displays  his  ignorance  of  the 
American  journalistic  scene  by  calling 
Morgan,  Rockfeller  and  Ford  “newspaper 
magnates”  despite  the  fact  that  all  three 
of  the  old  gentlemen  have  passed  on  and 
their  heirs  do  not  control  any  newspaper. 
To  the  best  of  our  information  they  have 
never  done  any  newspaper  mortgaging  or 
financing  and  are  not  now  financially  in¬ 
terested  in  newspapers. 

The  Soviet  diplomat  accuses  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  of  “fables  and  vicious  fabrica¬ 
tions  about  alleged  preparations  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  attack  Amer¬ 
ica.”  If  there  have  been  any  “fables  and 
vicious  fabrications”  about  Russia  in  our 
press,  let  the  Soviets  open  the  curtain  to 
our  reporters  so  that  we  can  see  for  our¬ 
selves  what  is  going  on  there.  That’s  the 
only  way  the  world  can  have  the  truth. 

What  s  more,  if  Vishnisky  is  honestly 
unhappy  about  propaganda  in  the  press 
and  wants  to  correct  it.  he  need  look  no 
further  than  his  own  hometown  and  coun¬ 
try  for  an  example  of  the  most  biased, 
vitriolic  and  prejudiced  press  in  the  world. 
They  are  masters  in  the  art  of  propaganda 
and  should  be  after  25  years  of  experience 
in  jumping  through  the  Soviet’s  dicta¬ 
torial  hoop. 


Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. — Hebrews, 
II;  1. 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

OCTOBER  1-8  will  be  the  eighth  annual 
observance  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  “weeks”  pro¬ 
moted  during  the  year  by  various  indus¬ 
tries  for  their  publicity  value  in  the  press. 
They  usually  “elect”  a  queen,  dress  her 
in  some  screwy  but  revealing  outfit,  and 
hope  that  her  picture  will  be  splashed  in 
the  nation’s  newspapers  with  a  convenient 
plug  for  the  product. 

Newspaper  Week  is  far  removed  from 
that  type  of  commercialism. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  the  average  news¬ 
paper  goes  about  its  business  doing  things 
for  the  community  in  which  it  lives.  Its 
public  service  function  is  accepted  and 
taken  for  granted  by  the  public.  Rarely 
does  the  spotlight  of  public  appreciation 
focus  on  the  newspaper  for  its  service 
activities. 

National  Newspaper  Week  was  designed 
as  an  opportunity  for  the  average  news¬ 
paper  to  explain  to  its  readers  and  the 
community  at  large  how  it  performs  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task. 
Every  file  is  filled  with  examples  of  news¬ 
paper  public  service. 

It  is  not  a  job  of  boasting  but  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  public  relations  which  too  many 
newspapers  too  often  ignore. 

SEVERANCE  PAY  FOR 
STRIKES 

THE  Philadelphia  -  Camden  Newspaper 
Guild  intends  to  sue  for  severance  pay 
on  behalf  of  its  members  who  struck 
against  the  Courier-Post  and  Record  last 
fall. 

Both  papers  collapsed  because  of  the 
strike  and  only  one  has  been  revived 
under  different  management. 

On  what  grounds  such  claims  can  be 
filed  we  cannot  imagine.  The  thinking 
behind  this  move  is  comparable  to  that 
which  claims  men  should  be  sustained  by 
unemployment  compensation  while  on 
strike. 

Guild  members  everywhere  should  know 
that  their  parent  body,  ANG,  is  loaning 
the  money  to  the  local  for  this  sure-fire 
legal  fiasco. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  court, 
if  any,  will  decide  that  men  and  women 
who  deliberately  walked  out  of  a  plant 
without  a  contract  have  a  legitimate  claim 
for  severance  pay. 


E  DITO 


FEATURE  RIGHTS 

HISTORICALLY,  when  a  newspaper  ed¬ 
itor  has  purchased  a  feature — comic 
strip,  column,  etc. — from  a  syndicate,  in 
his  judgment  it  is  worth  buying,  it  will 
be  an  asset  to  the  newspaper,  and  he  in¬ 
tends  to  promote  it  and  exploit  it.  That 
was  the  attitude  of  the  editors  in  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  when  they  bought 
the  features  that  now  stand  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Until  now,  it  has  been  the  practice  in 
the  newspaper  business  when  an  editor 
bought  a  feature  it  was  his  newspaper’s 
for  all  time  providing  it  was  not  sus¬ 
pended,  he  paid  the  agreed  upon  rate  and 
did  not  voluntarily  discard  it  ( with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  unusual  con> 
tractual  arrangements  providing  for  with¬ 
drawal). 

Some  of  the  features  involved  in  the 
current  dispute  have  been  in  those  news¬ 
papers  for  10  years.  During  that  time 
some  of  them  have  been  promoted  at  the 
expense  of  the  newspaper  itself.  Because 
of  the  readers  they  attract,  these  features 
have  a  great  asset  value  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  They  also  represent  large  ex¬ 
penditures  of  money  for  the  period  they 
have  been  under  contract. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  legal 
niceties  of  this  problem.  But  morally 
and  practically  we  believe  newspapers 
will  suffer  material  damage  if  syndicates 
arbitrarily  withdraw  features  from  one 
publication  to  favor  another.  Also,  the 
syndicates  that  follow  this  practice  will 
suffer  irreparable  damage  to  their  repu¬ 
tations,  if  not  their  future  sales  potentiaL 

ITU  TEST  CASE 

ONE  OF  THE  cardinal  principles  of  the 

ITU  no-contract  policy  has  been  for 
local  unions  to  steer  clear  of  the  NLRB 
and  the  courts.  How  long  ITU  officers 
thought  they  could  get  away  with  this 
subterfuge  is  anybody’s  guess.  Actually, 
they  are  going  to  have  a  test  before  NLRB, 
and  undoubtedly  the  courts,  long  before 
they  had  planned  on  it. 

NLRB  has  cited  ITU  on  the  basis  of  a 
complaint  by  Baltimore  commercial  em¬ 
ployers.  If  the  employing  printers  have 
the  proper  evidence  to  support  their 
charge  of  refusal  to  bargain  collectively, 
ITU  will  become  a  sadder  but  wiser  or¬ 
ganization.  But  just  what  effect  an  NLRB 
ruling,  or  a  court  order,  will  have  on  ITU 
officials,  who  have  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  defy  the  law,  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  any  rate,  the  role  of  “guinea  pig” 
has  been  removed  from  the  shoulders  of 
newspaper  publishers,  at  least  tempor¬ 
arily.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
publishers  can  now  relax  and  let  the 
Baltimore  employers  carry  the  ball  for 
them.  According  to  statements  of  ITO 
attorneys,  ITU  Is  determined  in  its  policy 
of  posting  “Conditions  of  Employment’ 
instead  of  bargaining  collectively  for  a 
contract. 

Newspaper  publishers  must  be  equally 
as  determined  to  observe  the  law  and 
guard  against  being  trapped  into  any  ac¬ 
tual  or  implied  participation  in  a  plan 
that  Is  openly  in  defiance  of  the  statutes. 
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personal 

mention _ 

sen  JACOB  NICOL,  publisher 

of  four  French- language  daily 
newspapers  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  has  been  named  for  the 
award  of  Chevalier  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  by  the 
government  of  France.  The 
honor  will  be  granted  for  his 
services  to  Canada’s  French- 
speaking  population.  His  news- 
^ers  are  the  Quebec  Le 
Soleil  and  L’EvenementJour- 
nai  Three  Rivers  Le  Nouvel- 
liste  and  the  Sherbrooke  La 
Tribune. 

Robert  H.  Hudson,  son  of 
Hmv  H.  Hudson,  publisher  of 
the  Titusville  ( Fla. )  Star-Advo~ 
cate,  has  returned  to  Titusville 
to  become  associated  with  his 
father.  Robert  and  his  family 
spent  the  past  year  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  where  he  attended  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University,  major¬ 
ing  in  journalism.  Prior  to  that, 
he  spent  faur  years  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Dorrance  D.  Roderick  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  £1  Paso  (Texas) 
Times,  has  been  named  to  the 
Texas  Good  Neighbor  Commis¬ 
sion. 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Deauey,  president 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
KttBS,  and  B.  C.  Jefferson,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  a  director  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  have 
be^  elected  directors  of  Dallas 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assn. 

L  R.  Gerhart,  editor  of  the 
Cli/ton  Forge  (Va.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view  until  July  26,  recently 
joined  the  copydesk  staff  of  the 
Peoria  ( Ill. )  Journal. 

Allen  Dowling,  34,  former 
aecutive  director.  Acme  Tele¬ 
photo,  Inc.,  New  York;  former 
manager  United  Press  bureaus 
in  Chicago  and  Detroit;  former 
editorial  staff  member  of  the 
Omoho  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
and  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post 
and  former  editor-publisher, 
Beotricc  (Neb.)  Times,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal. 


'Hello'  Again' 

Golveston,  Tex. — David  C 
Leavell,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Galveston 
News,  received  the  first  call 
from  the  millionth  telephone  in¬ 
stalled  in  Texas.  The  first 
telephone  service  in  Texas  on 
March  18.  1878.  was  a  line 
from  the  News  Publishing  Co. 
building  to  the  home  of  its 
publisher,  the  late  Col.  A.  H. 
Belo. 


In  the  Business  Office 

GRETCHEN  VANDIVERT,  re¬ 
cently  assistant  promotion 
manager  of  the  Son  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-Herald  and  News,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Union 
Ice  Company  in  San  Francisco 
as  advertising  manager. 

Nathan  R.  Abelson  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of 
Daily  News  Record,  a  FairchUd 
Publication.  Mr.  Abelson  was 
formerly  associate  editor  and 
promotion  manager  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Selling  magazine. 

William  Snell,  formerly  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
display  advertising  staff,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Glenn  McCarthy  group  of 
suburban  newspapers  at  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Edna  Denney,  the  first  woman 
ennploye  and  since  1904  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Daily  Tribune, 
has  resigned  and  is  retiring  from 
business  activity.  She  was  for 
many  years  co-manager  of  cir¬ 
culation  in  charge  of  out-of-town 
subscriptions. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C. )  Herald- Journal,  has  been- 
named  parade  committee  chair¬ 
man  for  Spartanburg's  annual 
Christmas  parade  and  “lights  on" 
celebration. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


Just  for  laughs!... 

see  adjacent  animals — samples  swiped 
from  Animal  Antics,  a  daily  one  or 
two  column  panel  by  Ed  Nofziger  . .  . 
guaranteed  to  get  a  grin  out  of  any 
reader,  equally  effective  for  brightening 
a  dull  page  or  agitating  the  A.B.C. 
Write  or  wire  for  proofs  . .  . now! 

CHICAGO  ^l\-TIMES 


Hurry  Huker.  IVItcr*  ^ 

211  W.  Wacker  Hr.,  CUiica^a.  111. 


yudicate 


OUTSTANDING 
ANALYSTS  and 
REPORTERS 

ON  NATIONAL  AND  INTER 
NATIONAL  NEWS 

WHEN  READERS 
WANT  IT  MOST 


THOMAS  L.  STOKES’  COL- 
UMN,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
twice  named  top  columnist  by 
fellow  correspondents,  and  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1946  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per  award  for  general  excellence 
in  Washington  reporting,  Stokes 
is  a  sturdy  journalist,  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  fairness  in  report¬ 
ing  both  sides  of  controversial 
questions. 


WASHINGTON  CALLING  by 
Marquis  Childs.  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  said:  ’’He  is  a  hard 
hitter  who  fights  fair  and  clean. 
Childs  brings  to  his  task  of  inter¬ 
preter  of  national  affairs  aware¬ 
ness,  vigor,  integrity,  wisdom  and 
alertness.” 


BARNET  NOVER’S  COLUMN. 
With  keen  understanding  and 
balanced  judgment,  Nover 
makes  the  complexities  of  inter¬ 
national  and  national  affairs  pene- 
tratingly  clear.  His  readers 
appreciate  his  incisive  and  con¬ 
sistent  approach  to  the  problems 
that  are  constantly  arising. 


These  headliners  make  distinct 
contributions  toward  disclosing 
and  clarifying  complex  situations. 


"  ■ 
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Joe  Enright,  former  Army 
public  relations  officer,  has 
joined  the  retail  advertising  staff 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

Walter  T.  Blake,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.  t  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  a 
Community  Welfare  Funds 
Committee  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Willis  H.  Brehm,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  circulation 
manager  of  the  Coffeyville 
(Kas. )  Journal.  A  graduate  of 
Hastings  schools  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  he  joined 
the  Tribune  in  December,  1946 
after  being  discharged  from  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

George  E.  Dhonau,  Cincinrmti 
Times  Star  classified  advertising 
manager,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  of  the  Cincinati 
Advertisers’  Club. 

David  O'Shea  joined  the  staff 
of  The  Week  magazine  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Sept.  15.  Mr. 
O'Shea  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

DWIGHT  S.  PERRIN,  managing 

editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Bulletin,  left  this  week  on 
an  extended  European  tour. 

William  B.  Craig,  veteran 
member  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  editorial  group 
and  former  managing  editor  for 
many  years,  is  hospitalized  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  after  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

Mark  Turner  has  taken  a  po¬ 
sition  as  city  editor  of  the 
Liberal  ( Kans. )  Southwest  Daily 
Times.  He  succeeds  Ray  Pierce 
who  goes  to  Dodge  City.  Law- 
ton  went  to  Liberal  from  the 
Lawton  (Okla.)  Morning  Press, 
where  he  was  sports  editor. 

James  H.  Wright  has  resigned 
as  news  editor  of  the  Fremont 
(Nebr. )  Guide  and  Tribune  to 
take  a  newspaper  job  in  Indi¬ 
ana.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Hub  Ogden  who  formerly  was  a 
reporter  and  copyreader  for  the 
Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star. 

Dave  Phillips,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ^news  editor  and  special 
events  director  for  radio  station 
KORN  at  Fremont,  Neb.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Fremont  (Neb.)  Guide  and 
Tribune. 

William  E.  Lloyd,  36,  State 
news  editor  of  the  Richmond 
( Va. )  News  Leader,  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of  di¬ 
rector  of  school-community  re¬ 
lations  for  Richmond  schools. 

Doris  Gildea  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  society  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  ( Wis. )  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jeanne  Purmort  who 
recently  became  the  bride  of 
Robert  Mickeuiohn,  Miss  Gildea 
has  been  on  the  Journal  staff  for 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Thomas  E.  Turner  of  the  city 
staff,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  has  been  named  corres- 
pondent-in-charge  of  the  News’ 
Central  Texas  bureau  in  Waco. 
It  has  been  closed  since  Nov. 
28,  1947  when  Joseph  E.  Fee, 
correspondent  there  since  1927, 
died. 

John  Huntington  Lancaster, 
former  reporter,  rewrite  man 
and  member  of  the  sports  de¬ 
partment,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
has  been  named  public  relations 
director  of  Stinson  Division  of 
Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Rex  Wagner,  former  editorial 
staffman  of  the  Douglas  (Ariz. ) 
Daily  Dispatch,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  A  jo  (Ariz.)  Copper 
News. 

Clarence  Weikel.  formerly 
with  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram  and  the  Son  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express,  has  been 
named  sports  information  direc¬ 
tor  at  Texas.  Agricultural  and 
Mining  College. 

Charles  Wickenberg  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  bureau  of  the  United  Press 
to  the  bureau  at  Memphis.  He 
has  been  replaced  by  Gene 


Wood  who  comes  from  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  U.  P.  bureau. 

Zarko  Franks,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  sports  writer, 
and  Mrs.  Franks,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son. 

Tom  Hammond,  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Rice  Institute,  is  a  new 
member  of  the  city  staff  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

Robert  Moore,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  copyreader,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 

Jack  Pement,  reporter  for  the 
Portland  (Oregon)  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Pement  are  parents  of  their 
first  child,  a  daughter,  born 
Sept.  12. 

George  Walsh,  a  member  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  news 
staff  and  a  veteran  of  the  last 
war,  has  been  elected  com¬ 
mander  of  Victory  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Dunmore, 
Pa. 


Richard  E.  (Dick)  Corroone, 
former  member  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Galveston  (Tex)  Tribune, 
and  Lucille  Nemir  have  become 
account  executives  for  Max  H. 
Jacobs,  Houston  publication 
firm.  A  newspaperman  since 
1919,  Corroone  was  marine  edi¬ 
tor  and  later  Galveston  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  and  worked  several  years 
on  New  York  papers  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Tri¬ 
bune.  Miss  Nemir  was  formerly 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Paris 
(Tex.)  News  and  a  Houston 
Post  reporter  from  1943  until  a 
few  months  ago. 


Sco“rT  M.  CuTLip,  former  West 
Virginia  newspaperman,  has 
been  appointed  administrative 
assistant  to  Pres.  E.  B.  Fred  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Cutlip,  who  was  a  major  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations  duty  with  the  Army 
during  the  war,  will  continue  his 
duties  as  an  associate  professor 
of  journalism.  He  will  supervise 
university  information  agencies 
and  will  handle  public  relations 
work  for  the  university  centen¬ 
nial  next  year. 


Mel  Hodel,  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  university’s  Me- 
dill  school  of  journalism,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  State 
Journal. 


Jack  Burnley, 
former  staff 
sports  cartoonist 
for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate, 
in  New  York, 
has  joined  the 
staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph 
as  a  sports  car¬ 
toonist. 

George  Shes- 
TAK,  University 
of  Nebraska 
school  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  has  joined  the 
night  staff  of  the  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal. 


fti 

ft 

Burnley 


West  B.  Bonnifield,  who  has 
served  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star  Times, 
has  joined  the  faculty  of  Hast¬ 
ings  college  at  Hasting,  Nebr., 
as  an  instructor  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  class. 

Vera  Gottschalk,  formerly 
with  the  promotion  department, 


Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press  has  been 
added  to  the  reporting  staff  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Irving  Bennett,  former  Pita 
burgh  (  Pa. )  Sun-Telegraph  staff 
writer,  who  has  been  in  public 
relations  work  since  his  return 
from  service,  has  re-joined  the 
Sun-Telegraph  as  its  full-time 
correspondent  in  the  State  capi- 
tal  at  Harrisburg. 

Gerald  Root,  formerly  editor 
of  the  weekly  newspaper 
Strathmoor  Leader,  in  the  north¬ 
west  section  of  Detroit,  Mich 
recently  joined  the  copydesk 
staff  of  the  Peoria  I  Ill. )  Journal 
Before  entering  the  Army  in 
1942,  he  served  on  the  Sunday 
desk  of  the  Lansing  (Mich) 
State  Journal.  While  with  the 
88th  Division  in  Italy  in  1945 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Blue  Devil,  the  division’s  weekly 
newspaper. 

George  Holcomb,  graduate  of 
journalism  school  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  and  Army 
veteran,  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  to  Dean  Collins,  Sunday 
magazine  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Holcomb  became  parents  of  their 
first  child.  Sept.  6. 

Robert  E . 

Moore,  who  left 
the  Dallas  Tex., 
bureau.  United 
Press,  last  year 
to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Houston 
( Tex. )  Press, 
has  returned  to 
Dallas  to  join 
the  copy  desk  of 
the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

Felix  R.  Mc- 
Knight,  as¬ 
sistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
Morning  News,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Salesmanship  Club 
of  Dallas. 

Charles  Callahan,  17-year-old 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  high  school  se¬ 
nior,  has  been  appointed  sports 
editor  of  the  Thomasville  (Ga.) 
Times-Enterprise. 

William  S.  Chapman,  son  of 
E.  B.  Chapman,  managing  editor 
of  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Stote 
Journal,  has  been  made  system 
photographer  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Chapman  is 
a  former  member  of  the  State 
Journal  staff  and  served  41 
months  in  the  army,  overseas  21 
months  as  a  combat  photogra¬ 
pher  with  the  Signal  Corps. 

Joe  Baer,  member  of  the  edi 
torial  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Daily  Journal  since  its 
founding  in  March.  1M4.  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  editor  of 
Mission  Beach  (Calif.)  Cow- 
fornian,  a  weekly. 

John  Hudson,  former  car¬ 
toonist  and  artist  for  the  Erje 
(Pa.)  Dispatch,  will  soon  join 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
News. 

Robert  Roth,  former  politica' 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record  in  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  has  joined  the 
force  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Jean  Barrett,  only  woman 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Ad- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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David  J.  Wilkie  watched  the 
automobile  industry  grow 
from  infancy  in  his  45  years 
with  AP  .  .  .  and  his  weekly 
automotive  column  is  a  widely 
read  feature. 


Sports  editors  have  featured 
the  byline  of  Gayle  Talbot 
for  two  decades. .  . .  Assign¬ 
ments  have  taken  him  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  ...  to 
Europe  and  Australia. 


CmCULATION 

Texas  Circulators 
Sponsor  Textbook 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


GALVESTON,  Tex.— The  first 

up-to-date  textbook  on  news¬ 
paper  circulation  principles  and 
practices  will  soon  go  to  press 
under  the  imprint  ot  the  Texas 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  whose  members  have  spon¬ 
sored  the  project.  They  gave 
final  approval  at  the  33rd  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  TCMA  here  last 
week. 

Assisting  TCMA  in  under¬ 
writing  the  publishing  of  the 
circulation  textbook,  to  be  used 
in  vocational  schools,  colleges 
and  schools  of  journalism,  is  the 
Texas  Newspaper  I-ublishers 
Association.  The  book  repre¬ 
sents  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
TCMA_  committee,  educational 
authorities  and  leaders  in  the 
circulation  field  over  a  period 
of  two  years. 

Calvin  Heads  Committee 

Jack  Calvin,  Houston  Post, 
past  president  of  TCMA.  is 
chairman  of  the  textbook  com¬ 
mittee.  He  saw  the  need  for  a 
training  program  or  text  in 
modern  newspaper  circulation 
methods  and  sought  the  aid  of 
M.  A.  Browning,  state  director 
of  distributive  education  in 
Texas.  The  latter  saw  the  value 
of  such  a  book  for  vocational 
courses. 

Special  credit  was  also  given 
to  James  C.  Taylor  and  Brice 
Cecil,  Texas  educators  who  have 
given  editorial  assistance  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  textbook  material. 
Much  of  the  original  manuscript 
was  writ.en  by  Arthur  T.  Law- 
son,  former  circulation  manager 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Calvin,  in  reporting  to  the 
convention,  emphasized  the 
textbook  is  not  a  manuai  for 
carrier  boys,  but  an  overall 
study  of  newspaper  circulation 
methods  which  will  be  of  value 
to  district  managers  and  junior 
circulation  department  m  e  m- 
bers,  as  well  as  to  any  student 
of  circulation  practices.  A  spe¬ 
cial  teacher’s  manual  is  being 
prepared  to  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  teaching  the  course  in 
which  the  TCMA  book  will 
serve  as  the  text. 

Pruitt  New  President 

Besides  Chairman  Calvin, 
members  of  the  textbook  com¬ 
mittee  are  H.  E.  Murphree, 
Houston  Chronicle;  R.  M.  Frost, 
Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Jour¬ 
nal;  Sol  Katz,  Dallas  News;  R. 
H.  McCoy,  Houston  Post;  and  P. 
F.  Fincher,  Austin  American 
and  Statesman. 

The  report  of  the  textbook 
committee  was  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  highlights  of  the  two- 
day  meeting  staged  under  the 
direction  of  President  Jack  K. 
Childress,  Temple  Telegram. 
Guest  speakers  included  ICMA 
President  J.  B.  Casaday,  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  Walter  G. 
Andrews,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  ICMA  first 


vicepresident;  and  L.  W.  McFet- 
ridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Triuune,  ICMA  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Newly-e  1  e  c  t  e  d  officers  of 
TCMA  are  Frank  Pruitt,  Abi¬ 
lene  Reporter  News,  president; 
Walter  West,  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald,  first  vicepresident;  Sol  Katz, 
Dallas  Morn.ng  News,  second 
vicepresident;  Minor  Shutt,  San 
Angelo  Standard  Times,  conven¬ 
tion  secretary;  and  P.  F.  finch- 
er,  Austin  American  and  States¬ 
man,  reelected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Urges  Logical  Cooperation 

Conservation  o  f  newsprint 
through  “logical  cooperation’ 
among  competing  newspapers 
was  advocated  by  Casaday  in  his 
talk  before  Texas  circulators. 
“Wasteful  newsprint  practices 
are  indulged  in  by  newspapers 
competing  against  each  other,’’ 
Casaday  said.  “Elimination  of 
such  unnecessary  practices 
would  considerably  improve  the 
newsprint  situation.’’ 

Casaday  also  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  educational  and  rec¬ 
reational  programs  for  newspa¬ 
per  boys  under  the  slogan: 
“Busy  Boys  Are  Better  Boys.’’ 
Being  a  newspaperboy,  he  said, 
is  a  liberal  education  in  itself. 
Dr.  D.  A.  Bailey,  dean  of  stu¬ 
dents.  University  of  Texas  med¬ 
ical  branch,  emphasized  the 
need  for  character  training  of 
newspaperboys  to  better  equip 
them  for  the  future. 

Walter  Andrews  was  guest 
chairman  of  the  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  carrier  promotion  in 
which  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  contests  should  be  used 
sparingly  and  without  too  much 
emphasis  on  circulation  increas¬ 
es.  Many  successful  contests,  it 
was  pointed  out,  are  based  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  carrier  ser¬ 
vice,  rather  than  on  new  busi¬ 
ness.  Success  of  any  contest,  it 
was  stated,  is  based  on  ingen¬ 
uity  of  the  circulation  manager, 
proper  timing  and  aggressive  fol¬ 
low-through. 

Discuss  Route  Splitting 

McFetridge  led  the  discussion 
on  carrier  training  in  which  the 
question  of  splitting  cafrier  or¬ 
ganizations  was  raised  in  con¬ 
nection  with  combination  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  dailies.  Senti¬ 
ment  was  somewhat  divided  as 
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to  the  merits  of  one  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  handling  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  routes. 

Those  who  favored  splitting 
routes  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
if  carriers  averaged  under  15 
yenrs  of  age,  delivery  of  13  is¬ 
sues  a  week  was  too  much  for 
a  boy,  who  also  had  to  keep  up 
with  his  school  work  and  have 
some  time  for  recreation. 

Circulators  whose  carrier  or¬ 
ganizations  are  composed  of 
older  boys  find  that  such  car¬ 
riers  can  handle  both  morning 
and  evening  routes,  thus  earn¬ 
ing  a  larger  profit. 

Papers  having  two  sets  of  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  separate  car¬ 
rier  organizations  sell  more 
newspapers,  it  was  reported,  by 
creating  greater  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  organizations  and 
thus  gaining  added  circulation 
revenue. 

Plane  Delivery  Debated 

Darr  Sims,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  was  guest  chairman  of  the 
transportation  panel  in  which 
the  question  of  airplane  deliv¬ 
ery  of  newspapers  caused  con¬ 
siderable  debate.  Granting  that 
such  delivery  has  great  promo¬ 
tional  value,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  many  that  airplane  delivery 
was  not  sound  economically  for 
hauls  less  than  200  miles. 

Elements  of  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  were  discussed  by  Thom¬ 
as  G.  Rice,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Galveston  News-Trib¬ 
une,  who  pointed  out  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  giving  a  complete  re¬ 
port  on  community  activities,  it 
is  the  duty  oi  the  newspaper  to 
“prod”  citizens  into  action  on 
civic  problems. 

In  conclusion.  Rice  said  “we 
get  kicks,  complaints  and  criti¬ 
cism,  but  our  readers  always 
come  back  for  more.  Kicks, 
complaints  and  criticism  are 
vital  parts  of  our  democracy. 
The  right  to  criticise,  whether 
constructively  or  destructively, 
is  an  important  fact  of  our  way 
of  life.  It  contnibutes  not  only 
to  our  greatness  as  a  nation,  but 
also  to  the  greatness  of  our 
press.” 


Pilot  Drops 
Paper,  Map 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.— Ever 
ett  Clark,  contract  pilot  for  aii 
plane  delivery  of  the  Sundn 
Oklahoman,  recently  wu 
making  a  throw  when  his  shirt 
sleeve  caught  the  route  map  and 
both  newspaper  and  map  went 
out  of  the  plane  together. 

Clark  landed  in  a  wheat  field 
and  found  his  precious  map. 
which  had  been  picked  up  b; 
the  subscriber  who  received  the 
newspaper  from  the  sky.  Thai 
was  the  only  time  he  has  had 
to  land  since  the  service  wai 
started  about  a  month  ago. 


ICMA  President  Casaday  pre 
sented  a  gold  wrist  watch  to 
Jack  Calvin,  Houston  Post,  for 
getting  the  largest  number  ol 
new  ICMA  members  during 
1946-47  year,  ending  as  of  last 
June. 

Calvin  told  of  a  recent  com 
bined  short  course  and  fishing 
trip  for  Post  country  circulaton 
in  which  the  men  devoted  one 
week  to  studying  salesmanship 
and  applied  business  admini 
stration  and  found  time  for  i 
brief  vacation  on  the  side.  Tht 
course  was  given  by  a  univer 
sity  prolessor,  who  outlined  the 
general  field,  with  Calvin  ap 
plying  such  principles  to  circu 
lation  practices  for  the  benefit 
of  the  15  road  men. 

Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News, 
touched  briefly  on  the  Taft 
Hartley  law  in  discussing  leg 
islation  affecting  circulation  de 
partments.  He  termed  the  new 
law  as  “an  untried  and  unin¬ 
terpreted  piece  of  legislation,'  . 
adding  that  it  was  an  act  that  I 
more  directly  concerned  pub  | 
lishers  at  the  present,  than  [ 
circulation  managers.  He  said 
the  law  contained  no  provision  | 
attempting  to  regulate  or  direct  , 
the  work  of  minors. 


( Additioruil  Circulation  Cov¬ 
erage  on  Pages  52,  54  and  60.) 
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aA  a  pukltc  5Qt\tant 


. . .  keynote  of  this  year's  Notional  News* 
paper  Week  (October  1  to  8). . .  and  your 
cue  to  step  up  the  services  your  poporit 
rendering  the  community  I 

Readers  and  advertisers,  alike,  knowtU 
appeal  of  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  Newsfeo- 
hires  ...  as  demonstrated  by  the  unprecedented 
circulation  and  ad  linage  figures  achieved  by 
the  two  great  parent  newspapers;  so  inquire  now 
about  comics,  fiction,  sports,  women's  and  mb- 
cellaneous  features  that  will  surely  link  YOU* 
paper  more  closely  to  the  folks  you 
serve.— Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  Inc.,  News  Building, 

New  York  17,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
11,  AA.  Slott,  Manager. 
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that  space  buyer^s  baby , ,  ,it  cries  unless  I  keep  saying, 
*Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  *  ** 


f.  S.  FOR  SMART  SPACE  BUYERS: 

*  The  Cincinnati  Enq^uirer  has  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  gain  of  any  Cincinnati  newspaper  ...  in 
the  last  year,  and  in  the  last  ten  years. 

*  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carries  more  advertising 
linage  than  any  other  Cincinnati  newspaper. 

*  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  lowest  milline 
rate  in  Cincinnati. 

Rtprtstnud  iy  Moloney^  Rei»n  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Personal 
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ministration  Reporters’  Associ¬ 
ation  and  former  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Record,  is  employed  in 
the  same  capacity  by  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin. 

Mike  Devitt,  formerly  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Record,  has  joined  with 
John  DbSipio  in  the  publication 
of  a  new  weekly,  the  Penn- 
Jersey  Sporting  News. 

Euse  Morrow,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  authors  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  current  issue  of  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  featuring 
the  city  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  in  the 
Post’s  “Cities  of  America”  series. 

Tom  Siler,  Chicago  Sun  sports 
reporter,  has  a  football  article 
in  this  week’s  Saturday  Evening 
Post  built  around  Ray  Eliot, 
coach  at  the  University  of  Ill¬ 
inois. 


James  R.  Alexander,  former 
radio  news  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Lake¬ 
land  (Fla.)  Ledger  and  will  as¬ 
sist  managing  editor  Sam  Wo 
MACK  with  general  news  report¬ 
ing  and  feature  writing. 

Wilbur  Evans 
formerly  sports 
editor  of  the 
Austin  ( Tex. ) 

Amcricon,  has 
joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  ( Tex . ) 

Morning  News, 
in  charge  of 
coverage  of  high 
school  athletics 
in  city  and 
state. 


John  J.  Ker-  Evans 
RIGAN,  a  member 
of  the  local  staff  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Journal-Every  Even¬ 
ing.  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Wilmington 
Round  Table  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 


Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  received  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at 
the  School  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville. 


Stephen  F.  Leo  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  the  recently-created 
separate  arm  of  the  military 
aviation.  Leo  was  born  in 
Yonkers,  educated  at  Bowdoin 
College  and  served  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  and  China-Burma- 
India  theatres  of  war.  He  was 
employed  for  14  years  by  the 
Guy  P.  Gannett  Newspapers  in 
Maine. 

Danny  May,  former  employe 
of  the  Portland  (Oregon)  News- 
Telegram,  and  free-lance  news¬ 
paperman  before  the  war,  is 
now  assistant  on  the  sports  desk 
of  the  Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 

P.  H.  Dunne  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Prince  George  (B.C.) 
Citizen.  He  was  court  and  poli¬ 
tical  reporter  with  the  Calgary 
( Alta. )  Albertian  for  many  years. 
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Wedding  Bells 


FRANK  OLIVER,  business  man¬ 
ager  in  the  United  States  for 
Kemsley  Newspapers,  and  Mary 
Sargent  Spencer  Thomas.  Sept. 
19,  at  City  Hall,  New  York  City. 

Clifford  Hulme,  Washington 
correspondent,  Kemsley  News¬ 
papers,  and  Margaret  Mc- 
Dougal  of  New  York  and  Tor¬ 
onto,  Sept.  18,  in  Toronto. 

Kirk  Braun,  news  photogra¬ 
pher  with  the  Portland  ( Ore¬ 
gon)  Journal  and  Audra  Marie 
Stein,  recently.  They  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Eugene  where  he  will 
finish  his  journalism  course  at 
the  University  of  Oregon. 

Bucky  Walters,  sports  writer 
for  the  San  Francisco  ( Calif. ) 
News,  and  Peggy  Simpers,  re¬ 
cently. 

Mary  Louise  Fitzsimmons  of 
the  local  copy  desk  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal,  and 
Cleon  J.  Walfoot,  sports  writer 
on  the  same  newspaper.  Sept. 
13. 

Jane  Cullen,  socially  promi¬ 
nent  former  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review  reporter  and 
Daniel  Morgan,  electrical  engi¬ 
neer,  Sept.  13. 

■ 

(Pfaituarp 


F.  A.  LOVELOCK.  90,  for  more 

than  66  years  connected  with 
Virginia  newspapers.  Sept.  17, 
in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where  he  had 
been  with  the  News  and  Daily 
Adrmnce  for  the  last  50  years. 

John  O'Hara  Cosgrave,  83. 
former  editor  of  the  Sunday 
supplement  of  the  New  York 
World  and  former  managing 
editor  of  Everbody’s  magazine 
and  Collier’s,  Sept.  19,  in  his 
New  York  City  home. 

Guy  Willard  Bolte,  59,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  with  the 
United  Newspapers  Magazine 
Corporation,  publishers  of  This 
Week,  Sept.  21  at  a  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  hospital. 

Alton  Cameron  Atkinson,  65, 
dean  of  police  reporters  in  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  Sept.  17,  in  De¬ 
troit’s  Harper  Hospital.  He  had 
spent  50  years  in  newspaper  re¬ 
porting,  35  of  which  were  on  the 
night  police  beat  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Earl  O.  Peeler,  58,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Grand  Island 
(Nebr. )  Independent,  at  his 
home,  September  15.  A  native  of 
Iowa  he  had  been  circulation 
manager  of  the  Independent 
since  1932.  He  formerly  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  City  (Kas. )  Traveler. 

John  A.  Davis,  69,  managing 
editor  of  the  Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald,  in  an  Atlanta,  Ga.,  hotel 
room  Sept.  9.  He  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Albany  Herald 
for  the  past  49  years.  Originally 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  he  and  Editor  H.  T.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  sold  the  Herald  last  De¬ 
cember  to  James  H.  Gray. 

Frank  M.  Selover,  75,  until 
five  years  ago  when  he  retired, 
managing  editor  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram, 
in  his  Santa  Barbara  Calif., 


home,  Sept.  11,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  He  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Santa  Barbara 
Morning  Press  in  1888. 

Edward  Wells  Ballenger,  for 
17  years  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News,  Sept. 
13,  at  Greenville.  S.  C.,  General 
Hospital  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness. 

Carvill  S.  Fleming,  61,  cash¬ 
ier  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  with  which  newspaper 
he  had  been  identified  for  37 
years,  suddenly.  Sept.  18,  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Harry  Stanley,  53,  veteran 
newspaperman,  editor  and  public 
relations  executive  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Sept.  15. 

Banjamin  Fell  Beazell,  83, 
former  publisher  of  the  Chili- 
cothe  (Mo.)  Tribune,  recently. 

James  F.  Griffin,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  state  editor  of  the 
Rome  (N.  Y. )  Sentinel  and  an 
employe  of  the  paper  for  53 
years,  until  he  retir^  recently, 
Sept.  15.  He  became  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  in  1943. 

Mrs.  Wesley  W.  Green,  31, 
formerly  employed  in  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News  bio¬ 
graphical  department.  Sept.  12. 

William  P.  Etchison,  70,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  (S.  C.)  State,  Sept.  18. 

Charles  M.  Dean,  66,  Colum¬ 
bus.  O..  correspondent  for  the 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Enquirer  and 
former  head  of  its  Washington 
bureau.  Sept.  20  in  a  Columbus 
hospital. 


Soyles  Becomes 
ME  in  Abilene 

Abilene,  Tex. — ^Hal  Sayles,  36, 
staffman  since  he  was  gradu 
ated  from  the  University  of 
Texas  14  years  ago,  Ls  the  new 
managing  editor  of  Reporter- 
News.  He  was  appointed  by 
Publisher  M.  B.  Hanks  to  take 
over  September  1st,  succeeding 
Wendell  Bedichek,  managing 
editor  for  10  years  who  pur 
chased  the  Coleman  Democrat 
Voice,  a  weekly. 

Sayles,  who  had  been  sports 
editor  since  April,  1937,  named 
Jack  Durham,  assistant  sports 
editor,  his  successor. 

During  the  war  Sayles  doubled 
as  assistant  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  the  morning  editions. 
As  sports  editor  he  has  also 
served  as  director  of  numerous 
amateur  athletic  events  in  Abi¬ 
lene. 

Native  of  Abilene,  Sayles  has 
also  been  in  the  ranching  busi 
ness  since  1941.  When  the  Long¬ 
horn  Baseball  League  was  or 
ganized  last  winter  he  became 
part-owner  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Sweetwater  Club. 

■ 

Hollyday  Elected 

Los  Angeles — Hughlett  Holly- 
day,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  Simpson  -  Reilly, 
Ltd.,  with  whom  he  has  been 
connected  for  the  last  three 
years.  Prior  to  the  war  he  was 
with  the  Dayton  (O. )  News  as 
national  advertising  manager. 


to:  EDITORS  and  PUBLISHERS  .W 
(a  newspaper  week  reminder) 

"CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY 
has  helped  iraaeastirably 
in  malciTig;  the  Lobby  Act 
work.  By  following  -bhe 
registrations  and  ooxanunioations 
of  the  lobbyists  and  analysing 
them  it  has  enabled  -the  newspapers 
to  write  articles  based  on  this 
material  ’triiich  ha-ve  made  -the 
public  conscious  of  "the  amount 
and  kind  of  lobbying  “that  has 
been  going  on,"- 

A,  S.  Mike  Monroney  (M.C.) 

Yfire  collect  for  samples 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY 
NEWS  FEATURES  -  Washington 
Only  newspaper  service  de’voting 
exclusive  at’fcention  to  Congress- 
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at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  October  20,  21  and  22,  1947 


THEME :  Modern  Man-Slave  or  Sovereign? 


Since  their  founding  in  1930,  there  have  been  fifteen  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forums.  The  theme  of  each  Forum  and  the  speakers  selected  to 
discuss  various  aspects  of  it,  are  determined  by  v^orld  events. 

The  Forum  of  ’47  will  take  place  at  a  time  when  the  direction  signs  have 
become  clear.  Will  man  become  a  slave  to  his  weaknesses  ...  or  master  of 
^  the  powers  that  his  knowledge  has  brought  him? 

!■  This  problem,  which  the  1947  Herald  Tribune  Forum  will  pose,  is  also  the 

basic  world  problem  which  the  Marshall  Flan  may  help  to  solve. 

I  Months  ago.  Forum  staff  members  began  the  preliminary  work  of  seeking  out 

men  and  women  who  are  today  making  history  .  .  .  enlisting  their  cooperation 
I  in  preparing  a  program  that  can  be  of  help  in  the  months  ahead.  Expectation 

t  is  that  forty  or  more  distinguished  speakers — some  from  overseas^ — will 

address  the  coming  Forum’s  four  sessions. 

The  immediate  Forum  audience  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  representing 
community  leadership  from  all  over  the  United  States,  will  carry  back  the 
Forum’s  discussions  and  conclusions  to  cities,  towns  and  organizations — 
both  national  and  local.  So,  also,  will  the  press,  radio  networks,  and 
international  short-wave. 

A  complete  report  of  the  coming  Forum’s  proceedings,  with  accompanying 
advertising  messages  from  leaders  of  business  and  industry,  will  app)ear 
in  the  Annual  Forum  Section — to  be  published  in  the 
Sunday,  October  26th 

• 
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SYNDICATES 


GMA  Looks  Over 
40  Syndicate  Years 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

THIS  OCTOBER  George  Mat¬ 
thew  Adams  can  look  down  a 
vista  of  40  active  years  of  run¬ 
ning  a  syndicate  business. 

“And  I've  had  a  lot  of  fun!” 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher  as 
he  prepared  to  take  no  special 
notice  of  the  occasion.  ‘T've  had 
a  lot  of  tough  times,  but  they 
never  sank  us  and  we  never  in¬ 
tended  to  sink.” 

Enthusiastic  still  at  age  69,  he 
reminisced,  mentioning:  “I've 
gotten  a  great  thrill  out  of  tak¬ 
ing  writers  that  nobody  ever 
heard  of  and  making  them  into 
household  names.  .  . . 

“I  pioneered  the  small  fea¬ 
ture.  ...  I  called  them  'Adams' 
Stickful  Features.’  ” 

“I  was  the  first  one  in  health 
service,  beauty  features,  contin¬ 
uity  in  comic  strips.  I  was  the 
first  one  to  cover  big  events 
with  big  names.  Then  they  all 
copied  it  and  I  dropped  it. 

No  Ghosts 

“And  another  thing,  I  wouldn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  ghost 
writers.  I  wanted  the  personality 
of  the  man  himself.” 

As  syndicate  features  Adams 
discovered  or  developed,  among 
others,  Ruth  Cameron,  Abe  Mar¬ 
tin.  Walt  Mason,  the  short-lived 
George  Fitch,  Elsie  Robinson, 
Edgar  Guest.  Lee  Pape,  Edwina 
( Dumm ) ,  Ed  Wheelan.  Robert  L. 
Ripley,  H.  T.  Webster,  Jay  N. 
(Ding)  Darling,  Dr.  Frank 
Crane  and  Thornton  Burgess. 

“You  know  there’s  one  thing 
about  this  syndicate,”  he  de¬ 
clared  eagerly.  “Were  not  the 
biggest  syndicate,  but  we've  got 
a  wonderful  reputation  round 
the  country.  We've  got  a  lot  of 
friends.” 

White-haired,  nervously  alert, 
discursive,  Adams  has  the  same 
enthusiasm  that  started  him  off 
in  the  business  in  1907,  but  his 
beautifully  furnished  office,  well 
stocked  with  first  editions  and 
original  paintings  and  etchings  is 
a  far  cry  from  his  first  office  in 
Chicago. 

He  didn't  have  the  fi'^st 
month’s  rent  then;  so  the  renter 
agreed  to  trust  him.  l  or  uc.,k 
and  chairs  he  went  to  a  furni¬ 
ture  store  and  offered  to  write 
some  advertising  in  exchange. 
The  store  took  him  up  and  he 
selected  an  impressive  mahog- 
My  desk  with  brass  buttons — it 
is  still  in  one  of  the  syndicate 
offices.  The  same  device  pro¬ 
cured  him  typewriter  and  stand. 

That  put  him  in  business.  The 
Ruth  Cameron  feature  he  al¬ 
ready  had,  and  he  had  the  imagi- 
naUon  (and  crust)  to  ask  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  to  cover  the 
political  conventions  for  George 
Matthew  Adams  Service  at  $1,- 
600  a  convention. 

“At  that  time  I  didn’t  have 
enough  to  take  him  to  dinner,’’ 
recalled  Adams. 

’The  new  syndicate  man  got 


his  backing,  did  not  lose  money 
on  the  deal  and  did  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  syndicate.  When 
Chauncey  Williams  went  to  size 
up  Adams’  operation  for  White, 
Adams  talked  to  him  about  the 
unsigned  poems  of  Walt  Mason 
and  later  he  told  White  he 
wanted  the  man  who  wrote 
those  poems  for  the  Emporia  Ga¬ 
zette.  He  signed  Mason  at  $18 
a  week  and  ran  him  up  to  $15,- 
000  a  year. 

Adams  recalled  it  was  none 
of  these  features  that  financed 
him  over  the  early  days.  "The 
thing  I  made  my  money  on  was 
a  series  of  50  articles  on  ‘How  to 
Write  and  Answer  Classified 
Want  Ads.’  I  must  have  made 
$15,000  or  $20,000  on  it.” 

Adams  attracted  so  much  at 
tention  that  when  a  group  of 
newspapers  organized  for  co¬ 
operative  buying  of  features 
as  Associated  Newspapers  they 
asked  him  to  head  the  syndicate. 
In  one  year  for  AN  he  started 
Ripley,  Webster,  Darling,  Bur¬ 
gess,  and  Crane.  He  didn't  like 
the  way  they  wanted  things  run 
and  events  proved  him  right 
about  not  servicing  all  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  member  papers,  he  said. 

"I  was  right  about  so  many 
things  when  I  was  young,”  mur¬ 
mured  Adams. 

Linage  Building  Features 
TWO  FEATURES  with  a  plus 

value  from  retail  linage  build¬ 
ing  possibilities  and  circulation 
contests  are  being  offered  Oct. 
27  by  a  new  Chicago  syndicate. 
Tested  Features,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive. 

Both  are  two-column  panels. 
“Tested  Tips”  by  Jack  and  Betty 
Gray  illustrates  for  readers 
tested  methods  of  keeping  plants 
watered  or  coat  hangers  in  place 
or  solving  similar  interesting 
little  problems.  “Right  or 
Wrong?”  by  Eleanor  Gorham, 
Chicago  society  matron,  is  an  il¬ 
lustrated  quiz  with  answers  on 
everyday  etiquette. 


With  both  panels  Tested  Fea¬ 
tures  furnishes  two  optional 
prize  contests  a  year  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  prizes,  ranging  from 
merchandise  to  all-expense  trips 
to  New  York.  The  syndicate, 
which  is  headed  by  Jack  Gray, 
Chicago  ad  agency  man,  guaran¬ 
tees  at  least  one  prize  winner  to 
each  newspaper.  Gray  has  sev¬ 
eral  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  associates. 

The  contests  are  conducted  by 
leaving  blank  an  answer  or  a  tip 
in  the  panel  each  day  during 
the  two  weeks’  duration.  Con¬ 
testants  fill  them  in  and  return 
with  letter.  Ad  linage  may  be 
stimulated  during  the  contest 
promotion  through  displays  of 
prize  merchandise  and  tie-in  ad¬ 
vertising,  Gray  suggests. 

Dahl  in  for  Williams 
WILLIAMS  is  a  famous  cartoon¬ 
ist  name.  There  was  the  late 
Gaar  Williams  of  “Among  the 
Folks  in  History  ’  fame.  NEA 
Services’s  Jim  (Out  Our  Way) 
Williams  and  Bell  fcYNOiCATE's 
Gluyas  Williams.  As  of  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  Gluyas  decided  a  quarter- 
century  of  newspaper  cartooning 
was  enough  and  retired  from 
“The  World  at  its  Worst,”  “Sub¬ 
urban  Heights”  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  two  or  three  column 
daily  panel  to  relax  with  maga¬ 
zine  work. 

Newspapers  wrote  of  him  nos¬ 
talgically  on  front  and  editorial 
pages-  while  Bell  offered  news¬ 
papers  either  reissues  of  the  old 
cartoons  or  a  distinctive  new 
cartoonist,  Francis  Dahl,  whose 
satirical  nonsense  has  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Boston  Herald 
and  successive  books.  Dahl  fre¬ 
quently  plucks  his  ideas  from 
the  news.  Newspapers,  such  as 
the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times 
have  accepted  the  substitution, 
but  the  Times  commented  char¬ 
acteristically  in  its  editorials: 

“These  (Williams’)  figures  are 
funny  because  they  act  as  we 
all  do,  and  Mr.  Williams  has 
brought  them  to  our  notice  with 
an  intelligent  and  humorous 
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pencil.  As  a  cartoonist  he  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  geniuses  of 
our  time.” 

Cartoon  Chat 

NEWEST  young  cartoon  strip 
adventurer  is  King  Featurb 
Syndicate  s  “Danny  Hale,”  a  lad 
who  fights  Indians  and  other 
perils  of  the  Wild  West.  The 
new  strip  is  created  by  Norman 
(Burly)  Marsh,  a  real  life  ad¬ 
venturer  who  climaxed  years  as 
a  Marine,  a  detective,  speculator, 
author,  sailor,  airman  and  prize 
fight  manager  by  tackling  the 
comics  business.  He  earlier  origi¬ 
nated  the  detective  strips  “Dan 
Dunn”  and  "Hunter  Keene.” 

Chicago  Sun  -  Times’  “Three 
Squares”  is  gaining  a  fourth 
square,  another  name,  and 
greater  flexibility.  New  title  of 
Walt  Ditzens  feature  is  “Fan 
Fare.”  It  is  now  suitable  for 
use  as  a  three-  or  four-frame 
strip,  horizontal  or  vertical,  or  a 
square  panel.  .  .  .  KFS  Cartoon¬ 
ist  Roy  Crane  (“Buzz  Sa^er”) 
is  not  happy  that  his  comic  used 
a  hurricane  climax  and  the 
event  proved  prophetic.  The  re¬ 
cent  Florida  hurricane  mis^ 
Crane’s  home  but  inundated  his 
60  acres  of  avocados. 

Notes 

HEDDA  HOPPER’S  passion  for 
hats  will  be  returning  new 
dividends  in  promotion  begin¬ 
ning  Nov.  1.  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  is 
making  available  a  different 
photo  of  Hedda  in  a  different 
hat  every  day  to  papers  running 
her  Hollywood  column,  at  cost, 
if  they  want  them.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  Post’s  labor  columnist, 
Victor  Riesel,  will  cover  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention  for  his  column,  and 
by  all  accounts  the  convention 
should  produce  some  top  na¬ 
tional  news.  For  clients  who  wish 
it — and  many  have  requested  it 
— the  column  will  be  wired  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention.  He  has 
also  offered  coverage  of  fast¬ 
breaking  news  to  clients. 


Pulse  of  the  public 
beats  100%  for 
our  new  feature,.* 


WE  ONLY  LIVE  ONCE 

We  conducted  our  own  poll  on  a  cross-section  of  news¬ 
paper  readers.  They  love  this  new  2-column  panel  of 
wisdom,  humor,  art  by  Si  Seadler.  Try  it  out  on  your 
own  staff.  It’s  a  tonic  for  troubled  times. 
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American  Home  Foods,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Duff’s  Mixes,  knows  the  value 
of  advertising  with  Booth  Pap)ers.  Why 
don’t  you  try  this  time-tested  marketing 
recipe  with  your  product? 

Par  mmarlttr  timta  am  Maath  Btmw^iat•m 
emit  ar  werUat 

The  JohM  E.  Latz  435  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  11 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  llO  Eaat  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City  17 


Take  one  Grade  A  Product  (like  Duff’s 
spicy  Gingerbread  Mix)  and  add  suitable 
advertising  in  full-coverage  newspapers 
(like  Booth  Michigan’s  eight  papers),  and 
you  really  stir  up  interest  and  sales. 

Booth  Newspapers  carry  the  message  of 
Duff’s  tasty  Gingerbread  Mix  right  into 
the  meal-planning  departments  of 360,000 
Michigan  homes  outside  the  Detroit 
Trading  Area. 
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California  Foundation 
Inspires  Carrier  Week 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  CaUfornia 

newspapers  have  been  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  kit  of  information 
for  Newspaperboy  Day. 

The  booklet  was  prepared  by 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation  and  was  sent  to  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  members 
of  the  organization,  C.  Robert 
Payne,  director,  said. 

The  Foundation  has  suggested 
that  tribute  to  the  boys  be  car¬ 
ried  on  an  entire  week  and 
work  to  a  climax  Saturday, 
Oct.  4. 

Here  are  some  basic  whys  for 
telling  the  newspaperboy  story 
as  listed  by  the  Foundation: 

There  are  eight  newspaper- 
boys  for  every  one  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  newspapers, 
or  500,000  to  66.000  persons  na¬ 
tionally. 

These  boys  make  95rf  of  the 
newspapers’  contacts  with  the 
public. 

Greater  public  understanding 
will  help  the  boys. 

Factual  presentations  will  pre¬ 
vent  incompletely  informed 
people  from  sponsoring  regula¬ 
tions  which  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  boys  to  learn  as 
they  earn. 

The  public  wants  to  know  the 
progress  of  programs  for  boys. 

Morale  of  the  newspapers’  own 
boys  is  helped. 

Interest  in  the  boys  builds 
goodwill  for  the  paper. 

Here  are  some  facts  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Foundation: 

California  has  50,000,  the  na- 
t  i  o  n  500,000  newspaperboys; 
more  than  8  of  every  10  news¬ 
papers  are  distributed  by  news- 
paperboys;  California's  average 
newspaperboy  works  one  hour 
and  five  minutes  per  day  and 
his  earnings  are  approximately 
at  the  rate  of  90  cents  an  hour, 
and  the  first  newspaperboys 
were  those  who  hawked  the 
London  Weekly  News  in  1622. 

Newspaper  editorial  support 
of  the  newspaperboy  is  advo¬ 
cated  in  every  part  of  the  paper, 
from  page  one  stories  on  local 
and  area  proclamations  to  filler 
material  that  includes  agate 
lines  in  the  classified. 

Special  display  ads  have  been 
prepared  for  use  and  mats  of 
these  are  available  on  request. 
Mlats  also  have  been  prepared 
to  aid  in  preparing  special  cor¬ 
ner  rack  cards  and  car  cards. 

The  Foundation  has  pointed 
out  the  date  and  its  significance 
in  messages  to  most  of  the  syn¬ 
dicates,  asking  mention  in  com¬ 
ic  strips  and  panels. 

The  promotion  kit  includes 
a  sample  script  in  its  radio  sec¬ 
tion;  gives  model  displays  and 
posters  in  its  display  section; 
urges  various  types  of  enter¬ 
tainment  tie-ins  with  theaters, 
and  presents  a  complete  sched¬ 
ule  for  school  cooperation. 

Carrier  Notes 

THIRTY-EIGHT  carrier  boys  of 

Winston-Salem  (N.  C.  )  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  who  were 
chosen  for  good  service  awards 


because  of  their  records  in  de¬ 
livering  papers  with  few  misses 
were  honored  at  a  ceremony  at 
the  YMCA.  Tommy  Everhart 
holds  the  best  record,  having 
delivered  99,935  newspapers  to 
his  customers  during  two  years 
without  a  single  miss  registered 
against  him.  Bradley  L.  Wel¬ 
fare,  circulation  manager,  pre¬ 
sented  the  awards. 

Carriers  of  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  have  launched  a  home 
delivery  subscription  contest 
presenting  opportunity  for  win¬ 
ning  carriers  to  go  on  an  Inter¬ 
national  Good  Will  Tour.  One 
hundred  fifty  all-expense  paid 
trips  to  Montreal,  Quebec  and 
Sainte  Anne  de  Beaupre,  includ¬ 
ing  five  days  of  fun  and  travel, 
await  the  winners. 

The  Evansville  (Ind. )  Courier 
and  Press  carriers  chosen  as 
“tops"  in  their  districts  during 
a  three-week  period  were  re¬ 
cently  treated  to  a  free  show  at 
the  Drive-In  Theater  near  Evans¬ 
ville.  The  Courier  and  Press 
have  also  inaugurated  the  daily 
biographical  sketch  and  picture 
of  their  respective  carriers. 

Chartered  buses  picked  up 
168  carrier -salesmen  and  street 
sales  boys  for  the  Valley  Times, 
North  Hollywood.  Calif.,  Sept. 
5  and  took  them  to  Pop’s  Willow 
Lake  in  the  San  Fernando  'Val 
ley  for  contests  and  a  picnic. 

Service  by  Air 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — When  the 
University  of  Iowa  football 
players  arrived  in  Pasadena  this 
week  for  their  September  26 
game  with  the  University  of 
California,  they  found  waiting 
for  them  complimentary  copies 
of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
sent  by  plane.  One  hundred 
copies  will  be  sent  to  the  Iowa 
players  every  day  they  are 
away. 

Simmons  Resigns 

Richard  R.  Simmons  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can.  He  has  no  plans  to  announce 
at  the  present  time.  Simmons 
was  formerly  with  Cleveland 
( O. )  Press  for  27  years  and  was 
with  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Saturday  Price  Cut 

Chicago  —  Chicago  Herald- 
American  has  reduced  the 
price  of  its  Soturday  edition 
from  10  to  5  cents,  effective 
Sept.  13.  The  Hearst  paper 
has  been  competing  against 
the  five  cent  price  of  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  the  four-cent 
tabloid  Chicago  Times. _ 

Profits  Cited 
In  Discussion 
Of  Mergers 

Madison,  Wls. — Deploring  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  due  to  huge  investments 
and  high  operating  costs,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  Madison 
Capital  Times,  told  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  here  that 
profits  in  one-newspaper  cities 
provide  an  argument  for  further 
mergers. 

Evjue  pointed  out  that  in  1946 
the  combined  profits  of  the  two 
Madison  newspapers  were  less 
than  $100,000,  while  the  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette,  the  one  daily 
newspaper  in  Green  Bay,  had 
net  profits  of  $130,452.  This,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  Green  Bay 
is  a  smaller  city  than  Madison. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Appleton  Post  Crescent  had  a 
profit  in  1946  of  $112,319.  the 
Racine  Journal-Times,  $100,267; 
the  La  Crosse  Tribune,  $90,840, 
and  the  Superior  Telegram. 
$110,537. 

The  speaker  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Wausau  Record-Herald, 
published  in  a  city  of  less  than 
25,000  people,  had  profits  in 
1946  of  $64,060,  a  larger  profit 
than  made  by  either  Madison 
newspaper. 

“Why,”  inquired  Evjue,  “as  a 
cold-blooded  business  proposi¬ 
tion  should  the  two  Madison 
newspapers  continue  to  operate 
when,  by  merging,  profits  like 
those  in  other  cities  could  be 
made?” 

He  asserted  that  labor  unions 
are  hastening  the  disappearance 
of  many  newspapers  by  playing 
one  management  against  the 
other  in  a  competitive  situation. 
He  said  wage  demands  by 
unions  in  Madison  are  much 
higher  than  those  asked  in  one- 
newspaper  cities  in  Wisconsin. 
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Y^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
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our  current  subscription  list  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
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Political  Quiz 
Used  in  School 

Meadville,  Pa.  —  Pre-electioo 
political  surveys  appearing  in  j 
series  of  five  articles  in  Tribune 
Newspapers  are  being  used  no* 
as  a  part  of  the  text  for  teachini 
political  science  courses  it 
Meadville  High  School. 

Miss  Isabelle  Carroll  has  as¬ 
signed  the  articles  for  discussion 
by  members  of  her  12th  gradt 
“Problems  of  Democracy’’  class 

The  survey  was  prepared  by 
George  A.  Draut,  Tribune  News 
papers  political  writer.  He  sub 
mitted  signicant  questions  to 
both  Republican  and  Democratic 
candidates  for  each  of  thr« 
county  offices  and  two  city  of 
fices.  Candidates'  views  on  the 
controversial  issues  were  pub 
lished  in  the  series  that  was 
completed  just  before  primary 
election. 

Said  Miss  Carroll,  “The  news 
papers  have  performed  a  service 
in  giving  everyone  a  fair  idea  oi 
what  each  candidate  stands  for.’ 

The  survey  also  was  used  as  i 
basis  for  political  advertisements 
by  the  candidates. 

■ 

Sunday  Added 

The  Dalles,  Ore. — The  Dolles 
Daily  Chronicle,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  from  Ben  R.  Litfin  by 
Victor  J.  Morgan,  has  started  a 
Sunday  morning  edition  and  has 
dropped  its  Saturday  afternoon 
issue.  An  8-page  tabloid,  col 
ored  comic  section  has  been 
added  to  the  Sunday  paper. 
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CLEVELAND 


AKRON 


14  Ml 


SOMiWHiRi  BBWiiH 

There  is  a  spot  between  markets  where  reading  and 
buying  loyalty  are  evenly  divided  in  both  directions.  This 
marketing  '^no  man’s  land”  belongs  to  both  markets  yet 
it  belongs  to  neither.  It  may  be  at  this  ver^  milepost  that 
Akron  and  Cleveland  influences  are  equal,  for  this  is  the 
spot  where  newspaper  dominance  changes  hands.  A  similar 
contest  occurs  at  many  points  all  over  Northeastern  Ohio 
between  other  daily  newspaper  cities. 

Beyond  these  ”in  between”  spots  newspaper  circulation 
loses  much  of  its  value  and  becomes  wasteful  as  distance 
saps  its  power  and  cancels  its  local  influence.  Waste  is  out 
of  the  picture  when  you  advertise  in  The  Cleveland  Press 
because  the  Press  delivers  top  coverage  and  over  98% 
concentration  in  The  TRUE  Cleveland  Market. 
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Carrier  Morale  Wins 
Clark’s  Compliments 


By  James  h  Butler 

WASHINGTON-^uvenile  delin¬ 
quency  is  almost  nonexistent 
among  earner  boys  because,  "by 
creating  an  enterprise  for  young 
Americans,”  newspapers  have 
taught  them  reiiability,  punctu¬ 
ality  and  loyalty.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Tom  C.  Clark  complimented 
members  of  the  Interstate  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  at 
their  30th  annual  convention 
here  this  week. 

The  former  Texas  newspaper- 
boy.  who  rose  to  be  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
occupy  the  highest  legal  admin¬ 
istrative  post  in  the  United 
States,  described  his  own  circu¬ 
lation  manager  as  "a  lovable 
character  who  encouraged  me 
on  in  my  first  business  experi¬ 
ence.” 

Orner  Elected 

Clark's  appearance  was  a  high- 
point  of  a  business  packed  three- 
day  gathering  which  culminated 
in  the  election  of  I.  M.  Orner  of 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  as  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  William  H. 
Dempsey  of  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger.  Thomas  Meegan  of 
Hudson  Dispatch,  Union  City, 
N.  J..  became  first  vicepresident, 
and  Raymond  F.  Mack  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News  was  elected 
second  vicepresident. 

Of  the  193  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  more  than  100  were 
registered  for  the  meetings,  rep¬ 
resenting  newspapers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
West  Virginia,  Delaware,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  New  York 
State  and  Ohio. 

With  a  large  delegation  of 
Washington  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  federal  officials  pres¬ 
ent,  more  than  250  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  banquet  to  hear 
Attorney  General  Clark  accept 
the  invitation  “to  talk  back  to 
my  old  boss — the  circulation 
manager.” 

The  Cabinet  member,  assert¬ 
ing  the  coincidence  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  between  the  celebrations  of 
Bill  of  Rights  Day  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  Day  provides  a  fitting  set¬ 
ting,  said:  “Your  industry  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  formu¬ 
lation  and  recordation  of  those 
precious  manuscripts,  and  for 
the  past  160  years  the  Fourth  Es- 
state  has  done  much  to  give 
those  declarations  life  and  mean¬ 
ing  to  Americans  everywhere.” 

Enterprise  Lauded 

Every  third  person  in  the 
United  States  reads  a  daily 
paper,  he  estimated,  and  he  com¬ 
mented:  “Old  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  would  be  proud  of  the  estate 
to  which  his  early  life  was  de¬ 
voted:  his  was  the  newspaper  of 
highest  circulation  in  America 
some  200  years  ago — the  Penn 
sylvania  Gazette — with  some  8, 
000  readers.” 

The  enterprise  which  news¬ 
paper  publishing  has  created  for 
the  youth  of  America  now  en 
gages  the  interest  of  more  than 
1,000,000  active  members  in  “a 


small  businessman's  organiza¬ 
tion  .  .  .  creating  this  opportu¬ 
nity  for  young  citizens  to  help 
earn  their  way  under  a  great 
incentive  to  democracy,”  said 
Clark.  “You  create  hope,  the 
most  effective  weapon  against 
crime.” 

Sounding  the  call  for  “a  free 
press  everywhere — even  though 
it  criticizes  ourselves,”  he  never¬ 
theless  adverted  to  the  dangers 
of  too  great  concentration  in 
some  industries  in  the  United 
States.  He  did  not  make  specific 
mention  of  newspapers  in  this 
regard  and  indicated  he  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  huge  pro¬ 
ducing  monopolies. 

The  speaker's  explanation  of 
the  almost  total  lack  of  juvenile 
delinquency  among  carriers 
was:  “Busy  boys  will  stay  out  of 
mischief.” 

Feature  Value  Questioned 

The  convention  was  devoted 
principally  to  round-table  dis¬ 
cussions  of  problems  and  out¬ 
looks  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
circulation.  One  of  the  speakers, 
H.  W.  Blackford  of  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News,  tackled 
the  controversial  question 
whether  dropping  of  ^itorial 
features  during  the  newsprint 
shortage  had  important  effect 
upon  circulation.  His  answer 
was,  “very  little  effect,”  and  that 
finding  raised  in  his  mind,  he 
said,  a  question  as  to  the  real 
value  of  features  as  reader-hold¬ 
ers.  Blackford's  observation 
was  that  readers  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  good  local  and  national 
and  news  coverage. 

The  Plainfield  circulator  found 
increased  per-copy  price  a  factor 
in  cutting  down  circulation  in 
cases  where  the  increase  was 
not  uniform  in  the  competitive 
field.  He  had  one  basic  sugges¬ 
tion  for  his  colleagues:  “Don't 
let  the  advertising  department 
dominate  the  product!” 

One  of  the  most  active  audi¬ 
ence-participation  programs  of 
the  meetings  was  conducted  by 
A.  D.  Wallace,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  as  a  “Brain  Board  Panel 
Discussion.”  It  served  as  a 
gathering  place  for  questions  not 
covered  specifically  under  other 
topic-headings  on  the  schedule. 

The  wisdom  of  continuing  the 
five  day  papers  which  came  into 
existence  during  the  war  was 
discussed  with  conflicting  views 
expressed.  Several  members 
present  represented  newspapers 
having  no  Saturday  or  Sunday 
editions  and  they  appeared 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
their  publishers  would  never  re¬ 
turn  to  a  six-  or  seven  day  rou¬ 
tine.  Mr.  Wallace  expressed  his 
personal  view  succinctly:  “I'm 
agin  it!  It  keeps  your  paper  off 
the  street  too  long.” 

Discuss  Saturday  Sales 

That  raised  the  question 
whether  any  newspapers  have 
larger  distribution  on  Saturday 


than  other  week-days.  Two 
members  answered  yes.  The 
subject  was  dropped  amid  laugh¬ 
ter  when  the  first  explained  that 
his  Saturday  edition  carries  the 
radio  programs  and  comics, 
there  be*mg  no  Sunday  paper  in 
his  town,  and  the  second  said 
his  paper  published  morning  and 
evening  five  days  a  week;  eve- 
n.ng,  only,  on  Saturday. 

Opinions  and  experiences 
were  recited,  but  differences  re¬ 
mained  on  whether  it  is  better 
for  the  newspaper  to  own  its 
own  delivery  trucks  and  hire 
drivers,  or  engage  the  services 
of  distributors  using  their  own 
vehicles. 

The  wisdom  of  fleet  owner¬ 
ship  by  the  company  seemed 
agreed  upon  when  the  number 
of  vehicles  is  large,  whereas  the 
other  method  is  more  economical 
where  few  are  used. 

Carrier  Incentives 

The  use  of  incentives,  both  in 
dealing  with  carriers  and  with 
district  managers,  was  examined 
in  a  panel  which  found  general 
agreement  that  boys  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  greater  effort  and 
production  if  the  usual  rewards 
,  are  held  out  to  them,  and  Phil 


Knox  of  Pittsburph  Sus-Tdi. 
graph  remarked  “if  it  willmt 
with  a  boy.  It  will  work  wltln 
man.”  Knox,  whose  pape 
“Personnel  Problems,"  cautioaet 
against  continually  enlargimtk 
incentives. 

Raymond  F.  Mack  of  Wig 
ington  Daily  News,  led  disou 
Sion  of  the  need  for  proper  tnii 
ing  of  district  men  and  toldd 
the  methods  employed  by  hi 
paper,  and  successes  achieved 
Mack  reminded  his  eolleague 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  route 
service  usually  is  proportioned 
directly  to  the  training  and  efi 
ciency  of  the  district  manage 
who  supervises  it. 

Other  topics  explored  were  la 
bor  union  dealings,  the  new 
print  shortage  and  what  promo 
tion  plans  are  contemplated  a 
the  event  more  paper  become 
available,  relations  between  d 
culators'  offices  and  othe: 
branches  of  the  plant,  relations 
between  the  newspaper  and  id 
carriers  and  with  the  parents  i 
carriers. 

The  official  welcome  of  Wash 
ington  newspapers  was  extende 
at  a  Monday  luncheon  by  Flee 
ing  Newbold,  general  manage 
of  the  Star. 


Outsiders  Cas’t  Do 
An  Inside  Job . . . 


“Hurry  with  thct€  rtptrft, 
Mitt  Jane*  ...  Brins 
Hint  from  ovory  etbintt, 
about  the  proximity  W 
Philadelphia  to  Norrieteua. 


So  what?  If  the  file  on  Times  Herald  Coverage 
is  studied  for  a  split  second,  you  find  that  in 
the  City  Zone,  for  example,  this  newspaper  out¬ 
paces  ALL  of  the  other  "big  city"  papers. 

Reason  .  .  .  obvious.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  a  wisely  edited  LOCAL  newspaper. 
No  market  in  the  state  is  more  comfortably 
fixed  for  industrial  wealth  .  .  .  high  per  capita 
buying  and  huge  bank  deposits. 

53,429  City  Zone  —  17,088  ABC  Circulation 
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BUILDING 


Since  the  Egyptians  used  bronze  doors  in 
building  the  temple  of  Kamak,  copper  has 
been  widely  used  in  all  types  of  construc¬ 
tion  . . .  from  the  modest  home  to  the  mod¬ 
em  skyscraper. 

It  is  first  choice  for  metal  exposed  to  the 
elements — such  as  roofs,  flashings,  gutters, 
downspouts.  The  best  hardware  is  made  of 
solid  brass  .  .  .  while  architectural  bronze 
has  always  been  a  favorite  metal  for  artistic 
expression.  The  reasons  are  easy  to  under¬ 
stand:  Copper  and  its  alloys  cannot  rust, 
are  easy  to  fabricate  and  can  be  depended 
on  for  many  years  of  economical  service. 


Copper  and  brass  also  serve  modem 
plumbing  in  many  ways  .  .  .  they  are  the 
standard  metals  for  hot  and  cold  water 
lines,  fittings  and  fixtures. 

Copper  wiring  delivers  light  and  power 
. . .  and  just  as  copper  lightning  rods  protect 
your  home,  bronze  wire  screening  protects 
your  health. 

Anaconda,  through  its  fabricating  Sub¬ 
sidiaries,  The  American  Brass  Company 
and  Anaconda  Wire  and  Cable  Company, 
is  an  important  supplier  of  copper  and 
copper  alloys  so  essential  to  long-lasting 
constmetion. 


da  anaconda  copper  mining  company 


ANDfS  corpti  MINING  COMPANY 

CHIU  COPPfR  COMPANY 

OUINE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  RRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  AND  CARU  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAl  SAIEITING  AND  REPININO  COMPANY 
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PROMOTION 

Emphasis  On  Brooklyn 
In  ‘Flatbush  Water’ 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  Dodgers,  nobody  can  deny, 

are  Brooklyn.  But  Brooklyn 
is  much,  much  more  than 
merely  the  Dodgers.  It  is,  in  this 
instance,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  “The  Fight  for  Flatbush 
Water.” 

"The  fight  for  Flatbush 
Water’’  is  a  24-page  illustrated 
booklet  just  published  by  the 
Eagle  to  review  the  decades- 
long  fight  to  get  clean,  potable 
water  for  Flatbush,  a  section  of 
Brooklyn  numbering  some 
350,000  residents.  The  fight, 
waged  for  years  by  the  Eagle 
and  numerous  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  through  the  courts  and  the 
legislature,  is  at  long  last  suc¬ 
cessful. 

This  is  an  excellent  booklet, 
and  a  superb  promotion.  It  gives 
full  credit  to  “public  indigna¬ 
tion  and  civic-minded  officials” 
for  the  share  these  played  in  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  fight. 
The  Eagle  was  in  many  ways 
only  their  voice,  but  a  loud  and 
a  persistent  voice.  This  victory 
is  another  brilliant  banner  for 
the  Eagle  to  clutch  proudly  in 
its  claws. 

Perhaps  if  there  were  more 
booklets  of  this  kind  there 
would  be  less  criticism  of  the 
press.  Because  this  is  the  story 
of  a  successful  civic  steward¬ 
ship.  A  flow  of  fresh,  clean, 
drinkable  water  from  Flatbush 
faucets  may  not  be  as  glamorous 
or  as  exciting  as  the  Dodgers. 
But  it  is  a  whale  of  a  lot  more 
important  to  Flatbush  residents. 

■There  is  not  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  country  worth  its  cir¬ 
culation  that  does  not  through 
the  year  wage  many  civic  fights 
of  this  character.  Yet  seldom 
does  this  side  of  the  newspa¬ 
per's  service  to  the  community 
find  its  way  into  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  promotion.  One  is  much 
more  likely  to  find  the  newspa¬ 
per  spending  its  promotional 
budget  to  promote  its  market. 

That  is  essential,  of  course. 
But  only  by  seeing  what  a 
newspaper  accomplishes  for  its 
community  can  one  measure  the 
impact  that  newspaper  makes 
upon  its  community.  And  im¬ 
pact,  as  advertising  people  are 
learning  more  and  more  every 
day,  is  the  true  measure  of  cir¬ 
culation  effectiveness. 

With  Newspaper  Week  right 
ahead  of  us,  it  is  a  good  time  to 
review  this  part  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  program.  Are  you  telling 
advertisers  only  your  market 
story?  Or  are  you  also  telling 
them  what  kind  of  a  citizen 
your  newspaper  is  in  its  com¬ 
munity?  If  you  did  nothing  else 
but  publish  a  page  a  year  giving 
an  account  of  your  civic  stew¬ 
ardship,  you  would  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  p  r  o  m  o  t  i  o  n — one  that 
should  make  as  much  of  an  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  you’re  trying  to  sell  as  upon 
your  own  readers. 


It  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  the  Eagle,  a  local  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  metropolitan  commu¬ 
nity,  should  issue  such  a  promo¬ 
tion.  With  the  passing,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen,  the  Eagle  is 
now  the  only  local  newspaper 
serving  a  borough  that  is  in  it¬ 
self  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  country.  As  its  promotional 
slogan  says,  the  Eagle  “puts  the 
emphasis  on  Brooklyn.’’  It’s  an 
emphasis  that  should  pay  off. 

Holiday  for  N.  C. 

LEAD  piece  in  the  October  is¬ 
sue  of  Holiday  is  about  North 
Carolina,  the  place  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  by  Jonathan  Daniels, 
executive  editor  of  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer.  Fit¬ 
tingly  enough,  the  News  and 
Observer  takes  full  promotional 
advantage  of  the  piece.  It  sends 
out  a  letter  plugging  its  market 
as  “the  golden  belt  of  the 
South,”  and  with  it  a  copy  of 
the  magazine  and  Mr.  Daniels’ 
piece. 

Certain  as  Sunday 

“AS  certain  as  Sunday,”  to 

quote  from  a  current  Metro¬ 
politan  Group  booklet  selling  its 
comics,  is  the  fact  that  when 
you  get  a  bundle  of  promotion 
from  MG  it’s  certain  to  be  a 
good  one. 

The  current  week,  for  in¬ 
stance,  brought  these  items: 

“As  Certain  as  Sunday,”  a  col¬ 
orful  little  booklet  neatly  illus¬ 
trated  with  cartoon  drawings 
that  tells  the  Sunday  story — a 
story  of  a  slower,  more  relaxed 
pace  for  most  people,  a  story  of 
spending  a  large  part  of  the  day 
with  the  big  Sunday  paper,  and 
some  of  that  time  with  the  com¬ 
ics.  “No  other  advertising  medi¬ 
um,”  the  booklet  tells  you,  "con¬ 
nects  with  more  people — or 
more  markets.’’  From  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Fred  Reinhart's 
shop,  the  note  that  this  has  been 
mailed  to  6,000  advertisers  and 
agencies. 

A  folder  showing  where  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Group  Comics’  over 
19,000,000  circulation  goes.  This 
is  a  clever  piece  that  reproduces 
from  Standard  Rate  and  Data’s 
Consumer  Magazine  Section  the 
territorial  and  city  distribution 
of  the  country’s  consumer  mag¬ 
azines,  super-imposing  over  it 
the  same  data  for  MG  Comics. 
You’re  right,  it  has  a  terrific 
bang. 

“Out  Front  With  Metro,”  a 
broadside  promoting  the  Group’s 
picture  sections.  This  opens  into 
a  montage  of  advertisements  of 
nationally-k  n  o  w  n  advertisers 
using  Metro,  and  then  opens 
again  into  an  illustrated  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Group’s  flexability 
and  how  an  advertiser  can  take 
advantage  of  it.  This  also  con¬ 
tains  an  analysis  of  the  Group’s 
family  coverage  in  138  major 


trading  areas  against  ‘the  field,’’ 
this  meaning  American  Weekly, 
This  Week,  Satevepost,  Life, 
Collier’s,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Woman's  Home  Group,  and  Mc¬ 
Calls.  Most  effective. 

In  the  Bag 

FURTHER  note  on  the  Chicago 

Her  aid- American’s  “S  mart 
Set”  promotion:  the  first  issue 
of  the  new  “Smart  Set”  section 
was  mailed  in  a  cover  like  the 
announcement,  giving  the  ac¬ 
tual  section  the  promotional  im¬ 
pact  the  preliminary  promotion 
had  built  up  for  it. 

From  the  Dayton  ( O. )  Journal- 
Herald,  a  colorful  market  folder 
telling  “The  growing  Dayton 
market  story.”  Contains  two  ex¬ 
cellent  pictograph  tables  show¬ 
ing  population  growth  and  ef¬ 
fective  buying  income  growth. 

From  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
a  neat  folder  telling  “How  to 
put  sell  in  cutlery  selling.”  This 
reports  the  formula  used  by  a 
successful  local  cutlery  com¬ 
pany.  Putting  90%  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  budget  in  newspapers — 
and  most  of  that  in  the  Oregon¬ 
ian — sales  were  boosted  400% 
since  1940.  Some  of  the  ads  are 
reproduced.  A  good  job. 

From  the  “Big  Four  National 
Weekend  Newspapers  of  Can¬ 
ada,’’  a  useful  booklet  giving 
circulation  breakdowns,  telling 
the  “Who,  When,  How,  Why, 
What,  and  Where”  for  the  Star 
Weekly,  the  Standard,  La  Presse, 
and  La  Patrie.  As  usual  with 
this  bunch,  a  neat  job. 

■ 

Ne'w  Jersey  Readers 
Respond  With  Cash 

Union  City,  N.  J. — eReaders  of 
Hudson  Dispatch  are  generous 
people,  John  Mitchell,  editor,  re¬ 
ports.  They  recently  raised 
$5,063  for  Mrs.  Madeline  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  widow  of  a  patrolman. 

Dispatch  readers  contributed 
$51,482.26  for  seven  blinded 
World  War  II  veterans  in  about 
three  months  in  the  winter  of 
1945-46.  The  Dispatch  started 
each  of  these  funds  with  $100. 
■ 

50th  Anniversary 

Cambridge,  Md. — The  Daily 
Banner  this  week  observed  its 
50th  anniversary.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Lindsay  C.  Marshall 
and  Armistead  R.  Michie.  In 
1910  it  was  sold  to  P.  Watson 
Webb,  who  in  1940  sold  it  to 
Arnold  Deane,  a  former  Minne¬ 
sota  newspaper  man. 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  journal  giving  tha 
naws  of  advartifart,  advartis- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarclal  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zealand. 

If  you  ara  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  intarastad  in 
Hiasa  tarritorias  raad 
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News  at  the  Fair 

THE  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter 
News  set  up  an  Associated 
Press  teletype  machine  in  its 
exhibit  booth  at  the  West  Texas 
lair  and  attracted  large  crowds 
The  incoming  copy  was  hung 
around  the  front  of  the  booth 
for  all  to  read. 


Class  in  Football 
SPORTS  Writer  Mark  Tierney 
of  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
is  doing  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  designed  to  instruct  the 
average  football  fans. 


Full-Length  Novel 
THE  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald 
is  publishing  a  complete  full 
length  novel  as  a  new  tabloid 
size  supplement.  The  section  has 
a  large  percentage  of  local  ad 
vertising. 


Devotional  Message 
THE  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. )  Press  is 
printing  a  daily  message  on 
the  editorial  page  written  by 
Mrs.  Alta  I.  Stearns,  wife  of  a 
minister.  The  column  is  called 
“Look  Up  and  Live.” 


Reporter's  Gallery 
CORRESPONDENTS  for  Wide 
enburg  ( Ariz. )  Sun  are  pic¬ 
tured  each  week  by  one  column 
cuts  at  the  head  of  their  weekly 
columns.  Editor  John  H.  Mc- 
Carroll  instituted  the  practice. 
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Messrs.  Gossmar,  Winzeler,  Aureden  and  Rocco,  Directing 


Committee  of  the  Arcade  Market,  largest  food  marketing 


center  in  Canton,  Ohio  and  unique  in  that  it  is  composed 


of  16  independent  retailers. 


Uur  5mS>  sups  tell  the  story  of  the  canton,  ohio  market 


"Sales  here  at  the  Arcade  Market  provide  a  remarkably  accurate  picture 
of  the  Canton  market.  You  might  say  it’s  the  financial  pulse  of  the 
area  .  .  .  and  a  very  healthy  pulse  beat  with  annual  food  sales  per  family 
in  Canton,  Ohio  43^  above  the  national  average. 


"For  32  years  we’ve  found  advertising  in  The  Canton  Repository  is  the 
’open  sesame’  to  the  well-filled  purse  of  this  stable  market.’’ 


•  A  rich  market— 3  10,779  brand  conscious  consumers 
...  an  effective  buying  income  of  $3 15,505,000* in 
Stark  County  alone  .  .  .  plus  the  buying  power  of 
one  of  Ohio’s  richest  farm  areas. 

•  A  STABILIZED  MARKET — 169  diversified  industries  and 
an  annual  farm  income  of  9  million  dollars  keep  sales 
at  a  constant  high. 

•  A  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  —  The  Canton  Repository 
it  99.3%  home  delivered  in  the  city  zone  .  .  .  88.9% 
home  delivered  throughout  Stark  County.  It’s  the 
ideal  newspaper  for  a  test  campaign. 

*1947  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


A  BRUSH -MOORE  NEWSPAPER  W 
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Loftus  Defends 
PR  Bureaus 
In  Washington 

Washincton  —  Defending  gov¬ 
ernment  press  relations  set-ups 
as  valuable  services  to  news¬ 
papers,  Joseph  A.  Loftus  of  New 
York  Times  Washington  Bureau 
told  the  American  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  that  newspa¬ 
pers  could  not  properly  cover 
the  Capitol  without  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  ofiBcial  “information 
specialists.’’ 

“Under  our  present  set-up. 
newspapers  could  not  adequately 
finance  coverage  of  government 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  govern¬ 
ment  information  people,’’  Lof¬ 
tus  said. 

While  defending  the  use  of 
government  press  services,  Lof¬ 
tus  also  declared;  “I^ny  news¬ 
papers  and  their  press  associa¬ 
tions  can  afford  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  staffs  than  they  now  have. 
Where  they  can  provide  such 
staffs  and  fail  to  do  so,  these 
newspapers,  in  my  opinion,  for¬ 
feit  their  right  to  print  buck¬ 
shot  criticism  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  information  services  on 
which  they  depend  so  much.” 

"I  don’t  mean  th^  forfeit 
their  legal  right.  But  they  do 
forfeit  their  moral  right,”  Lof¬ 
tus  added. 

Blames  Bored  Writers 

Criticisnu  of  government 
press  services  should  not  attack 
the  general  theory  of  service  to 
the  press,  but  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  specific  abuses  which 
criticism  may  help  correct,  Lof¬ 
tus  said. 

“Bored  editors  and  columnists 
sometimes  turn  their  Monday 
stints  into  loose  tirades  against 
the  mass  of  weekend  handouts 
which  crossed  their  desks,”  he 
went  on.  “Well,  perhaps  the 
information  chiefs  should  have 
been  more  selective  in  their 
mailing  or  delivery  lists  for  a 
given  handout. 

“But  the  chances  are  that  in 
that  batch  of  handouts  at  least 
one  was  quite  valuable  to  this 
particular  editor’s  newspaper. 
Another  handout  which  he 
scornfully  threw  away  was 
equally  valuable  to  some  other 
newspaper  and  so  on.” 

Loftus  outlined  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  abuses  and  inade¬ 
quacies  of  government  informa¬ 
tion  services,  although  all  of 
them  were  not  general  com¬ 
plaints  directed  at  government 
services  as  a  whole. 

Chief  among  them,  he  said, 
was  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
person-to-person  interview  with 
a  government  official  on  specific 
information  in  his  field  without 
the  superfiuous  intervention  of 
a  press  officer. 

No  Soctirity  Involvod 

“There  is  no  security  in¬ 
volved,  except  perhaps  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  information  man’s 
Job,”  Loftus  said.  “That  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  hell  of  a  resort 
for  an  information  man  to  take 
to  build  up  the  importance  of 
his  office.  He  is  not  really 
building  anything.  He  is  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  importance  of 
everybody  in  his  department. 
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“The  excuse  has  been  given 
that  incompetent  or  biased  re¬ 
porters  have  put  the  department 
in  a  hole.  Of  course  that  some¬ 
times  happens,  but  that  is  just 
a  rationalization  for  a  general, 
selfish  policy  of  putting  first¬ 
hand  sources  of  news  under 
wraps. 

“If  a  reporter  and  his  paper 
are  biased  they  are  going  to 
find  ways  of  making  life  mis¬ 
erable,  anyhow.  You  have  a 
better  chance  of  frustrating 
them  with  courtesy.  Blocking 
them  reinforces  their  hostility.” 

Second-hand  interviews,  he 
said,  “is  channeling  news,  and 
channeled  news  comes  danger¬ 
ously  close  to  being  censored 
news.”  Loftus  said  he  was  re¬ 
ferring  specifically  to  the  Justice 
Department  where  conditions 
are  “notorious”  although  the 
head  of  the  Department  has  re¬ 
pudiated  the  condition. 

“Multiply  a  condition  like  that 
in  all  the  government  agencies 
and  we  won’t  need  reporters. 
We’ll  need  only  messenger 
boys,”  he  said. 


Sotherlond 
New  President 
Of  Iowa  Group 

Des  Moines,  la. — W.  E.  Sother- 
land,  advertising  director  for 
Sioux  City  Journal-Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Iowa 
Daily  Press  Association  at  the 
annual  meetiM  here  recently. 
He  succeeds  W.  T.  Hageboeck, 
publisher  of  Iowa  City  Press- 
Citizen,  who  will  continue  as 
a  director. 

Lew  Warren,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Oelwein  Daily  Regis¬ 
ter,  was  named  vicepresident. 
The  following  directors  were 
elected : . 

For  three  years  —  Joseph 
Hladky,  Jr.,  Cedar  Rapids  Ga¬ 
zette;  W.  T.  Mershon,  Fort  Madi¬ 
son  Democrat;  C.  Lloyd  Bunker, 
Muscatine  Journal;  and  Fred  W. 
Woodward,  Sr.,  Dubuque  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald. 

For  two  years — A.  M.  Clapp, 


Clinton  Herald;  Ralph  Shannon 
Washington  Journal;  A.  g. 
Walling,  Oskaloosa  Herald,  and 
Jackson  McCoy,  Waterloo  Cou¬ 
rier. 

For  one  year  —  Clarence 
Moody,  Burlington  Hawk -Em 
Gazette;  Robert  O’Brien,  Coan- 
cil  Bluffs  Nonpareil;  W.  D 
Archie,  Shenandoah  Sentinel 
and  James  W.  Wilson,  Corroli 
Times-Herald. 

Trophy  to  Photographer 

About  300  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  staff  members  attended 
a  two-day  clinic  addressed  by 
Clyde  Bedell,  advertising  con 
sultant;  Don  Ross,  merchant 
ing  manager  of  Successful  Fam¬ 
ing;  and  Harrison  C.  MacDoo 
aid,  classified  advertising  con¬ 
sultant. 

At  a  session  of  the  lowi 
Press  Photographers  Association. 
Georges  Yates,  chief  photog 
rapher  for  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  was  given  a  trophy 
in  recognition  of  his  service  to 
camera  journalism. 


EVER  MEET 
A 

sesmPiMUAn 


Sesquipedalians  are  stuffy  people 
who  use  "two  dollar”  words  and  in¬ 
volved,  technical  phrases  that  no 
one  understands.  And  judging  by  a 
recent  survey  we  made,  the  public 
doesn’t  like  them  any  more  than  we 
do  . . .  especially  when  they  meet 
them  through  letters  from  life 
insurance  companies ! 

So  we  decided  to  do  our  best  to 
see  that  our  representatives  and 
employees  throughout  the  country 
send  out  letters  that  are  always 
friendly — not  officious;  considerate 
—  not  demanding;  sincere  —  not 
stereotyped;  and  above  all  .  .  . 
easily  understood! 

We  called  in  letter-writing  con¬ 
sultants  to  study  the  thousands  of 


letters  in  our  files.  They  analyzed 
our  needs  and  then  prepared  hun¬ 
dreds  of  helpful  "guide”  letters. 
These  sample  letters  are  now  con¬ 
tained  in  a  Correspondence  Man¬ 
ual  which  explains  how  to  write 
clear,  understzmdable  letters  about 
life  insurance. 

This  manual  is  the  "Bible”  for 
good  letter-writing  in  every  de¬ 
partment  and  agency  office.  We 
hope  it  will  do  more  than  save  time 
and  typewriter  ribbon.  For  it  repre¬ 
sents  another  of  our  constant  efforts 
to  give  Mutual  Life  policyholders 
increasingly  prompt  and  cordial 
service. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
34  Nassau  Streat  Naw  York  S,  N.Y.  •  •  Alaxandar  E.  Pattarson,  PresidanI 
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Seven-foot  cross  section  of  America 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and 
better  understanding  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  as  human  food  . . .  as  a  base  for 
the  development  of  new  products 
and  materials  ...  as  a  source  of 
health  and  enduring  progress  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  America. 


Dairy  brings  you  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  at  their  finest. 


Young  Saddle  Shoes  just  got  his 
allowance  and  is  buying  Bobby  Sox 
a  sundae  . . .  Fancy  Pumps  is  resting 
between  rounds  of  shopping . . .  Para- 
troop  Boots  is  passing  the  time  of  day 
with  his  friend,  the  soda  clerk. 


Three  labels  identify  National 
Dairy  brands — "Kraft,”  "Sealtest” 
and  "Breyers.”  They  signify  special 
value  in  nutrition.  Laboratory 
research  sets  their  high  standards; 
rigid  supervision  makes  certain  that 
these  standards  are  maintained. 


Familiar  scene?  Of  course.  We  all 
know  the  drug  store  fountain.  The 
cool,  shady  smell  on  hot  summer 
afternoons.  The  glow  at  the  end  of 
the  street  on  crisp  autumn  nights. 
Clean  marble  and  shining  faucets. 
Those  first,  tender,  movie-and-ice- 
cream  dates. 


The  result  is  protection  of  the  min¬ 
eral,  protein  and  vitamin  content  of 
milk — nature's  most  nearly  perfect  food 
— and  its  many  products.  Flavor  is 
improved.  Quality  is  assured.  You 
find  a  full  measure  of  health  in  the 
dairj’  products  which  are  such  an 
important — and  agreeable — part  of 
the  American  diet. 


Thtt  brands  astura  you  of  Uobast  quolltf 


Tnere’s  nourishment  at  the  soda 
counter  too.  The  dairy  foods  sold 
there  insure  that.  And  at  the  foun¬ 
tain,  or  in  your  own  home.  National 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
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Local  Coverage  Called 
Depression  Backstop 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 
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MILWAUKEE,  Wis.  —  Newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  highest  reader 
interest  in  their  natural  circula¬ 
tion  areas  will  fare  the  best  in 
circulation  and  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  and  in  financial  stability,  if 
the  country  is  faced  with  a  ma¬ 
jor  economic  readjustment.  Ir¬ 
win  Maier,  publisher  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  told  members  of 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  here  this  week. 

“Editors,  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  men  need  to 
be  close  to  their  readers,”  as¬ 
sured  Maier  in  addressing  a 
luncheon  session  attended  by 
more  than  150  circulators  and 
guests. 

“The  lives,  the  wants  of  most 
people  are  simple,”  he  stated. 
“Their  main  concerns  are  local; 
their  families,  their  friends, 
their  neighbors.  The  modern 
means  of  communications  and 
the  development  of  feature  syn¬ 
dicates  have  resulted  in  a  lot  of 
editors  filling  their  papers  with 
features  on  the  theory  that  if 
one  good  feature  is  helpful,  two 
are  twice  as  good  and  10  are 
unbeatable. 

The  Real  Strength 

“Frequently,  circulation  and 
advertising  managers,  eager  for 
business,  forget  the  essentially 
local  character  that  is  the  real 
strength  of  our  modern  news¬ 
papers.” 

Maier  sounded  the  keynote 
of  the  convention,  when  he  de¬ 
clared  the  ne\mpaper  business 
will  have  to  be  concerned  with 
lower  unit  costs  through  greater 
production.  * 

“Circulation  promotion  and 
distribution  methods  will  have 
to  come  under  scrutiny  to  elimi¬ 
nate  waste,  just  as  will  every 
other  phase  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

The  Journal  publisher  warned 
against  the  return  to  old  circu¬ 
lation  practices,  such  as  exces¬ 
sive  returns,  prize  and  premium 
offers,  extravagant  promotions, 
and  extensive  canvassing  crews. 

“Does  that  forecast  a  return 
to  old  -  fashioned  circulation 
wars?”  he  asked.  “I  sincerely 
hope  not.  Papers  so  engaged 
probably  have  more  newsprint 
than  they  need  to  satisfy  nor¬ 
mal  reader  and  advertiser,  re¬ 
quirements.” 

Radio  Only  a  Challenge 

Maier  told  circulators  that 
radio  and  television  serve  only 
as  a  challenge  to  newspapers  to 
do  a  better  job. 

“People  want  to  read  about 
what  they  have  heard.”  he 
added.  “They  will  want  to  read 
about  things  that  they  may  see 
in  television.” 

Highlights  of  a  study  into 
what  causes  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  were  given  by  John  Daven¬ 
port,  1946  ICMA  graduate  schol¬ 
arship  winner,  now  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Journalism.  Based  on 


his  graduate  study  thesis,  Dav¬ 
enport  outlined  the  major  fac¬ 
tors  which  influence  circulation 
trends,  according  to  a  cross- 
section  survey  he  conducted 
among  U.S.  and  Canadian  cir¬ 
culation  managers. 

The  three  biggest  outside  fac¬ 
tors  are  population,  economic 
conditions,  and  momentousness 
of  the  news,  said  Davenport. 
Two  major  inside  factors  can 
offset  some  of  the  outside  fac¬ 
tors,  he  added,  namely,  service 
to  subscribers,  and  local  news 
editorial  content. 

Rating  of  Outside  Factors 

The  average  ratings  for  14  ma¬ 
jor  outside  factors  influencing 
circulation,  according  to  circu¬ 
lators  replying  to  Davenport’s 
questionnaire,  were  rank^  in 
the  following  order: 

Economic  conditions,  popula¬ 
tion,  momentousness  of  the 
news,  entertainment,  competi¬ 
tion,  selling  price  and  editorial 
policy  (tied),  social  conditions, 
geographical  limitations,  me¬ 
chanical  improvements  and  typ¬ 
ographical  dress  (tied),  adver¬ 
tising  policy,  radio  competition 
as  a  news  medium,  and  color 
and  quality  of  newsprint. 

Walter  J.  Damm,  general 
manager  WTMJ,  Milwaukee 
Journal  station,  asserted  that 
newspapers,  in  his  opinion,  need 
not  fear  facsimile  as  a  news 
competitor  in  the  near  future. 
He  said  facsimile  is  not  as  yet 
practical  beyond  the  realm  of 
promotional  publicity  value. 
He  predicted  that  within  10 
years,  all  radio  stations  will  be 
FM-operated. 

J.  B.  Casaday,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  president  of 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  addressed  the 
convention  on  ICMA’s  general 
program.  Looking  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Casaday  commented  that 
circulators  may  face  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  further  price  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  future  if  present 
inflationary  trends  continue. 
Price  increases  may  have  to  be 
made,  he  said,  even  though 
most  publishers  feel  the  five- 
cent  daily  and  15-cent  Sunday 
prices  are  maximum  limits. 

President  Elmer  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  presided  at 
general  sessions  which  featured 
panel  discussions.  covering 
readership  surveys.  district 
men.  carrier  relations,  circula¬ 
tion  costs,  mail  room  equipment 
and  supplies,  mail  and  motor 
route  service 

Robert  W.  Taylor.  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  pointed  out 
that  newspapers  using  news¬ 
print  for  single  wraps  instead 
of  kraft  paper  in  their  mail 
room  are  not  likely  to  .save  on 
operational  expense.  He  said 
more  newsprint  is  generally 
used,  resulting  in  increased 
postage. 

Smaller  dailies  were  advised 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
readership  surveys  by  working 


in  cooperation  with  research 
classes  in  nearby  schools  of 
journalism.  Such  local  surveys 
are  of  special  value  to  small 
papers  and  can  be  made  at  low 
cost,  it  was  stated. 

Periodic  parent  contact,  in¬ 
centive  contests  with  a  broad 
enough  base  for  many  carriers 
to  participate  as  winners  and 
educational  trips  in  which  car¬ 
riers  pay  a  part  of  their  own 
expenses  were  among  the  major 
topics  discussed  under  carrier 
relations. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  was  chosen  as 
the  1948  fall  convention  city, 
with  the  spring  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  next  March. 

Indianapolis  (Ind. )  Star  won 
first  honors  in  the  carrier  boy 
promotion  contest  for  the  best 
all-around  program.  Honorable 
mention  was  given  to  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.).  Gazette  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel. 

Survey  on  Circulations 

Charles  E.  Grayson,  Daven¬ 
port  ( la. )  Democrat,  reported  on 
a  Central  States  survey  as  to 
ways  of  conserving  the  supply 
of  newsprint.  He  found  the 
average  increase  in  circulation 
among  CSMA  members  since 
1941  has  been  20%,  with  all 
showing  at  least  5%  gain  and 
one  as  high  as  61%. 

Most  publishers,  he  said,  have 
asked  their  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  to  let  the  business  come, 
but  not  to  make  too  much  spe¬ 
cial  effort  to  obtain  new  busi¬ 
ness,  or  circulation  will  be 
frozen,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
several  Central  States  papers. 
All  circulators  are  endeavouring 


to  hold  and  to  give  their  best 
service  in  their  trade  territory, 
he  added. 

William  K.  Todd,  Rocic/ori 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Rejis- 
ter-Republic,  told  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper's  progress  with  its 
rural  home  delivery  plan  in 
which  subscribers  get  the  daily 
paper  by  mail  and  receive  the 
Sunday  edition  by  motor  carrier 
who  leaves  the  paper  in  the 
RFD  mail  box  on  Sunday  only 
by  permission  of  the  post 
masters. 

The  Star  charges  $13  a  year, 
or  25  cents  a  week  for  such 
Sunday  service,  Todd  said,  with 
subscribers  paying  in  advance, 
either  for  a  year,  six  months  or 
shorter  period.  The  carrier  re 
ceives  10  cents  per  subscriber 
for  such  delivery. 

U 

Church  Publications 
Gain  in  Circulation 

Church  publications  in  the 
United  States  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  their  circulation  in  ^e 
last  seven  years,  according  to  a 
survey  by  Religious  News  Serv 
ice. 

The  survey,  which  covered  70 
representative  Protestant  and 
Catholic  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  showed  that  57  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  enjoyed  a  gain  in  cir¬ 
culation  ranging  from  10  to 
500%.  Only  eight  papers  re¬ 
ported  a  loss,  while  five  others 
had  neither  gain  nor  loss. 

Total  circulation  m  1940  of  the 
57  publications  reporting  a  gain 
was  about  2,593,00().  Today  ^eir 
combined  circulation  runs  over 
4,225,000. 


Wo„ 

SCOTT 

Modern  Engineering 


The  normally  unused  portions  of  the  customary 
lengths  of  the  printing  cylinders,  ink  distributing 
drums  and  inking  rollers  have  been  eliminated, 
bringing  the  side  frames  IOI/2  inches  closer  to¬ 
gether.  The  printing  cylinder  journals  have  been 
increased  to  6I/2  inches  and  the  journals  of  the  ink 
distributing  drums  to  41/^  inches — the  largest  and 
stiffest  journals  on  any  newspaper  press.  The  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  shorter  cylinders  and  larger  journals 
is  perfectly  rigid  ink  application  and  impression, 
which  do  not  vary  at  any  sjieed  and  which  assure 
the  clearest  and  sharpest  printing  obtainable. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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How  much  Sweat 
in  a  Ton  of  Coal? 


Everyone  knows  that  coal  mining  is  tough  work. 
But  few  people  realize  to  what  extent  modem 
mechanization  has  banished  back-breaking 
labor  from  the  job  of  mining  our  No.  1  fuel. 

Farsighted  mine  management,  stimulated  by 
keen  competition  within  the  industry,  has  made 
enormous  investments  in  such  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment  as  the  cutting  machine,  which  can  block 
out  30  tons  of  coal  for  removal  by  a  single  blast; 
the  mechanical  “shaver  that  loads  mine  cars 
with  6  tons  of  coal  per  minute;  and  the  electric 
mine  railway,  which  has  replaced  the  mule  car 
of  other  days,  and  which  is  mn  with  the  highly 
organized  efficiency  of  a  standard  railroad. 

Todayy  more  than  90%  of  all  bituminous 
coal  mined  underground  is  mechanically  cut. 


and  more  than  50%  is  mechanically  loaded. 
Only  about  5%  is  mined  by  pick  and  shovel. 

During  the  past  20  years,  over  300  million 
dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  industry  for 
mechanization  equipment.  And  in  the  next  5 
years  even  greater  capital  expenditures  are 
planned  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  a  result,  this  country’s  coal  mines  are  the 
most  productive— and  pay  the  highest  wages— 
in  the  world.  Without  recourse  to  government 
financing,  America’s  bituminous  coal  industry 
was  able  to  meet  the  unprecedented  require¬ 
ments  of  war,  just  as  it  is  now  meeting  our  coun¬ 
try’s  stupendous  peacetime  demand  for  coal— 
as  well  as  helping  to  rebuild  the  shattered  econo¬ 
mies  of  other  nations. 


★  ★  ★ 


Editors  &  Publishers!  The  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  “Mining  Towns,”  a  book  containing  over  100  pictures  of  progress  in  coal 
mining  communities.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  this  book  or  if  you  desire  addi¬ 
tional  copies,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  and  ask  for  them.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to 
send  you  on  request  the  booklets:  “Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal”  and  “Glossary  of 
Coal  Mining  Terms.” 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

tIS  Southarn  lulldlng,  Wathingten  5,  D.  C. 

Affiliat*  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

bituminous  coal  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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Pequot  Puts  ‘News’ 
Into  Plant-City  Ads 


By  Lawrence  McCracken 

SALEM,  Mass. — Newspaper  dis-  ture  in  an  advertisement  and  a 
play  “personality  ”  advertise-  little  personal  write  up,  goes  a 
ments  are  being  us^  effectively  long  way  toward  making  an  em- 
by  Pequot  Mills  of  Salem  to  at-  ploye  more  proud  of  his  part  in 
tract  young  workers  to  the  cot-  an  industrial  undertaking,  more 
ton  mill,  cement  relations  with  loyal  to  his  job." 
present  employes,  and  better 
plant-city  public  relations. 

Appearing  weekly  in  three- 
column  space  in  the  Salem  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  the  ads  simulate 
news  feature  stories  about  typ¬ 
ical  men  and  women  at  the 
Pequot  Mills.  The  series  began 
two  years  ago  when  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  hit  hardest  by  the 
labor  shortage. 

Although  results  of  such  good 
will  advertising  must  remain 
intangible  to  some  degree,  plant 
officials  are  unanimous  in  their 
conviction  that  it  serves  several 
worthwhile  purposes — a  convic¬ 
tion  made  evident  by  the  fact 
the  ads  have  been  running  two 
years  and  there  are  no  inten¬ 
tions  of  discontinuing  them. 

P.  R.  Value  Is  Bonus 
Public  reaction  to  the  recur¬ 
rent  slogan  in  the  series,  “Pe¬ 
quot  is  a  good  place  to  work," 
made  it  quickly  apparent  the 
advertisements  served  a  much 
wider  purpose  than  the  immedi¬ 
ate  objective  of  recruiting  em¬ 
ployes,  Norman  T.  Thomas,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  explains. 

"Because  of  the  favorable 
comment  these  advertisements 
aroused  in  the  community,  in 
addition  to  results  obtain^  in 
our  employment  campaign,  it 
was  decided  to  continue  the  se¬ 
ries  and  elaborate  on  the  under-  . . . 

lying  theme  in  the  interest  of  years  of  its  history, 
both  industrial  and  public  rela-  Indicating  his  conviction  the 
tlons,’’  Mr.  Thomas  said.  series  should  be  continued  in- 

With  the  assistaiice  of  Frank  definitely,  Rudolph  C.  Dick, 
J.  Lynch,  advertising  manager  president  and  treasurer,  out- 
of  the  News,  a  long  range  cam-  lined  several  reasons  why  such 
paign  was  laid  out.  During  the  a  message  is  most  effective 
first  months,  advertisements  fea-  when  carried  in  the  home  town 
tured  veteran  employes,  point-  newspaper, 
ing  up  the  significance  of  mem-  “We  consider  this  a  most 
25-year  worthwhile  and  rewarding  pro 
club.  Each  ad  carried  a  picture  gram,  serving  a  threefold  pur- 
of  a  veteran  worker  at  his  job,  pose,’’  Mr.  Dick  explained.  “Not 
his  home,  or  working  at  his  only  do  the  ads  stimulate  inter- 

in  employment,  but  they  also 
End  of  the  war  brought  a  help  make  our  employes  more 
change  in  emphasis  with  atten-  conscious  of  their  importance, 
tion  now  focussed  on  ex-service  individually,  to  the  textile  in- 
I^rsoimel  glad  to  get  back  to  dustry.  Arid  they  are  building 
ffieir  former  Pequot  Mill  jobs,  increased  good  will  in  the  com- 
Current  emphasis  is  on  younger  munity,  because  friendly  inter¬ 
employes — many  recent  school  est  on  the  part  of  the  public  is 
graduates — who  see  interesting  an  inevitable  result  of  better 
careers  ahead.  All  the  advertise-  understanding.” 
ments  invest  the  jobs  and  work-  ■ 

ers  with  new  dignity  and  stand-  p  i-  x  m* 
ing  in  the  community.  FrollC  ior  MummerS 

In  its  brief  text,  the  mill  out-  Philadelphia  —  To  provide 
lines  strides  made  by  the  textile  Philadelphia’s  famous  New 
industry,  Pequot  Mills  particu-  Year’s  Shooters  Clubs  who  are 


FARMERS  OF 
TOMORROW 


A  Farnwr  Frtioi 
A  \k<ni\«‘r  Al  (Ik*  I’niiiol  Mill» 


Last  year  an  i8-year-old  Albany  County  boy  was 
crow’ned  champion  of  all  New  York  State  4-H 
Poultry  Club  members  by  successfully  demonstrating 
his  home-made  mechanical  poultry  picker. 


His  winning  exhibition  dominated  the  statewide 

♦ 

contest  which  is  sponsored  annually  by  A  &  P  to 
encourage  young  farmers  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  modern  methods  of  producing,  handling  and 
marketing  poultry  and  eggs. 


This  boy  and  this  contest  are  not  unique.  They 
are  typical  of  many  thousands  of  farm  boys  and 
girls  participating  in  hundreds  of  such  contests 
sponsored  by  American  industry  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


Pequot  od  in  news  feature  style. 
Label  ’’Adv.*’  appears  at  end  of 
text. 


A  &  P  is  only  one  of  many  business  organizations, 
large  and  small,  backing  these  projects.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  retailers,  chain  stores  and  independent  mer¬ 
chants  all  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  importance  of  en¬ 
couraging  each  new  generation  of  the  nation’s  agri¬ 
culture  to  do  a  better  job  for  itself  and  for  the 
nation.  For  American  business  recognizes  that 
national  prosperity  and  agricultural  prosperity  go 
hand  in  hand. 


Through  such  active  encouragement  of  the  future 
farmer  by  the  nation’s  industry,  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  farm  youth  leaders,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food  produced  on  our  farms  may 
be  improved — and  the  high  American  standard  of 
living  maintained. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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STOCKHOLDERS  IN  OTHER  BUSINESS 
HAVE  A  STAKE  ALSO  IN  RAILROADS 


Stockholders  of  all  kinds  of  business  should  be  interested  in  fair  treatment  for 
railroad  stockholders. 

Freight  rates  are  too  low  to  meet  the  mounting  costs  of  railroad  operation  and 
allow  railroad  stockholders  a  fair  return  on  their  investments.  If  railroad 
stockholders  are  squeezed  out— railroad  operation  would  fall  on  the  Govern* 
ment.  Under  Government  operation,  taxes  to  support  the  railroads  would  fall 
principally  upon  other  corporations— owned,  in  turn,  by  their  stockholders. 

In  other  words,  stockholders  everywhere  would  be  penalized. 

Railroads  should  be  treated  equitably  and  given  increased  freight  rates  to  meet 
increased  costs  and  allow  railroad  stockholders  a  fair  return. 

The  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  necessary  to  railroad  operation  has  in¬ 
creased  87%  since  1939;  wages  and  wage  taxes  are  up  about  70%.  Freight 
rate  increases  have  produced  only  15%  additional  revenue  for  hauling  the 
average  ton  of  freight  one  mile.  An  increase  in  freight  rates  is  needed.  In  the 
interest  of  everyone — employes  included — freight  rates  should  be  adjusted 
promptly  to  the  higher  costs  of  performing  transportation. 

What  the  railroads  desire  is  just  and  reasonable  rates,  that  in  meeting  their 
responsibility  to  the  public  in  furnishing  adequate  and  efficient  transportation 
service  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent,  thev  be  allowed  to  earn  sufficient  revenues 
to  enable  the  railroads,  under  honest  and  economical  and  efficient  management, 
to  provide  the  public  with  the  service  it  desires. 


NOTE  THE  CHART— WhiU  the  stock- 
heldtri’  thoro  of  Ponnsylvonlo  Railroad 
Incomo  has  dscllnod,  those  who  soli  us 
our  supplies  have  recolvad  a  blggor  and 
bigger  shore. 


1936  1946 

Materials  and  Supplies 


1936 


Dividends 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 

^3  TXc 
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$26,335,392 

'Gag'  Technique 
Wins  Recruits 
In  San  Diego 

San  Diego,  Calif. — An  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  unique  to  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  recruiting  has  been 
credited  with  the  outstanding 
success  achieved  here  in  the  re¬ 
cently-completed  drive. 

Sponsored  by  the  Civic  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  &  Sales  Club  of  San 


Xmr  iOlN  ml  OUAKO" 


Diego,  the  newspaper  campaign 
broke  tradition  and  us^  a 
“gag”  technique  to  point  up  its 
ads,  with  eye-catching,  humor¬ 
ous  cartoons  and  captions. 

Conducted  without  cost  to  the 
Guard,  the  campaign  was  paid 
for  by  13  business  organizations 
through  the  Civic  Advertising 
Committee,  a  continuation  of 
the  War  Advertising  Committee. 

Tolle  Co.  was  the  agency. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Fisher, 
commander  of  the  114th  Anti- 
Aircraft  Artillery  Brigade  with 
headquarters  in  San  Diego, 
said:  “The  effectiveness  of  this 
clever,  yet  dignified  advertising 
campaign  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  the  quota  set  for  San 
Diego  recruits  in  the  Guard  has 
been  filled  and  we  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  activate  seven  addi¬ 
tional  units.  We  feel  the  drive 
was  an  exceptional  success,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  Navy  town,  where 
the  former  National  Guard  had 
been  completely  inactivated.” 


Campaigns  6  Accoimts 

continued  from  page  14 


the  New  York  Mirror,  New  York 
Daily  Newt  and  Chicago  Times. 

Each  member  pledges  to  buy 
a  minimum  of  four  dresses  a 
year,  and  for  every  four  pur¬ 
chased  she  will  receive  a  “divi¬ 
dend”  —  blouse,  smock,  jacket, 
dress,  etc. 

Lieber  agency  will  direct  the 
advertising. 

Add  Campaigns 
RICHARD  HUDNUT,  Ltd.,'  To¬ 
ronto,  has  started  a  campaign 
in  daily  newspapers  across  Can¬ 
ada  to  introduce  its  new  hair 


preparations.  James  Fisher  Co., 
Toronto,  is  the  agency. 

M.  Werk  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
has  appointed  Ralph  H.  Jones 
Co.,  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
its  household  soaps.  Major  prod¬ 
ucts  are  Werx,  a  new  granulated 
form  of  the  former  chip  soap, 
and  Tag.  Newspapers  and  radio 
spots  will  be  used  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  campaign  this  fall.  This 
schedule  is  at  present  indefinite. 

Full-page  newspaper  ads  are 
being  used  monthly  in  eastern 
Canada  by  Helena  Rubinstein, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  with  copy  directed 
at  teen-agers.  MacLaren  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  Toronto. 

Utility  Appliance  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles,  has  announced  ex¬ 
panded  plans  for  advertising  of 
that  concern  and  its  Gaffers  & 
Sattler  and  Octidental  Stove  Co. 
divisions.  Newspapers,  radio  and 
outdoor  will  be  used  in  a  co¬ 
operative  dealer  campaign. 

F.  L.  Jacobs  Co.,  Detroit,  an¬ 
nounces  that  Barbara  Jo  Walker 
of  Memphis,  the  new  "Miss 
America”  just  chosen  at  Atlantic 
City,  will  be  featured  in  its  na¬ 
tionwide  newspaper  cooperative 
dealer-distributor-factory  adver¬ 
tising  of  Launderall. 

Joseph  Burnett  Co.  division  of 
American  Home  Foods  has  been 
transferred  to  W.  Earl  Bothwell, 
Inc.,  New  York,  effective  Dec. 
15.  The  account  was  formerly 
handled  by  H.  B.  Humphrey, 
Boston.  Other  divisions  assigned 
to  by  Bothwell  are  Duff's  Baking 
Mixes  and  G.  Washington  Coffee. 


Among  Advertising  F  oik 


Gray  on  Publicity 

GROWING  importance  of  pub 

licity  in  the  advertising  busi 
ness  was  emphasized  by  Jerome 
B.  Gray,  found¬ 
er  and  partner 
in  Gray  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  P  h  i  1  a  del- 
phia  agency, 
told  100  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club 
of  Philadelphia. 

It  must  be 
good  publicity, 
expertly  written 
b  y  profession¬ 
als,  said  Gray, 
who  be  1  i  e  V  e  s 
that  ad  agencies 
have  been  giving  their  clients 
free  publicity  too  long. 

“Because  it  was  free  it  was 
poor”,  said  Gray.  “You  usually 
get  nothing  for  nothing.  A  pub¬ 
licity  assignment  was  handed 
to  a  copywriter.  It  was  a  second¬ 
ary  job  and  it  got  kicked 
around. 

“We  realized  what  was  hap 
pening.  We  knew  that  the  whole 
setup  was  wrong.  And  on  top 
of  that,  the  client  was  dissatis¬ 
fied.” 

His  agency,  he  said,  did  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  They  organized 
a  publicity  department,  and 
staffed  it  with  former  newspa¬ 
permen  who  knew  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

Concerning  modern  advertis¬ 
ing,  Gray  said: 

“Once  I  thought  advertising 
was  a  profession — like  medicine 
or  the  law.  But  that's  a  lot  of 
tripe.  It’s  a  tough  business.  It’s 


Gray 


not  a  9-to-5  business,  but  con¬ 
tinual  work  and  little  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

“You  can  put  in  four  hours 
and  some  of  your  life's  blood 
writing  an  ad;  and  the  client 
may  tear  it  to  shreds  in  a  min¬ 
ute  for  no  better  reason  than 
personal  whim.” 

Gray  said  he  often  works  over 
a  stubborn  piece  of  copy  until 
four  in  the  morning  at  his  West 
Chester,  Pa.  home.  He  golfs  in 
the  70’s,  plays  horses  scientific¬ 
ally. 

Fischer  Resigns 

EDWARD  FISCHER  has  quit  the 

vicepresidency  of  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles  to 
sail  for  Europe,  where  for  two 
months  he  will  study  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  11  announce  future  plans 
when  he  returns,  it  says  here. 
He  will  visit  agencies  in  Lon¬ 
don,  France,  Italy,  Spain  and 
Switzerland  and  speak  before 
several  ad  groups  in  London. 


Fischer  Schreiner 


Schreiner  Named  Director 
G.  REED  SCHREINER  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  U.  S.  Steel,  to  succeed 
Charles  R.  Moffatt,  retired.  He 
began  his  28  years  of  ad  work 
in  1919  with  company  subsidiar¬ 
ies,  becoming  assistant  ad  man¬ 
ager  in  ’36,  and  manager  in  '38. 
And  in  ’47  he  was  made  assist¬ 
ant  ad  director  of  the  Delaware 
Corp. 

Vail  Joins  D-F-S 
LESTER  VAIL  is  now  with  Dan- 
cer-Fitzgerald^  ample,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  as  general  su¬ 
pervisor  of  daytime  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  Hails  from  Young  & 
Rubicam. 

D&C  Adds  Bell 
J.  RAYMOND  BELL  has  joined 
the  executive  staff  of  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Coe,  Inc.  He’s  director  of 
the  National  Public  Relations 
Counsel  and  is  on  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  American  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Association. 

Ledwith  to  Weir 
WILLIAM  L.  LED  WITH  has 
stepped  into  Walter  Weir’s 
parlor  ...  as  an  exec.  Comes 
from  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Delano  with  FC&B 
FRANK  DELANO  is  a  new  ac¬ 
count  exec  with  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding.  He’d  been  with 
Young  &  Rubicam  since  '33  as 
manager  of  Hollywood  and  San 
Francisco  offices. 

Switches  in  Adlond 
JOHN  BAXTER,  former  copy 
supervisor  with  BBD&O,  has 
joined  the  copy  dept,  of 


LaRoche  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  in  the  same  capacity. 

Robert  P.  Engelke  has  gone 
over  to  Cecil  &  Presbrey  from 
Newell-Emmett.  He’s  assistant 
account  exec. 

John  L.  Rogers  is  with  the 
creative  staff  of  Maxon,  Inc, 
Detroit.  Recently  copy  group 

head  of  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sam 

pie.  New  York  City,  and  copy 
chief,  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc. 

Louis  F.  CzuFiN,  ex-assistant 
to  ad  manager.  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  has  been  named 
ad  manager  of  Pan  American 
Grace  Airways. 

Agency  Scoreboard 

WILLIAM  E.  HABERMAN  has 

become  a  full  partner  in  the 
L.  C.  Cole  agency,  San  Francis 
CO,  and  L.  M.  Clayberg  is  a  new 
account  exec  there. 

Earl  A.  Rogers  and  J.  Erwk 
Porter,  former  partners  in 
Charles  L.  Rumrill  &  Co.,  have 
formed  their  own  agency.  Rog 
ers  &  Porter,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Al  Weisz,  for  four  years  art 
director  of  Donahue  &  Coe,  has 
quit  the  agency  to  open  his  own 
New  York  and  Hollywood  of¬ 
fices  as  an  independent  art  con 
sultant. 

■ 

Working  with  Keister 

American  Bible  Society  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  is  now  co¬ 
operating  exclusively  with  the 
church  advertising  service  of  E. 
E.  Keister  of  Strasburg,  Va.  Its 
Bible  reading  schedules  will  be 
included,  and  the  Society’s  staff 
will  assist  in  preparation  of 
“Support  the  Church”  copy. 


POWER  thru  the 


(Ml’ 

Merninfl  and  tiiwday 
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Six  Appointed 
To  Bureau's 
Sales  Group 

Six  new  members  have  been 
named  to  the  Sales  Committee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
general  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  chairman  of 
the  Bureau’s  governing  board. 

New  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  supervises  the 
work  of  the  Bureau’s  national 
division,  are:  James  B.  Jones, 
Sripps-Howard  Newspapers,  De¬ 
troit;  Sam  R.  Bloom,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald;  Walter 
Crocco,  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York;  George  Hartford, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News; 
Warner  R.  Moore,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  and  C.  L. 
Fountain,  Lancaster  ( Pa. )  News¬ 
papers. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  is 
Vernon  Brooks,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.  Other  members  are: 
Clarence  A.  G.  Kuipers,  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Chicago; 
Charles  E.  Arnn,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  News;  Don  U.  Bridge, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  Herbert 
W.  Moloney,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt;  Robert  K.  Drew,  Mil- 
waukee  (Wis. )  Journal;  C.  E. 
Phillips,  Rockford  ( Ill. )  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  and  Karl 
T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times- 
Star. 

George  Grinham  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  is 
an  ex-officio  member.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Bureau’s  Retail 
Committee. 

Also  ex-officio  members  are 
Frank  H.  Meeker,  Osborn,  Sco- 
laro.  Meeker  &  Co.,  president, 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  and 
James  W.  Egan.  Jr.,  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  (O. )  Blade,  president. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association. 


Freight  Cars  (an  Be  Bare 
meters  of  Market  Prosperity 
the  Steady-amt-Sure  Kind. 


Day  in  and  year  out,  an  endless  procession  of  freight  cars 
come  and  go  .  .  .  carloads  of  wheat  and  wheat  products,  car¬ 
loads  of  farm  products  of  all  kinds,  carloads  of  manufactured 
articles,  big  and  little:  carloads  of  potential  wealth. 

Topeka — has  entered  upon  an  era  of  productivity  not  hereto¬ 
fore  attained  by  generations  of  exciting  growth.  A  local  statisti¬ 
cian  puts  it  zestfully  in  his  enthusiasm: 

“It  absolutely  scares  you.  things  have  been  so  good!  Farmers 
have  so  much  money  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
Many  small-town  banks  are  up  against  a  serious  problem  of 
finding  any  one.  except  the  Federal  Government,  who  wants  to 
borrow  the  millions  farmers  have  deposited.  Fine  automobiles, 
nuu-h-iipeded  new  farm  machinery,  home  furnishinxs,  and  improvements 
are  absorbimr  some  of  the  embarrassingly  steady  influx  of  cash.’’ 

All  this  doesn't  mean  profliirate  spending:  it  means  spendimr  with  that 
wisdom  and  sound  judsrnient  which  makes  every  dollar  perform  a  serviee 
for  better  work,  belter  livinsr,  better  crops.  Topeka,  as  a  market,  is 
better  than  ever,  and  here  are  two  (treat  newspapers  ooverinp  not  alone 
the  H8.4“0  Metropolitan  Area,  but  those  famous  encircling  21  Drive- 
in-Counties  with  their  airfrretrate  population  of  414.:30T. 


All  America  and  all  the  world 
keep  those  Kansas  grain  ele¬ 
vators  humming,  old  crops 
crowded  by  new  crops  to  come, 
cattle  and  dairy  products 
grabbed  up  by  eager  buyers. 
This  amazing  demand  dots  the 
landscape  with  long,  long  caval¬ 
cades  of  freight  trains  loaded 
to  bulging.  And  Topeka,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
railroad  Junctions  in  the  United 
States.  The  engineers  seem  to 
be  sort  o’  proud  of  the  loads 
they  are  hauling. 


Gary  Ferguson  Gets 
Hitchcork  Award 

Gary  W.  Ferguson,  of  Exeter, 
Neb.,  has  been  awarded  the  Gil- 
wrt  M.  Hitchcock  Scholarship 
for  study  during 
the  coming  year 
in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Jour- 
nalism  at  Co-  W 
lumbia  Univer- 
^ity,  it  was  an- 
nounced  this  & 
week  by  Carl 
W.  Ackerman. 
dean  the  p 

school.  '  i 

The  scholar- 
ship,  which  car- 

«1  annually  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  M. 
ttitchcock  to  a  resident  of  Ne 
oraska  or  a  graduate  of  a  Ne¬ 
braska  college  as  a  memorial  to 
ner  husband,  who  was  founder 
of  Omaha  World  Herald,  and 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 


in  the  Capiud  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc 
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Tushingham 
Retires  from 


Camden  Papers 


Tushingham 


Camden,  N.  J. — After  57  years’ 
continuous  service  with  one 
newspaper  here,  Walter  L.  Tush¬ 
ingham — "Tush” 
as  he  is  affec¬ 
tionately  known 
throughout  the 
South  Jersey 
area — is  retiring  jp- 
Sept.  30  as  gen-  X 
eral  manager  of 
Camden  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

On  the  eve  of 
celebrating  h  i  s 
7  2nd  birthday, 

Mr.  Tushingham 
said  he  would 
spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  civic  and  commu¬ 
nity  projects  with  which  he  has 
been  identified  for  years.  Out  of 
the  settlement  of  the  recent  sale 
of  the  Camden  Courier-Post,  the 
retiring  general  manager  has  se¬ 
cured  the  "nest-egg"  represent¬ 
ing  the  life  savings  he  poured 
into  the  newspapers. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  1890  as  a  country  corre¬ 
spondent  and  cub  reporter  for 
the  Camden  Courier  i evening) 
when  it  was  owned  by  the  late 
George  A.  Frey,  one-time  Pitts¬ 
burg  newspaperman.  Joining  the 
business  department  later  as  a 
bookkeeper,  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general  manager. 

When  J.  David  Stern  bought 
the  evening  Courier  in  1919, 
Tushingham  became  actively 
identified  thereafter  with  all  the 
Stern  newspapers.  He  assisted  in 
purchase  of  the  old  Camden  Post 
(morning)  that  had  once  been 
part  of  the  Post-Telegram.  When 
the  Courier  and  Post  were  com¬ 
bined,  he  was  appointed  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Camden  enterprises. 

Later  when  Mr.  Stern  moved 
across  the  Delaware  River  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
Mr.  Tushingham  was  made  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Record  Co.  So  successful  had 
the  Camden  newspapers  become 
that  Stern's  purchase  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  was  financed  largely  out  of 
the  Camden  resources. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  when  the 
Stern  newspapers  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  prolonged  guild 
strike,  Mr.  Tushingham  had  a 
cot  installed  in  his  private  office 
and  remained  on  the  job  day  and 
night  helping  to  get  out  the 
papers.  In  May,  this  year,  when 
Harold  Stretch  purchas^  the 
Camden  papers  from  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  Co.,  Mr.  Tushingham  was 
continued  as  general  manager. 

In  1940.  upon  completion  of  50 
years'  service,  "Tush"  was  ten¬ 
dered  a  public  dinner  and  recep¬ 
tion  by  New  Jersey’s  governor 
and  other  notables  in  the  civic 
and  political  life  of  New  Jersey. 

His  two  sons  are  to  remain  on 
at  the  Courier-Post,  Herbert  W., 
as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  Robert,  assistant  in  the 
same  department. 

Stretch  said  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Tushingham  will  not  be  filled. 
The  publisher  himself  will  take 


over  duties  of  general  manager. 

Another  vacancy  in  executive  j 
personnel  occurred  at  Camden  j 
Newspapers  this  week  when  Joel  j 
Irwin  withdrew  as  pomotion  | 
manager.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  position  by  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  David  (Tommy)  Stern, 
the  two  having  been  associates 
during  war  days  in  publication 
of  the  Pacific  edition  of  Stars  & 
Stripes. 

Stretch  said  Mrs.  Virginia 
Weaver  Wilton,  former  assistant 
to  Irwin,  would  be  in  charge  of 
promotion  under  his  direction. 


LA.  Guild  Quits 
Strike  Against 
News  Service 


Los  Angeles  —  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Guild,  on  recommen¬ 
dation  of  its  executive  board, 
has  ended  its  strike  against  the 
City  News  Service  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  without  gaining  any  of 
the  points  for  which  it  called 
its  members  out  on  May  14, 
1946. 

The  Los  Angeles  Guildsman 
declared  the  action  was  taken 
"as  a  matter  of  policy  and  the 
situation  being  what  it  is.” 

Telford  Work,  manager  of 
CNS,  said  the  action  was  un¬ 
solicited  and  had  not  been 
brought  to  his  attention  until 
he  read  of  it  in  the  Guildsman. 
Of  the  15  CNS  men  who  went 
out  on  strike,  two  had  returned 
to  work  prior  to  the  guild  ac¬ 
tion  and  are  still  on  the  job. 

CNS  emerged  from  the  strike 
with  the  largest  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  in  its  history.  Work 
said.  It  had  withstood  compe¬ 
tition  of  three  other  news  serv¬ 
ices  which  started  up  in  the  i 
interim  with  guild  contracts  and 
which  subsequently  ceased  op¬ 
erations. 

Work  declared:  "The  guild 
picketed  from  May  14  to  the 
middle  of  November  (last  year), 
threatened  our  employes  and 
customers,  p  ri  n  t  e  d  tirades 
against  us  in  their  organs  and 
in  other  ways  made  themselves 
obnoxious — including  hauling  us 
before  the  War  Labor  Board, 
NLRB,  Wage  Stabilization 
Board,  State  Labor  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  criminal  deputy  in 
the  City  Attorney’s  office — 
everywhere  except  to  court, 
where  they  didn’t  dare  go. 

"Their  action  marks  the  end 
of  a  destructive  and  costly  agi¬ 
tation  which  began  back  in 
1937.” 


Hanton  Heads  Firm 


Fort  Myers,  Fla. — Carl  Han¬ 
ton  has  been  elected  president 
of  News-Press  Publishing  Co.  I 
here.  Since  1931  he  has  been  I 
editor  and  general  manager  of  | 
the  News  -  Press,  which  was  ' 
formed  that  year  through  the 
merger  of  Tropical  News,  morn¬ 
ing,  and  Press,  evening.  Before 
that  he  had  been  editor  and  co-  i 
owner  of  the  Tropical  News.  | 
Hanton  is  also  a  former  presi-  [ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Dailies 
of  Florida.  At  one  time  he  was 
managing  editor  of  Superior 
( Wis. )  Evening  Telegram.  { 


FASCINATION 


When  you’re  right  smack  up  against  deadlines  for  package 
material  or  anything  else  that’s  late,  let  the  speeil  of  Air 
Express  solve  your  problems,  give  you  more  time.  'I’lie  use  of 
Air  Express  pays  off  in  all  stages  of  production.  Air  E.xprcss 
speeds  copy,  layouts,  artwork,  proofs  to  and  from  clients  and 
custoiners.  It’s  ideal  for  rush  electros  and  printed  matter- 
essential  to  newspaper  and  magazine  operation. 

Your  shipments  travel  at  speeds  up  to  5  miles  a  minute  in 
bigger,  faster  planes  now  in  Airline  service.  Air  Express  goes 
coast-to-coast  overnight!  Same-day  delivery  between  many 
airport  towns  and  cities.  Closing  dates  are  no  problem  when 
you  use  tliis  super-speedy,  inexpensive  service  regularly. 


•  Low  rates  —  special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.S. 
towns  and  cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  -Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 

•  Air-rail  between  22,000  off-airline  offices. 

•  Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 
Just  phone  your  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express 

Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action  . . .  Write  today  for  Schedule  of 
Domestic  and  International  Rates.  Address  Air  Express.  230  Park 
Avenue.  New  York  17,  Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Railway 
Express  Office.  Air  Express  Division.  Railway  Express  Agency, 
representing  the  Airlines  of  the  United  States. 


Fastest  delivery — at  low  rates 

Press  parts  (18  Ihs.)  picked  up  at 
)  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (otl-airline  point)  laie 

‘  the  28lh- -delivered  to  ('hicapo  press 

2:20  I»M  the  29lh.  Avoided  de!a\:  72 1 
miles  —  Air  Express  charge, 

Other  weights,  any  distance,  equal! 
iDcxpensive  and  ftut!  ,  ^ 

192"/^  20W  YEAR  OF  GETTING  THERE  FIRST!  -  1<i47 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

V  r  iMawcman  ILsher  who  built  the  Star  and 

^  ^  ^  _  j  ___*  Times  so  well  that  the  com- 

On  Boss  rendergasi  bined  morning  and  evening 

tom  s  town  by  \\illiam  M.  Keddic.  papers  have  become  even 

factor,  developed  Kanaa, 

^*^pr“n‘’metroDofis— The  William  M.  Reddig.^in  “Tom’s 

®  of  the^  Missouri  Town,”  has  handled  his  subject 

Cr  at  that  paJuculaT  point  brilliantly.  He  has  written  not 
wniiam  Rockhill  Nelson  only  from  his  grandstand  seat 
®  a  u-  riti/  Star  which  on  the  Stars  staff  since  the 

dpSare  wL  “the  early  ’20s  but  from  the  richness 
R  NeSn”  of  obviously  painstaking  re- 

the  Star’s  lone  fight  search.  His  writing  is  vivid. 
Indeed.  narks^where  witty  and  terse,  as  one  would 

or  bouleva^s  and  where  y 

in  many  instances  hog  wallows  ,  leadins  newsoaner 

f?  ‘‘.“roSne  'SShlf'^aSlnli  wtoj  SL  .tee  fts  -foun'iSg, 
'ih  nrpouS  iSnst  ftteP  PU.  partlcul.r  emph^i.  up™ 
“  mofoioly,  gangland  racket.  He  also  haa  pulled 

J?'SSe'’'te''a'‘'new'“uS  “Toma  Town"  is  mote  than  a 

“r  o."c!l/'bu‘'Sng‘  bf  SSr*  orLnst'“cr."y“'‘"l1  Mg’: 

°in  ^America  and  ^n  in-  oificant  picture  of  a  typical  pat- 
sSve  eAosition  of  a  great  tern  of  that  unlovely  structure 
n^'paper’s  techniques  in  po-  which  is  our  hidden  govern- 
Utol  and  civic  campaigning.  ^ent  in  many  cities.  Few 
“  j  novels,  I  believe,  will  appear 

Nelson  and  Pendergasf  this  year  that  are  more  engros- 

It  is  strange — and  again,  not  sing  in  their  dramatic  episodes 
strange— that  the  careers  of  dy-  of  struggle,  in  their  high  propor- 
namic  Bill  Nelson  and  dynamic  tion  of  action  or  in  their  in- 
BoM  Pendergast  should  have  cisive  depiction  of  colorful  char- 
marched  and  clashed  to  such  acters.  Few  books  of  any  kind 
different  kinds  of  power  simul-  have  been  on  the  stands  in  a 

taneously.  It  was  not  strange  long  time  that  are  more  impor- 

because  the  Kansas  City  of  70  tant  for  the  citizens  of  the 
years  ago  was  a  town  of  50,000  United  States  to  read — or  which 
people,  plank  sidewalks  and  no  are  harder  to  put  down, 
asphalt,  at  the  gateway  to  cattle  Incident  Recalled 

a.Td  the  agricultural  areas.  But  *  .  v,  g  *  •  i  ^  * 

hwas  definitely  a  comer.  Men  A  strange  but  typical  fact 

of  energy  and  enterprise  put  about  Boss  Pendergast  s  rule 
iheir  chips  on  Kansas  City —  was  that  until  his  sudden  col- 
ud  the  figure  is  appropriate  for  only  a  modicum  of  Kansas 

iat  gambling  period.  •  °  HiJ°w  any 

XT  1  J-  J  .  .LI.  •  of  tbe  sordid  details.  They  had 

fl^en  Nelson  died  at  the  pm-  ^een  published  in  the  Star  in 
lacle  of  his  power  in  1915,  the  j^e  fragmentary  way  that  is  the 

‘•’i'  nature  of  daily  news.  But  only 
•e  esting  justifications  called  it-  ^  few  zealots,  other  than  news- 

nTn  papermen,  bothered  about  it. 
braced  a  trade  area  of  400.000  g^en  after  the  collapse,  Pender- 

Tnm°p^’  when  gastric  loyalty  was  at  extraordi- 

Tom  Pendergast  made  his  .some-  pitch 

iv’hat  ignominio^  exit  in  1945.  This  reviewer  was  seated  be- 
h.LTci  ,®  Nelson  and  Pen-  j^gen  the  mayor  and  the  prose- 
®  K*"'®  cuting  attorney  and  across  the 

'^nshrooming.  When  table  from  an  important  judge 
mL  nf  a  Missouri  town  at  an  annual 

^  arrived,  chamber  of  Commerce  clan- 
mnn  "J  '^®’"®  ®°'"'  gathering.  It  was  shortly  after 

Pendergast  had  been  com- 
of  thp  nnnnilTn  ^®  %  fourth  piitted  to  the  Federal  Peniten- 

born  Whpn  tiary  in  Kansas.  A  woman  at 

DublLshpr  ^be  table,  said,  “Wasn’t  it  dis- 

boss  he  P°btical  gracefully  disloyal  for  Gover- 

soed  on  a  limousincs  ppj.  stark  to  accept  the  gover- 

and  rpsirfan^fi”  boulevards  porship  from  Mr.  Pendergast 
plauded  in  ^od  then  turn  on  him  the  way 

and  cattli  rani  nfc®  be  did!”  Only  this  reviewer 

clearinp'  wore  o  ^  kind  word  for  the  Gov- 

est  in  The  natinl?°"®  ernor.  And  his  plaudit  was 

tkT  lw  .  .  '"ost  unpopular  that  evening, 

tho  f  growth  of  this  metropolis  Mr.  Reddig  records  that  only 
tanT  •  ®i!f  ^  subject  of  impor-  a  year  before  Pendergast’s  in- 
social  and  political  dictment  the  citizens  went  to 
It  icT  United  States,  the  polls  and  rolled  up  the  ma- 

nerina*”?®  because  it  is  a  chine’s  most  remarkable  elec- 

ornKaKi®*  growth  that  is  tion  triumph.  Mr.  Pendergast. 

caiiop® and  be-  quotes  the  author,  issued  this 
prn^ftk^"®  chronicling  of  its  statement: 

necessarily  include  “If  it  is  true,  as  the  Kansas 
"e  rise  of  a  distinguished  pub-  City  Star  and  the  Coalition 
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speakers  reported,  that  the 
Democratic  President  of  the 
United  States  was  against  us, 
that  the  Attorney  General  was 
against  us.  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  was 
against  us,  that  the  independent 
Kansas  City  Star  was  against 
us — I  think  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  we  made  a  wonderful 
showing.  .  .  .  The  Democratic 
organization  which  I  represent 
will  do  its  utmost  for  the  best 
interest  of  Kansas  City  now, 
and  for  all  times  in  the  future.” 

Arrestingly  Significant 

No  large  proportion  of  Kansas 
City  spent  much  time  pondering 
the  implication  of  that  final 
phrase,  “for  all  times  in  the 
future.”  It  is  probable  that  if 
a  perfectly  honest  election  had 
been  held  in  Kansas  City  then 
on  the  specific  question.  “Is 
Pendergast’s  political  influence 
good  or  bad  for  Kansas  City?” 
it  would  have  been  discovered 
that  the  majority  of  Kansas 
Citians  believed  Tom  Pender¬ 
gast  was  definitely  good  for 
Ka^as  City,  because  they  had 
no*  realization  of  the  whole 
story. 

Nor  is  political  illiteracy  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  city  or  region 
in  the  United  States.  That  is 
why  this  book  is  tremendously 
important  as  well  as  fascinating. 
“Tom’s  Town”  is  absorbing,  fac¬ 
tual,  and  arrestingly  significant. 

Typical  of  the  author’s  story¬ 
telling  facility  is  his  account 
of  old  Missouri  Avenue  and  the 
high  state  of  gambling  in  Kansas 
City’s  early  days.  Writes  Mr. 
Reddig: 

“Everybody  but  the  Indians 
and  the  Negroes  labored  under 
the  illusion  that  tomorrow  he 
would  be  able  to  retire  in  style. 
’The  faro  banks  at  Marble  Hall 
and  at  No.  3  Missouri  Avenue 
were  famous  throughout  the 
West.  Colorful  plungers  like 
Wild  Bill  Hickok  made  the 
town  their  headquarters.  Jesse 
James  found  relaxation  in  the 
gambling  halls  and  was  not 
molested. 

“A  brief  depression  struck  the 
happy  Kansas  City  gamblers  in 
1881  when  a  Legislature  con¬ 
trolled  by  farmers  passed  the 
Johnson  Anti  -  gambling  Law. 
The  Kansas  City  protest  against 
this  interference  with  fre^om 
was  registered  in  melodramatic 
fashion  by  Bob  Potee,  the  ele¬ 
gant  Virginia  gentleman  who 
was  proprietor  of  the  faro  bank 
at  No.  3  Missouri  Avenue. 
Potee  saw  the  Johnson  Law  as 
the  ominous  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

“One  day  he  put  on  his  high 
silk  hat  and  gloves,  picked  up 
his  gold-head^  cane  and  took 
a  walk  down  to  the  Missouri 
River.  He  kept  walking  ma¬ 
jestically  until  the  muddy 
waters  swirled  over  his  head. 
His  body  was  recovered  and  the 
town  staged  a  ceremony  of  fare¬ 
well  appropriate  to  a  great  man 
and  his  age.  Six  tall  gamblers 
bore  the  casket  into  the  church 
and  carried  it  out  for  Bob 
Potee’s  last  journey  to  his  Vir¬ 
ginia  home. 

“The  same  year  that  Bob 
Potee  prematurely  decided  that 
gambling  had  no  future,  Jim 
Pendergast.  Tom’s  older  brother, 
started  up  the  road  to  success 
by  backing  his  judgment  on  a 


AANR  Chapter 
Elects  Cannon 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — William 
D.  Cannon,  Los  Angeles  man¬ 
ager,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
is  newly-elected  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Tom  Foley  of  West-Holli- 
day. 

N.  Clark  Biggs  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  is  vice- 
president,  and  Jack  Forbes, 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Announcement  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Los  Angeles  chap¬ 
ter  will  act  with  a  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  committee  on  future  recog¬ 
nition  of  advertising  agencies 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  was 
made  by  Maurice  W.  Heaton,  of 
Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer. 

horse.  A  nag  named  Climax, 
a  long  shot,  romped  in  ahead 
of  the  field  and  Jim  was  riding 
on  its  nose.” 

The  rise  of  Jim  Pendergast  in 
the  saloon  and  boss  business 
and  the  bringing  in  of  his  rug¬ 
ged  brother  Tom  as  successor 
are  simply  but  dramatically 
chronicled  in  this  book.  But 
the  interweaving  story  of  Kansas 
City  and  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  are  also  recorded. 

'3  Sides  to  Every  Question' 

Reddig  writes  fully,  sympa¬ 
thetically  and  admiringly  of 
Mary  McElroy.  He  discounts 
completely  the  love  element  in 
her  kidnaping  episode.  He 
writes  of  the  sex-questionnaire 
fiasco  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  of  the  ^ryville  lynch¬ 
ing  where  a  unit  of  the  National 
Guard  remained  idly  in  the 
Maryville  Armory  while  the  sav¬ 
age  play  ran  its  course.  He 
writes  fully  of  the  Johnny 
Lazia  regime. 

He  quotes  Tom  Pendergast’s 
discerning  remark  to  a  Star  re¬ 
porter,  “There  are  three  sides 
to  every  question  in  politics — 
your  side,  my  side,  and  the  right 
side.”  All  three  sides  in  the 
growth  of  Kansas  City,  in  the 
rise  of  the  Star,  and  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Tom  Pendergast, 
are  anecdotally  yet  appraisingly 
told  in  this  book. 

Of  Harry  Truman’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  Pendergast,  Mr.  Red¬ 
dig  writes: 

”...  he  wore  the  boss  collar 
more  lightly  than  any  important 
figure  ever  identified  with  the 
machine.  The  collar  didn’t  chafe 
for  the  two  good  reasons  that 
the  Independence  man  had  a 
strong  mind  of  his  own  together 
with  a  highly  developed  sense 
of  party  regularity.  Tom  Pen¬ 
dergast  was  able  to  see  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  rare  quality  of  this 
combination. 

“The  result  was  that  Truman 
made  his  faithfulness  to  Pender¬ 
gast  a  political  legend  and  the 
Boss  exercised  his  control  in 
such  a  way  that  Truman  was 
able  to  say  in  1939:  ‘Pendergast 
never  asked  me  to  do  a  dis¬ 
honest  deed.  He  knew  I  wouldn’t 
do  it  if  he  asked  it.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  honest  with  me,  and  when 
he  made  a  promise  he  kept  it.’ 
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New  Code 
Limits  Ads, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.— New 
“Standards  of  Practice  for 
American  Broadcasters”,  pro¬ 
posed  and  extensively  debated 
at  the  25th  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  were  adopted  by  the 
NAB  Board  of  Directors  in  a 
meeting  which  followed  the 
convention. 

Asking  for  suggestions  from 
the  membership,  the  Board’s 
resolution  said  the  directors  will 
review  and  revise  the  Standards 
in  their  November  meeting. 

The  Standards,  which  limit 
commercial  time  to  three  min¬ 
utes  in  any  15-minute  segment 
of  broadcast  time  and  set  up 
rules  of  good  taste  for  general 
and  specific  programs,  will  go 
into  effect  on  Feb.  1,  1948,  sub¬ 
ject  to  contracts  in  existence  on 
Sept.  19,  1947. 

Stringent  Self-Regulation 
Adoption  of  the  Standards 
means  that  broadcasters  have 
imposed  on  themselves  more 
stringent  self-regulation  in  sta¬ 
tion  management  and  program 
content. 

All  muPiple-sponsorship  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  participation 
shows,  announcement  programs, 
musical  clocks,  and  the  like, 
which  have  previously  been 
treated  more  leniently,  fall  un¬ 
der  the  three-minute  limitation 
provision  for  any  15-minute 
segment  of  time. 

Other  limitations  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  unacceptable  any 
advertising  of  “hard”  liquors, 
occultism,  fortune-telling,  mind- 
reading,  and  the  like,  matri¬ 
monial  agencies,  “dopester”  tip- 
sheet  or  race  track  publications, 
all  forms  of  speculative  finance, 
and  others. 

The  Standards  also  specify 
that  broadcasters  should  not 
permit  programs  designed  to 
“buy”  the  radio  audience,  and 
to  influence  listeners  to  tune  in 
a  station  in  the  hope  of  a  re¬ 
ward  rather  than  for  the  quality 
of  the  program  offered. 

Regulations  for  Newscasts 
The  section  covering  news 
broadcasts  states: 

1.  News  broadcasts  should 
keep  the  people  informed — 
fairly,  accurately  and  without 
sensational  treatment. 

2.  News  commentary  and 
analysis  should  be  clearly  iden¬ 
tified  as  such.  The  broadcaster’s 
news  service  should  be  fair,  bal¬ 
anced  and  unbiased,  represent¬ 
ing  all  significant  and  pertinent 
phases  of  opinion  upon  issues 
of  public  importance. 

3.  Broadcasters  should  be  at 
all  times  responsible  for  the 
control  of  the  content  and 
format,  and  presentation  of  all 
news,  commentary  and  news 
analysis  broadcasts.  In  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  should  such  respon¬ 
sibility  be  delegated  to  a  spon¬ 
sor  or  other  person  or  agency. 

4.  Newscasters,  analysts  and 
commentators  should  be  mem- 
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bers  of  the  broadcaster’s  staff 
or  be  directly  and  solely  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  broadcaster  for  the 
content,  format  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  their  news,  commentary 
and  news  analysis  broadcasts. 

5.  News  should  not  be  broad¬ 
cast  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cre¬ 
ate  alarm  or  panic. 

Always  in  Good  Taste 

6.  Good  taste  should  always 
prevail  in  the  selection  and 
handling  of  news.  Stories  of 
crime  or  sex  should  at  all  times 
be  handled  without  morbid,  sen¬ 
sational  or  alarming  details. 

7.  Broadcasters  should  exer¬ 
cise  particular  discrimination 
in  the  acceptance  and  placement 
of  commercial  announcements 
on  news  programs.  Special  ^re 
should  be  used  to  avoid  those 
sound  effects,  singing  commer¬ 
cials  or  other  devices  which 
while  acceptable  in  other  prt^ 
grams,  would  not  be  appropri¬ 
ate  when  used  in  connection 
with  news  programming. 

8.  No  middle  commercial  (an¬ 
nouncements  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  regular  or  analytical 
news  contest)  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  programs  of  news, 
news  commentary  and  news 
analysis  which  are  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  (14:30)  in 
length. 

9.  Commercial  announcements 
in  connection  with  news  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  distinctly  set 
apart  from  the  news  content. 

10.  Agricultural  news.  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  market  newscasts 
should  be  governed  by  the  same 
general  standards  applicable  to 
news  broadcasts. 

Program  Board 

THE  New  York  News  has  set  up 
an  advisory  board  on  pro¬ 
gramming  for  its  television  sta¬ 
tion  which  will  feature  screen 
productions.  President-General 
Manager  F.  M.  Flynn  has  an¬ 
nounced  Executive  Editor  Rich¬ 
ard  Clarke  heads  the  group 
which  includes: 

Women’s  editor  Mary  King. 
Beauty  Editor  Antoinette  Don¬ 
nelly,  Movie  Critic  Loretta 
King,  Hollywood  Columnist 
Hedda  Hopper,  Syndicate  Man¬ 
ager  Mollie  Slott,  Promotion 
Manager  W.  R.  Fritizinger,  Pub¬ 
licity  Manager  George  Morris, 
Radio  Editor  Ben  Gross,  Broad¬ 
cast  Editor  Carl  Warren,  Sports 
Editor  Jimmy  Powers,  Picture 
Assignment  Editor  George 
Schmidt,  Drama  Editor  John 
Chapman  and  Columnists  Ed 
Sullivan  and  Danton  Walker. 

Members  of  this  board  will 
consult  with  leaders  in  civic,  re¬ 
ligious  and  entertainment  fields 
to  develop  well-balanced  pro¬ 
grams,  Mr.  Flynn  said. 

Model  for  Radio 
SPEAKING  at  the  silver  jubilee 
of  WSYR  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
this  week.  General  Electric’s 
president,  Charles  E.  Wilson,  de- 


U.  P.  Office  Moves 
To  Radio  Station 

Transfer  of  the  Seattle  re¬ 
gional  office  of  the  United  Press 
to  new  headquarters  at  Station 
KOMO,  Seattle,  in  October,  was 
announced  this  week.  New 
studios  of  KOMO  will  house 
all  major  facilities  of  the  news 
service  for  Washington,  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  A  branch 
U.P.  office  will  be  maintained 
at  the  Seattle  Times 


dared  radio  could  well  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  press. 
The  newspaper,  he  said,  “is 
much  more  aware  of  its  power 
than  is  radio  and  has  much 
more  respect  for  it.” 

It  is  an  obligation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  station  owner,  Wilson 
said,  to  develop  “the  same  sense 
of  editorial  integrity  and  social 
responsiWlity  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  fourth  estate.” 

Promotional  Activities 
FOR  the  first  time  in  FM  com- 
petition,  Billboard  has 
awarded  a  plaque  to  WFMR, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  station,  for  the  best  sta¬ 
tion  promotion  and  exploitation. 
*  •  * 

New  York  World-Telegram 
and  WNEW  have  launched 
"Teen  Talk  on  the  Air”  experi¬ 
mentally  for  13  Saturdays  at 
5  p.  m.,  featuring  new  material 
developed  by  the  paper  s  col¬ 
umn,  “Teen  Talk”,  written  by 
Marion  Giendining.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  live,  with  station 
orchestra  and  singer,  and  will 
be  produced  before  teen-age  au¬ 
diences  of  about  200  each  week. 
*  «  * 

A  giant  promotional  campaign 
to  publicize  the  new  fall  series 
of  “The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  Views  the  News’’  radiocast 
has  been  launched  by  H.  Phelps 
Gates,  circulation  manager  of 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

More  than  4,000  newspapers 
will  be  carrying  ads  featuring 
the  news  commentary  by  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  editor,  and  the  slo¬ 
gan  “Make  Tuesday  Your  News- 
day.”  The  program  can  now  be 
heard  every  Tuesday  evening 
over  the  ABC  network.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  about  1.000  stories  and 
mats  have  been  sent  to  newspa¬ 
pers  in  ABC  listening  areas 
about  the  new  program.  Radio 
stations  get  transcriptions  which 
open  with  the  roar  of  the  Moni- 
tor  s  new  $475,000  presses  and 
ringing  of  press  bells. 

•  •  • 

“Step  right  up,  read  all  about 
it,  extra,  extra,  extra.’’ 

With  this  “newsboy-of-the  air” 
shouting  the  latest  headlines 
over  WHDH,  Boston  ( Mass. ) 
Traveler  hopes  to  boost  its  city 
circulation  and  street  sales. 

A  recording  was  made  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  most  vocal  newsboy,  13- 
year-old  John  Flynn.  At  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  during  the  day, 
WIIDH  plays  the  recording. 

Then  a  WHDH  announcer 
picks  up  the  tempo  and  tells 
what  latest  news  break  is  being 
featured  in  the  Traveler. 

Credit  for  this  stunt  belongs 
to  T.  J.  Moynahan,  Traveler  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


Hanging  Threat 
Amuses  Readers 
Of  Want  Ads 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Wlant  adj  ii 
Dallas  Morning  News  have  bee 
amusing  readers  since  J.  T  ^ 
land,  a  garage  repairman,  broke 
a  campaign  with  an  announce 
ment  he  was  going  to  hang  bin. 
self. 

He  set  a  date,  and  explained 
his  desperate  act  was  motivatec 
by  inability  to  take  care  of  jr 
the  business.  Then,  Freeland! 
personal  ads  rejected  imaginan 
entreaties  of  customers  againi: 
his  hanging  himself,  becau* 
who  would  fix  their  cars? 

"Always  thinking  of  then, 
selves,”  he  wrote. 

Others  got  into  the  act  Ad 
joining  Freeland’s  ad,  an  esUb 
lishment  named  Miagicland  ad 
vertised  that  if  Freeland  would 
come  to  Magicland,  he  would 
“die  laughing  at  our  goofy  jokes 
thus  saving  himself  the  cost  of 
a  rope.” 

When  the  Sept.  10  deadlim 
passed,  Freeland  announced  i; 
the  personals  he  had  called  of 
the  hanging  because  he  now  had 
ample  floor  space  to  expand  anc 
take  care  of  more  customers. 

A  News  feature  writer  found 
that  Freeland’s  ads  had  had  in¬ 
teresting  results,  besides  bring 
ing  new  business. 

One  woman  telephoned  to  ask 
him  if  his  apartment  would  be 
vacant  when  he  hanged  hinn 
self,  another  if  his  garage  would 
be  for  lease.  He  received  at 
least  two  gift  ropes. 

A  27-year-old  ex-GI,  married 
and  with  two  children,  Freeland 
didn’t  know  he  was  going  to 
hang  himself  on  Sept.  10  until 
he  read  the  first  ad  in  the  News. 

A  few  days  before  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  an  advertising  man. 

With  Freeland  rededicated  to 
life,  his  ads  took  a  new  twist. 
Said  one: 

"This  is  Saturday.  J.  T.  Free¬ 
land  does  not  advertise  on  Sat¬ 
urday.” 

A  typical  ad  in  his  series  ran 
like  this: 

“J.  T.  Freeland,  who  operates 
a  body  and  paint  shop  at  Holmes 
and  Pennsylvania,  requests 
that  his  friend  and  customers 
stop  denting  their  fenders  de¬ 
liberately  just  because  Freeland 
can  straighten  them  out  so 
beautifully.” 


Plenty  of  Time 

Greenville,  S.  C. — A  neon- 
lighted  clock  with  two  ioces. 
each  20  feet  in  diameter,  hoi 
been  erected  on  top  oi  the 
Greenville  News  -  Piedmont 
building. 

The  clock,  believed  to  be 
the  largest  illuminated  time¬ 
piece  in  the  Southeast,  hoi 
numerals  three  feet  high,  «*•» 
1,400  feet  of  neon  tubing  ond 
47  transformers. 

"The  News"  and  ’’The  Pied¬ 
mont"  appear  on  the  clock  in 
letters  6  feet  high. 
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Better  th 


J  ew  England  has  invested  heavily  in  education  ever  since  Colonial  times.  Her 
sons  and  daughters  today  have  an  average  of  8.8  years  of  schooling.  That  record 
can  be  matched  by  no  other  sectional  group  of  States,  and  by  only  one  individual 
State — California.  What  does  this  mean  to  you  as  an  advertiser?  Simply  that 

New  England’s  standard  of  living  is  second  to  none  in  the  country — and  that  because 
of  her  continuing  investment  in  education  her  position  of  leadership  will  never  be 
changed.  Sell  your  goods  to  people  who  want  the  best  in  life — ^via  New  England’s 
newspapers,  their  3,607,391  coverage  of  New  England’s  2,201,421  occupied  dwellings. 
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Sell  the  new  Xew  England 
through  I^^EWSPAPERS 


(S),  Brids«pori  Poit-T«l«SMia  (MAE), 
Danbury  Ntws-Tiaiu  (E),  Hartford 
CouranI  (M),  Hartford  Conrant  (S), 
Hartford  Tiaia  s(E),  Marfdan  Jouoial 
(E),  Maridan  Racord  (M),  Naw 
Briiain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Havan 
Rasiiiar  (EJiS),  Naw  London  Day 
(E).  Norwalk  Hour  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Racord  (MAE),  Walar- 
bury  Rapubtican  A  Amarican 
(MAE),  Watarbury  Rapublican 
(EAS). 


(E),  PittsBald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E), 
Taunton  Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham  Nawt 
Tribuna  (E),  Worcartar  Talaaram  and 
Evanins  Gaiatta  (MAE),  Worcartar 
Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Pawtucket 
Timer  (E),  Wart  Warwick  Pawtucket 
Vailay  Daily  T  mat  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E),  iProvidanca  Journal 
(M),  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woon- 
locket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTKUT— Bridge  port  Po  , 
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He’s  in  Line  of  Bullets 
All  in  Line  of  Duty 


By  Henry  Wallace 

Havana — Cuban  newsmen  and 
photographers  who  missed  out 
on  coverage  of  World  War  II  got 
a  good  idea  of  what  it  was  like 
last  week  when  two  bands  of  po¬ 
lice  engaged  in  a  three  hour  gun 
battle  that  ended  with  the  bring¬ 
ing  up  of  tanks,  armored  cars 
and  a  couple  of  planes. 

The  fight  took  place  in  Maria- 
nao,  on  Havana’s  outskirts,  when 
one  faction  of  the  nacional  po¬ 
lice  force  surrounded  its  rival 
group  in  the  house  of  a  police 
major  early  in  the  afternoon.  Six 
persons,  including  a  woman, 
were  shot  to  death  and  a  dozen 
were  wounded. 

As  Near  aa  They  Wanted 

Reporters  and  photographers 
arrived  soon  after  the  shooting 
started.  Although  some  30  squad 
cars  blocked  all  streets  to  the 
battle  area,  newsmen  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  as  close  to  the 
fighting  as  they  saw  fit.  When 
I  arrived  the  battle  lines  were 
drawn,  with  the  attacking  police 
crouching  behind  low  limestone 
yard  fences  firing  submachine- 
guns.  and  the  trapped  group  fir¬ 
ing  rifles  and  machine  guns  from 
the  windows  and  roof  of  the 
house.  About  50  men  were  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  start,  before  the 
army  sent  in  an  armored  regi¬ 
ment  of  200. 

As  I  made  my  way  down  the 
street  leading  to  the  embattled 
house  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
firing.  I  figured  the  fighting  was 
over.  Outside  the  house  a  man 
and  a  woman  lay  dead  and  a 
few  feet  up  the  pavement  was 
the  body  of  another  man.  I 
walked  over  fairly  close  to  take 
a  picture  of  the  general  scene.  It 
seemed  that  the  camera  flash¬ 
bulb  acted  as  a  signal  for  every¬ 
one  to  start  shooting  again. 

I  was  caught  alone  between 
the  house  occupied  by  the  de¬ 
fenders  and  the  police  across 
the  street  firing  into  it.  My  first 
impulse  to  run  was  overtaken 
by  my  second  to  make  myself 
small.  I  flattened  out  near  the 
middle  of  the  street.  I  felt  like 
a  target  from  both  sides  and 
when  I  looked  up  the  street  I 
saw  an  army  tank  had  appeared 
and  was  headed  my  way.  The 
crew  had  a  .37  mm  cannon 
trained  on  the  house  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  driver  wasn't  watching 
the  street  in  front  of  him. 

Between  Two  Fires 

I  had  two  choices — to  wriggle 
toward  the  house  and  get  behind 
the  bodies  in  front  of  it  or  per¬ 
haps  the  garden  wall,  or  to  crawl 
to  the  other  side  where  the  po¬ 
lice  were  firing  from  ^hind 
hedges  and  low  walls.  The  oppo¬ 
site  end*  of  the  street  was  being 
raked  by  a  steady  machine-gun 
fire. 

I  decided  to  try  to  get  to  the 
attacker's  side.  The  din  of  every 
caliber  from  army  rifles  to  heavy 
machineguns  was  deafening.  As 


I  moved  on  my  stomach  toward 
the  attackers  I  tried  to  yell  to 
them  not  to  shoot  but  they 
couldn't  hear. 

When  I  made  it  to  the  gutter 
I  lay  low,  fearing  to  raise  my 
head  enough  to  get  it  over  the 
curb.  A  bullet  tore  into  a  tele¬ 
phone  pole  a  few  feet  from  me. 
I  figured  the  occupants  of  the 
house  might  not  know  1  was  a 
non-combatant,  so  I  raised  up 
and  cleared  curb  and  pavement 
in  one  jump,  landing  behind  a 
low  retaining  wall. 

A  policeman  on  each  side  of 
me  was  blasting  away  with  Tom- 
myguns  and  another  was  scan¬ 
ning  surrounding  rooftops. 
Tear  gas  had  my  eyes  streaming 
to  the  point  I  could  just  make 
out  men  and  guns. 

The  Longest  Half  Mile 

I  felt  fortunate  to  be  behind 
the  wall  and  had  begun  trying 
to  get  my  camera  straightened 
out  for  a  picture  when  one  of 
the  police  said:  “They  are  shoot¬ 
ing  from  the  roof,  let's  get  out  of 
here.'’  So,  guns  at  the  ready, 
they  went  out  into  the  open 
street,  crouched  over  like  troops 
in  house-to-house  fighting. 

I  was  afraid  to  stay  and 
afraid  to  go.  However,  the  idea 
of  being  alone  again  and  fear 
that  another  tank  that  had  hove 
in  sight  at  the  nearby  intersec¬ 
tion  might  open  up  on  the  wall 
that  sheltered  me,  made  me  de¬ 
cide  to  follow  the  police.  I 
clutched  my  $350  Rolliefiex  with 
the  same  tenacity  they  clutched 
their  submachineguns  and  mim¬ 
icked  them  in  their  stooping 
over  and  flopping  every  time 
there  was  an  extra  loud  burst 
of  firing. 

We  made  the  half-block  to  the 
corner  in  a  couple  of  minutes, 
but  the  distance  seemed  about 
10  miles  and  time  consumed  was 
like  ages.  When  we  reached  the 
intersection  I  took  the  street 
leading  away  from  the  focal 
point  of  the  battle  and  crawled 
into  an  abandoned  cistern  with 
some  Cuban  newsmen  and  non- 
combatants.  Even  though  firing 
from  the  house  had  ceased,  the 
attackers  kept  up  an  enormous 
racket  until  the  general  com¬ 
manding  the  tank  and  armored 
car  outfit  ordered  firing  to 
cease. 

The  battle  royal,  culmination 
of  long-standing  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  groups,  was  witnessed 
by  some  20  Cuban  newsmen  and 
photographers.  I  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  only  American 
on  hand,  but  would  have  traded 
the  privilege  for  the  hearth¬ 
stone  at  any  time  during  the 
three-hour  fracas. 

Fads  for  Gab  Fests 
TWO  ARTICLES  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  Journalism 
Quarterly,  published  by  Emory 


University,  Georgia,  explores 
themes  that  have  provided  the 
subjects  for  many  a  photo¬ 
graphic  gab  fest.  These  are 
“Legal  Liabilities  for  Pictures” 
and  “Can  Press  Photography  Be 
Taught?” 

The  legal  article,  written  by 
Frank  Thayer,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  a  member  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  bar.  deals  at  length  with 
the  legal  aspects  of  both  the 
taking  and  the  publication  of 
pictures.  Professor  Thayer  ex¬ 
plains  the  difi'erence  between 
trespassing  to  get  a  picture  and 
taking  one  on  public  property. 
He  describes  the  method  for 
copyrighting  pictures  and  draws 
distinctions  between  civil  libel 
and  criminal  libel,  dividing  the 
latter  into  obscene  libel,  blas¬ 
phemous  libel  and  seditious 
libel. 

Illustrating  each  of  his  points 
with  a  case  study.  Professor 
Thayer  advises  every  photog¬ 
rapher  to  know  the  basic  legal 
fundamentals  of  press  photog¬ 
raphy  in  order  to  protect  both 
himself  and  his  publisher. 

No  Longer  Philosophy 

“Can  Press  Photography  Be 
Taught?”  is  no  longer  a  philo¬ 
sophical  question  to  Floyd  G. 
Arpan,  author  of  the  article 
with  that  title.  Mr.  Arpan,  who 
is  an  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  charge  of  photography 
courses  at  Northwestern’s  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism,  be¬ 
lieves  the  answer  is  “yes,”  if 
^uipment  is  adequate  and  the 
instructor  knows  his  craft. 

Pointing  out  that  many  uni¬ 
versities  offer  a  basic  course  in 
photography,  the  writer  believes 
that  “only  one  or  two  .  .  .  have 
establish^  a  worthwhile  course 
in  press  photography.”  Some  of 
the  reasons  Mr.  Arpan  gives  for 
the  situation  is  the  lack  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  photographic  in- 
struction  among  journalism 
school  administrators  and  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  equipping  a 
good  instructional  laboratory. 

But  'if  the  enthusiasm  and 
equipment  are  available,  Mr. 
Arpan  believes  good  photo¬ 
graphic  courses  are  possible. 
His  article  tells  exactly  how 
they  can  be  conducted. 

Copies  of  the  Journalism 
Quarterly,  the  whole  current  is¬ 
sue  of  which  is  devoted  to  pho- 
to-journalism,  can  be  obtained 
at  Emory  University. 

Through  the  Lens 

ED  M  I  L  E  Y,  Dallas  (Tex.) 

Morning  News  photographer, 
and  Denny  Hayes,  Dallas  Times 
Herald  chief  photographer,  are 
among  the  judges  for  the  first 
amateur  photographic  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  of  Texas  in 
Dallas,  Oct.  5. 

John  Savage,  photographer 
for  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World- 
Herald  makes  the  pictures  for  a 
daily  afternoon  feature,  “Magic 
Carpet,’’  a  series  of  air  views  of 
Omaha.  Hundreds  of  readers 
have  written  urging  the  paner 
to  put  the  air  views  in  booklet 
form. 

Morris  Warman,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  photographer, 
has  written  an  article,  “Head¬ 
lines  and  Deadlines,”  appearing 
in  the  September  issue  of  Mini¬ 


cam  Photography.  He  leads  with 
this  lament,  “My  customers  art 
always  in  a  hurry— and  so 
am  I.” 

Wilbur  H.  Porterfield,  Bif. 
falo  (N.  Y. )  Couricr-Eipfd, 
photographer,  has  220  photo- 
graphs  of  the  city  and  surround, 
ing  territory  on  exhibit  in  i 
Buffalo  bank. 

Eddie  Schisser  has  joined  th« 
photographic  staff  of  the  Ho« 
ton  ( Tex. )  Press.  Bill  Cooksh 
former  office  boy  for  the  Pres 
has  become  an  assistant  in  the 
photographic  department. 

■ 

LaGuardiaSorry 
He  Was  'Rude' 
To  Cameramen 

A  few  weeks  ago,  while  he 
was  critically  ill,  former  Mayo: 
Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia  voicec 
his  regret  at  having  been  "rude 
to  members  of  the  press,  it  wji 
disclosed  this  week  by  Harr; 
Harris,  Associated  Press  photog 
rapher. 

Harris  recalled  that  on  the 
occasion  of  receiving  an  albu: 
from  the  Press  Photographen 
Association  of  New  York.  U 
Guardia  said;  “I'm  tickled  to 
death  to  get  these.  I've  bee: 
rude  to  you  in  the  past  and  I'ni 
sorry.  I’m  especially  sorry  thi: 
I  didn't  get  to  know  you  at 
by  your  first  names.” 

All  New  York  newspapers 
gave  heavy  play  to  stories  of 
the  death  and  funeral  of  tht 
former  mayor  and  many  editor 
ials  eulogized  him.  During  hii 
administration  at  City  Hall  and 
after,  through  the  medium  a' 
a  sponsored  column,  he  had 
been  one  of  the  severest  critics 
of  the  press. 

■ 

Copley  Press  Group 
Meets  at  Coronado 

Coronado,  Calif.  —  More  than 
30  executives  of  the  Copley 
group  of  newspapers  in  South¬ 
ern  California  and  Illinois  con¬ 
ducted  the  18th  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  Copley  Press,  Inc.  here 
Sept.  16-19. 

Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  chairman 
of  the  board,  opened  and  closed 
the  conference.  Chairmen  of 
each  day's  sessions  were  Clark 
F.  Waite,  president.  Southern 
California  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers;  F.  M.  James,  secretary  mo 
treasurer,  Copley  Press;  William 
F.  Shea,  publisher,  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  News -Pilot,  and  John 
F.  Lux.  publisher,  Joliet  (Hi) 
Herald-News. 

Among  principal 
were  those  by  James  on  "Up¬ 
ward  Trends  in  Operating 
Costs”;  R.  N.  Smith,  assistant 
treasurer,  Copley  Press,  on 
“What  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
Means  to  Us”;  Edward  T  Aus¬ 
tin,  executive  editor,  Copley 
Press,  on  “Propaganda  bn* 
News”;  and  C.  W.  Hoefer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Aurora  (Ill)  Beacon- 
News,  on  “The  Newspaper 
Builds  the  Town.” 

Also  attending  the  conferenM 
were  officials  of  West-Holliday 
Co.,  Inc.,  national  advertong 
representative,  headed  by 
A.  West,  chairman  of  the  boaro, 
of  Chicago. 
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UNESCO  Press  Parley 
To  Discuss  Obstacles 


By  William  Reed 

three  United  States  press  and 

periodical  experts  will  join 
representatives  from  10  other 
countries  at  Paris,  Oct.  13,  to 
discuss  obstacles  to  the  free,  in¬ 
ternational  flow  of  information. 

U.S.  delegates  include  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  editor  of  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  chairman 
of  the  freedom  of  information 
committee,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  Barclay 
Acheson.  editor  of  International 
editions  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
and  a  third  one  still  unnamed. 

Plan  ior  Mexico  City 

Sponsored  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  the  par¬ 
ley  is  called  to  advise  the 
UNESCO  secretariat  on  a  plan 
of  action  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Second  General  Conference  of 
that  organization  in  Mexico 
City,  Nov.  3. 

According  to  Julian  Huxley, 
director-general  of  UNESCO,  the 
specific  task  of  the  parley  is  "to 
recommend  immediate  measures 
for  the  increased  production  and 
distribution  of  information  ma¬ 
terial,  particularly  of  an  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific  and  cultural 
nature.” 

“There  exist,”  Mr.  Huxley  said 
in  his  invitation,  "many  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
which  through  lack  of  method 
or  inadequacy  of  means  are  not 
utilized  to  the  full.  In  other 
words,  the  obstacles  being  de¬ 
fined,  we  may  in  many  cases 
find  ways  and  means  of  over¬ 
coming  or  circumventing  them.” 

Ten  of  the  15  experts  invited 
to  the  parley  are  editors  of  daily 
newspapers.  They  i  n  cl  u  d  e 
George  V.  Ferguson,  Montreal 
Star;  Dr.  Lev  Sychrava,  editor 
of  Czechoslovakia’s  Narodni  Os- 
vobozoni,  and  Robert  J.  Cruick- 
shank,  director  of  London  Daily 
News.  All  three  are  members  of 
the  UN  Subcommission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press. 

Invitations  were  also  sent  to: 
Dr.  Eduardo  Santos,  Colombia 
publisher  of  El  Tiempo;  Tom 
Hopkinson,  Great  Britain,  edi¬ 
tor,  Picture  Post;  Eve  Curie, 
France,  editor,  Paris  Presse; 
Claude  Bourdet,  France,  manag¬ 
ing  director.  Combat;  Niels  Ha- 
sager  Denmark,  editor,  PolitU 
Gaston  Bridel,  Switzerland, 
Mitor,  Tribune  de  Geneve;  Jerzy 
Borejsza.  Poland,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  Czytelnik;  Milan  Dedi- 
nac,  Yugoslavia,  editor,  Politika, 
and  Dr.  N.  N.  Gangulee,  India, 
Company  India  Publishing 

Huxley’s  invitation  said 
me  experts’  views  would  in  no 
way  commit  their  governments. 
«e  went  on  to  say  that  UNESCO 
was  cooperating  with  the  UN 
suhcommission  in  making  prep- 
arations  for  the  world  press  con- 

thawv  year,  but 

mat  this  IS  not  regarded  as  the 

what  UNESCO  can  do  in 
this  field.” 


At  the  press  conference, 
UNESCO  will  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  participation  with¬ 
out  a  vote.  There  are  now  31 
member  states  of  UNESCO.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  not  represented. 

The  Paris  conference  of  press 
experts  follows  the  publication 
of  the  report  of  another  UNES¬ 
CO  Commission  which  made  far- 
reaching  recommendations  to 
meet  the  technical  needs  of  the 
press  in  war-devastated  coun¬ 
tries. 

Supply  Fund  Proposed 

Foremost  among  the  proposals 
is  a  plan  for  a  UNESCO  fund  to 
aid  in  distribution  of  newsprint 
and  equipment.  The  fund  would 
be  raised  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  and  would  serve  to  over¬ 
come  difficulties  due  to  inequali¬ 
ties  in  monetary  exchange. 

Ancillary  to  the  fund  recom¬ 
mendation  were  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  following  techni¬ 
cal  needs; 

Teleprinters  and  radio  mate¬ 
rial.  —  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece  are  the 
countries  affected.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  News  Agencies  have  in 
most  cases  sufficient  funds  to 
buy  the  equipment  needed,  but 
it  Ls  in  short  supply.  The  com¬ 
mission  recommended  the  mem¬ 
ber  governments  obtain  high 
priorities  for  this  equipment. 

Technical  training. — UNESCO 
would  organize  study  tours  for 
heads  of  the  technical  services 
of  news  agencies  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  technically  fur¬ 
ther  advanced. 

Newsprint.  —  China,  France 
and  the  Netherlands  are  the 
most  affected.  If  the  productive 
capacity  could  be  restored,  even 
in  part,  in  France  and  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  these  countries  could 
supply  their  domestic  needs. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  wood-pulp 
caused  by  labor  shortages,  coal 
shortages,  and  the  conversion  of 
pulp  to  rayon  and  textiles.  The 
commission  recommended  that 
every  effort  should  be  made,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  to  direct 
additional  supplies  of  coal  to  the 
pulp  producing  and  newsprint 
manufacturing  countries. 

Printing  equipment. — All  dele¬ 
gates  agreed  the  most  severe 
problem  is  the  condition  and 
supply  of  matrices  for  compos¬ 
ing  machines.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  UNESCO 
should  investigate  the  possibility 
of  producing  one  standardized 
set  of  "UNESCO”  type. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  univer¬ 
sal  need  for  spare  parts,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  German  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  a  market  study  of  the 
components  required,  and  that 
the  situation  in  the  German 
graphic  equipment  industry  be 
investigated. 

The  group  also  recommended 
that  the  use  of  flat-bed  presses, 
which  are  in  better  supply  than 
rotary  presses,  be  encouraged. 
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Sir  Eric  Bowatei 
Views  Expansion 

Montreal — There  is  no  fore¬ 
seeable  end  to  the  worldwide 
shortage  of  newsprint  which  is, 
in  large  part,  due  to  the  enor¬ 
mously  increased  demand  since 
pre-war  years.  Sir  Eric  Bowater, 
British  paper  manufacturer, 
said  here  this  week. 

Sir  Eric,  who  is  chairman  of 
Bowater  Paper  Corp.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bowaters  Newfoundland 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  has  been 
visiting  the  Cornerbrook  plant. 

“I  found  it  a  thriving  and 
prosperous  community,”  he  said. 

"The  plant  is  installing  another 
machine  which  will  produce 
100,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year 
from  now.” 


Professional  training  —  The 
Commission  found  a  “real  insuf¬ 
ficiency”  of  fully  qualified  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel,  but  no  short¬ 
age  of  “aspiring  recruits.” 

It  therefore  recommended  that 
training  programs  should  be  en¬ 
courage.  Exchange  of  students 
and  lectures  was  suggested. 

As  a  part  of  this  program,  an 
International  Institute  of  Press 
and  Information  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  serve  as  a  research 
center  on  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  problems  and  as  a  meeting 
piace  for  worid  conferences  of 
newspapermen. 

These  recommendations  were 
received  in  the  United  States  on 
the  eve  of  a  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  of  UNESCO, 
a  group  of  United  States  educa¬ 
tion  and  information  experts 
which  advises  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  United  States  policy  in 
the  world  organization. 

No  specific  decisions  were 
taken  at  this  parley,  which  con¬ 
vened  in  Chicago,  Sept.  11,  on 
the  technical  commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

But  Mr.  Canham,  who  is 
ASNE's  representative  on  the 
national  commission,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  he  believed 
there  was  much  the  United 
States  could  do  with  regard  to 
technical  and  professional  train¬ 
ing  for  European  newspapermen. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting,  the 
national  group,  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  deploring  the  weakness  of 
UNESCO’s  program  for  1948  as 
it  is  now  planned  with  regard  to 
freedom  of  information. 

“The  National  Commission 
notes  with  regret  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  1948  seriously  modifies 
and  weakens  the  program  with 
reference  to  mass  media  . . .  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  the  removal  of 
obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
.  .  .  across  national  boundaries,” 
the  resolution  read  in  part. 

Pointing  out  that  the  original 
plans  of  UNESCO  seemed  to 
have  been  “modified  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  abandoned  ”  in  the  proposed 
1948  program,  the  national  com¬ 
mission  urged  they  “be  restored 
to  high  priority.” 

(In  New  York  City  this  week, 
Walter  Laves,  Deputy  Director- 
General  of  UNESCO,  denied 
that  there  was  an  "essential  dif¬ 
ference”  between  the  planned 
program  for  1948  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  1947.  “The  program 
for  1948  is  the  1947  program  in 
high  gear,”  he  said.) 


Vishinsky  Asks 
UN  to  Score 
Propagandists 

Flushing,  N.  Y. — Three  of  four 
proposals  offered  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  by 
Soviet  Delegate  Andrei  Y.  'Vi¬ 
shinsky  in  his  90-minute  speech 
last  week  were  directed  toward 
the  press. 

The  Russian  wanted  the  As¬ 
sembly:  (1)  to  condemn  the 

“criminal  propaganda  of  a  new 
war  .  .  .  being  carried  on  .  .  . 
particularly  in  U.S. A.”;  (2)  to 
consider  the  tolerance  and  sup¬ 
port  of  such  propaganda  as  a 
violation  of  the  UN  Charter, 
and  (3)  to  urge  member  gov¬ 
ernments  to  prohibit  war  prop¬ 
aganda  on  pain  of  criminal 
punishment. 

The  proposals  came  at  the 
end  of  an  address  which  con¬ 
demned  large  sectors  of  the 
United  States  press  for  a  “furi¬ 
ous  campaign"  in  favor  of  a  war. 

Mr.  Vishinsky  scored  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  the  Hearst 
press  and  a  number  of  news¬ 
paper  owners  and  writers  for 
publishing  “systematically  all 
possible  provocative  articles, 
which  promote  in  the  minds  of 
their  readers  the  necessity  for 
‘military  action  if  Europe  faces 
collapse  or  falls  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Soviet  Union.’  ” 

Early  this  week  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  General  Committee,  with¬ 
out  debate  or  formal  vote,  as¬ 
signed  the  Vishinsky  resolutions 
to  the  Political  and  Security 
Committee,  where  Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  will  be  one 
of  the  principal  spokesmen  for 
the  United  States. 

Hector  McNeil,  acting  head  of 
the  United  Kingdom  delegation, 
answered  Mr.  Vishinsky's  criti¬ 
cisms. 

“The  reply  (to  warmongering) 
is  not  to  imprison  any  individual 
or  to  suppress  American  or  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers,”  McNeil  told 
the  Assembly.  “The  reply  is  to 
open  the  doors  of  Russia  so  that 
the  nations  .  .  .  can  see  what  is 
going  on. 

“The  reply  is  not  to  criticize 
others  because  they  allow  their 
citizens  to  speak  freely,  but  to 
urge  that  all  countries  should 
tolerate  views  freely  expressed 
by  citizens  of  free  states. 

“The  truth,”  he  concluded, 
“needs  no  strategems  nor  de¬ 
fense.” 

■ 

Inquiry  Group  Acts 
To  Prevent  'Show' 

Washington  —  A  rumored  in¬ 
flux  of  Hollywood  press  agents 
has  prompted  the  House  un- 
American  Activities  committee 
to  make  plans  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
vestigation  into  communistic 
“fronts”  from  becoming  another 
Brewster-  Hughes  -  Roosevelt 
show  when  it  opens  Oct.  20. 

Unwilling  to  chance  a  curb  on 
press  coverage,  the  committee 
nevertheless  probably  will  pro¬ 
hibit  direct  broadcasts  from  the 
hearing  room  and  will  allow 
news  cameramen  to  make  pic¬ 
tures  only  when  witnesses  are 
being  sworn  in. 
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India  Disploased  Pamphlet  Reports 
With  American  On  German  Press 


Press  Notices 

Indian  officials  in  New  Delhi 
and  at  the  Washington  Embassy 
warned  American  newspaper¬ 
men  this  week  that  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Pandit  J.  Nehru’s  govern¬ 
ment  was  displeased  with  the 
coverage  India  is  receiving  in 
the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  reassurances 
were  given  that  censorship  of 
foreign  correspondents  was  not 
contemplated  despite  insistent 
rumors  to  the  contrary. 

But  Robert  Trumbull  of  the 
New  York  Times  bureau  in  New 
Delhi  reported  that  correspond¬ 
ents  there  had  been  told  pri¬ 
vately  by  an  Information  Minis¬ 
try  spokesman  that  “feeling  is 
rising  against  them  and  there 
have  been  many  demands  from 
outside  for  censorship.” 

“There  have  been  several  at¬ 
tempts  by  minor  police  function¬ 
aries  to  bar  picture  taking  in 
the  streets  of  New  and  Old 
Delhi,"  Trumbull  wrote.  “The 
most  glaring  example  occurred 
when  a  magistrate  chased  Brit¬ 
ish  and  American  reporters  and 
camermen  at  pistol  point  from 
Connaught  Circys — New  Delhi’s 
Fifth  Avenue — on  the  day  dis¬ 
orders  broke  out  there.” 

In  New  York  City,  spokesmen 
for  the  wire  services  and  picture 
agencies  said  they  had  no  direct 
information  to  confirm  Trum¬ 
bull’s  report.  Some  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  agency  executives  have 
noted  “gaps"  in  the  flow  of  pic¬ 
tures  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
but  they  do  not  consider  these 
signiflcant  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
stricted  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  conditions  in  India. 

Spokesmen  for  Nehru  in  both 
India  and  the  United  States  have 
repeatedly  insisted  that  the 
American  press  has  given  an  un¬ 
fair  picture  of  the  situation  in 
Nehru’s  country.  B.  R,  Sen, 
charge  d’affaires  of  the  Indian 
embassy  here,  declared  in  New 
York  recently  that  the  “manner 
of  presentation  of  the  news  .  .  . 
has  put  the  Indian  scene  entirely 
out  of  focus.” 

■ 

Rule  Governing  Mail 
To  Japan  Explained 

Washington — Post  Office  and 
War  Department  spokesmen 
deny  there  is  any  discrimination 
against  newspapers  in  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  mailing  printed 
matter  to  Japan.  A  report  by 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
raised  the  question. 

The  officials  told  E&P  that 
newspapers,  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  treated  alike.  No 
printed  matter  in  these  categor¬ 
ies  is  admitted  except  for  li¬ 
brary  purposes  upon  special 
permit  from  General  MacAr- 
thur’s  headquarters. 

■ 

Plant  Purchased 

Redwood  City,  Calif.  —  The 
Redwood  City  Tribune  plant  has 
been  purchased  by  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  from  the  An¬ 
drews  Investment  Co.  The  price 
was  reported  as  $60,500. 
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“The  German  Press  in  1947" 
is  the  title  of  the  first  of  a  series 
of  pamphlets,  “New  Germany 
Reports,”  compiled  by  Joachim 
Joesten  of  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

In  it  he  relates  how  Germany 
boasted  4,700  newspapers  be¬ 
tween  1918  and  1933,  completely 
free  from  government  controls; 
and  how  “all  this  was  utterly 
ruined  in  13  years  of  Nazi  re¬ 
gime.”  He  traces  the  establish-  j 
ment  of  postwar  licensed  news¬ 
papers  and  includes  listings  for 
each  zone  with  circulation  and 
affiliation  data. 


German  Press 
Sets  Up  Bank 
For  Self-Help 

A  major  accomplishment  of 
the  recent  conference  of  German 
newspaper  publishers  of  the 
American  Zone  was  the  setting 
up  of  the  preliminary  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  German  co-operative 
press  bank,  according  to  Geof¬ 
frey  Parsons,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
European  Edition  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Parsons,  who  was  a  guest 
speaker  at  the  Coburg  meeting 
— the  first  free  publishers’  con¬ 
vention  in  Germany  since  Hitler 
came  to  power  in  1933 — related 
the  development  of  a  free  press 
in  the  zone  in  a  report  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  this  week. 
Nearly  200  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  from  48  licensed  papers  at¬ 
tended. 

20%  Contribution  i 

Explaining  the  press  bank. 
Parsons  said: 

“The  Information  Control  Di¬ 
vision  has  been  levying  a  20% 
contribution  from  the  German 
press  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
some  thirty-odd  million  marks 
have  now  been  accumulated. 
This  sum,  which  otherwise 
would  have  gone  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  taxes,  the  I.C.D.  now 
proposes  to  turn  over  as  basic 
capital  for  coo-operative  press 
bank. 

Bonk's  Function 

“The  general  idea  is  that  the 
bank  will  give  further  strength 
and  independence  lo  the  Ger¬ 
man  press.  It  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  loan  money  to  new 
papers  trying  to  get  started,  to 
help  established  papers  pur-  I 
chase  new  equipment  and  per-  i 
haps  to  help  a  paper  that  is  hav-  I 
ing  rough  going  .  .  . 

“The  German  press  at  the 
present  time  is  making  money, 
the  value  of  which  is.  of  course, 
questionable.  The  average  news¬ 
paper  salaries  seem  low  —  750 
marks,  or  $75  a  month,  at  the 
official  exchange  rate.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pre-war  rate  of  ex-  < 
change,  however.  750  marks  is 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  $300, 
as  by  present-day  German  stand¬ 
ard  750  marks  is  an  upper- 
bracket  income.  In  terms  of 
cigarette  economy,  it  is  about 
seven  packs  of  American  cig¬ 
arettes  a  month.” 
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Men  and  Methods  of 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


By  Don  U.  Bridge 

These  are  typical  examples  of  comments  expressed 
by  editors,  publishers,  advertising  men  and  educat¬ 
ors.  Here  is  a  concise,  readily  useful  volume  that 
makes  the  reader  ask  appreciatively:  “Why  didn’t 
someone  think  of  this  before?”  For  here  is  the  “how 
and  why”  of  newspaper  advertising’s  pre-eminence 
as  America’s  ‘foremost  sales  force — from  the  very 
source  of  this  success :  The  condensed,  chronological 
history  of  study,  research,  debate  and  practice  by  the 
NAEA  during  35  years  of  progress.  Many  news¬ 
papers  have  taken  advantage  of  special  quantity 
prices  to  place  inscribed  copies  in  schools  through¬ 
out  their  territories. 


1  to  4  copies,  each,  $3.50 


25  copies,  $42.50 
Additional  copies,  $2.50  eock 

5  copies,  $1 5.00 
Additional  copies,  $3.00  eoefc 


50  copies,  $110.00 
Additional  copies,  $2.20  each 

10  copies,  $27.50 
Additional  copies,  $2.75  each 


Order  From 


News  Tools  Paralyzed; 
Newsmen  Were  Not 

By  William  Reed 

when  the  hurricane  struck  New  York,  and  by  the  time  the 
Florida  last  week,  lashed  itself  storm  struck  five  of  these  were 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  strategically  placed  throughout 
pounded  into  New  Orleans,  reg-  the  state.  They  were  later  re- 
ular  transportation  and  commu-  deployed  to  the  Gulf  Coast, 
nication  facilities  —  the  basic  With  most  of  the  lines  cut  off 
tools  of  newspaper  work — were  to  outlying  coast  cities  in  Flor- 
all  but  paralyzed.  ida,  copy  was  carried  by  bus. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  lines  automobile,  and  when  these 
were  down,  radio  transmission  failed,  by  foot, 
was  distorted,  railroads  were  International  News  Service, 
blocked,  and  automobiles  up-  too,  employed  by  pre-arranged 
ended  in  the  path  of  the  big  plan  every  available  means  of 

transmission  —  airplanes,  ama- 
But  when  the  inhabitants  of  teur  radio.  Navy  and  Coast 
the  storm  area  crept  out  of  their  Guard  radio,  telegraph,  tele¬ 
cellars.  they  found  their  daily  phone  and  cables, 
newspapers  still  publishing  with  INS  bureaus  in  Chicago,  Dal- 
full  stories  and  pictures  of  what  las  and  New  York  kept  placing 
had  happened  during  their  en-  emergency  calls  to  Atlanta,  the 
forced  hermitage.  Other  Amer-  Southeastern  division  headquar- 
icans.  in  sections  not  struck  by  ters.  to  exchange  copy.  One  re- 
the  disaster,  got  their  hurricane  port  of  the  elements-blitzed  area 
news,  too.  Put  aboard  the  first  plane 

-  ’  _ 1  j  out  of  New  Orleans  and  was  re- 

Forewarned  and  Prepared  Atlanta  by  an  INS 

The  successful  coverage  can  correspondent  in  Memphis. 

whn*'  forewarned  At  the  height  of  the  hurricane 
weather  man,  wno  torewarnea  tu-  txto  i _ _ 

of  the  hurricane,  partly  to  the 

advance  plans  of  newspaper  and  aner+nre^ 

nawQ  ooonpv  ovc»niitivAc  hiif  fin-  through  Small  apertures 


news  agency  executives,  but  fin 


ally  to  the  working  newsmen  j",  windows,  flooding  the 
who  streamed  into  the  danger  soundphoto  equip- 

. . - ment. 


who  streamed  into  the  danger 
areas  while  others  were  evacuat¬ 
ing.  and  who.  after  getting  the 
news,  worked  ingeniously  to  get 
it  out. 


One  Edition  Skipped 
Most  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
storm  area  continued  publica¬ 


United  Press  coverage  of  the  tion.  In  Miami,  only  the  Miami 
hurricane  began  while  it  was  Beach  Morning  Star  missed  an 
still  at  sea  and  undecided  where  edition.  The  Miami  Daily  News 
to  strike.  More  than  a  week  be-  missed  one  home  delivery,  but 
fore  it  turned  toward  the  Florida  succeeded  in  putting  out  a  10- 
coast,  Milton  C.  Carr,  U.P.  bu-  page  storm  extra  for  street  sale, 
reau  head  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  The  Miami  Beach  Evening  Sun 
Rico,  flew  over  the  eye  of  the  lost  its  power  when  the  mats 
great  storm  and  returned  to  file  were  being  rolled  for  one  edi- 


an  eye-witness  report. 

Later,  Dick  Palmer  of  the  Mi 


tion.  but  sufficient  copies  were 
printed  when  power  was  re- 


ami  bureau  rode  in  a  plane  over  sumed  the  following  day  to  fill 
the  center  of  the  winds  just  be-  mail  subscriotions. 
fore  they  reached  the  mainland.  An  example  of  how  New  Or- 
When  the  storm  struck,  U.P.’s  leans  papers  met  the  emergency 
Southern  Division  News  Man-  is  given  in  a  report  from  Don 
ager  Brooks  Smith  had  men  Coleman,  New  Orleans  States 
placed  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fort  circulation  ipanager,  who  said 
Pierce,  Lake  Okeechobee  and  that  97 "r  of  the  papers  were  de- 
Jacksonville.  Later  these  and  livered  in  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
others  were  redeployed  to  the  ana  and  Mississippi,  despite  the 
Gulf  Coast  when  the  storm  hit  hurricane.  On  the  first  day  after 
New  Orleans.  Some  of  the  U.P.  the  storm,  however,  no  deliver- 
stories_  were  short-waved  out  ies  were  made  in  the  city  be- 
and  picked  up  in  such  distant  cause  of  a  military  blockade. 


points  as  Denver,  Colo. 


Reporters  were  on  duty  for  41 


When  incoming  news  wires  to  hours  at  a  stretch,  following  the 
oaners  in  Miami  were  cut  off,  course  of  the  storm  by  automo- 
U.P.’s  Boston  bureau  prepared  bile,  plane  and  boat.  Photog- 
a  world  news  digest  for  trans-  raphers  did  double  duty  as  re¬ 
mission  to  Florida  by  Tropical  porters,  columnist  and  feature 


writers  acted  as  legmen,  and,  in 
Hurricane  Desk  Set  Up  Miami,  even  Business  Analyst 

put  ot  Miami  Vi,  Havana  wwSh  ” 


is  connected  to  New  York  by  a 

based  teletype  wire.  Plans  also  Trench  Foot  for  Boyle 

included  the  use  of  Tropical  Ra-  Atlanta  AP  staffer  Bern  Price 
aio.  airways  radio  and  “ham”  crawled  on  the  ground  for 

two  blocks  on  his  hands,  knees 
Ati  ^3^flwell,  chief  of  the  and  stomach  to  reach  a  tele- 
Aiianta  bureau,  set  up  a  special  phone  to  report  his  eyewitness 
principal  story  from  West  Palm  Beach, 
hurricane  AP  Columnist  Hal  Boyle  discov- 
'  ^urtable  photo  transmit-  e^ed  after  living  in  wet  socks  for 
s  were  sent  to  Florida  from  57  hours  he  had  caught  trench 
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foot,  a  plague  he  avoided  while 
a  combat  correspondent  in  Italy, 
France  and  Belgium. 

INS  Correspondent  Robert 
Denly  ploughed  through  the 
storm  on  foot  from  Palm  Beach 
to  Miami. 

One  reporter  -  photographer 
team  from  the  Miami  Daily 
News  were  cut  off  from  commu¬ 
nication  in  the  Lake  Okeechobee 
area.  When  they  attempted  to 
drive  to  the  office  with  their 
copy,  their  car  was  bombarded 
by  flying  coconuts  which 
smashed  three  windows. 

In  New  Orleans,  pretty  dun¬ 
garee-clad  Marjorie  Roehl,  Item 
reporter,  and  Bill  Sadlier,  pho¬ 
tographer,  were  on  the  scene 
when  the  storm-pushed  waters 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain  started 
over  the  sea  wall  to  inundate 
the  lakefront  area  of  the  cities. 
And  light-weight  (110  pounds) 
Gene  Wolfe,  another  Item  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  hurled  to  the 
ground  by  strong  winds  while 
taking  pictures  of  families  be¬ 
ing  evacuated  from  harassed 
areas. 

In  90-Mile  Wind 

Chief  Photographer  Tony  Gar¬ 
nett  of  the  Miami  Herald  was 
caught  in  peak  winds  of  90  miles 
an  hcur  at  the  Miami  airport 
and  was  rescued  from  his  car 
as  it  skidded  across  the  runways 
with  DC-3's  and  transport  planes 
that  tore  loose  from  their  an¬ 
chorages. 

When  the  winds  finally  blew 
themselves  out  and  the  news¬ 
men  were  free  for  sleep  and 
coffee,  they  were  all  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  exasperated  and 
somewhat  dramatic  statement  of 
Pat.  J.  McDonnell,  veteran  INS 
bureau  manager  in  New  Orleans, 

“Against  the  fury  of  nature,” 
Mr.  McDonnell  proclaimed,  “the 
wills  of  man  shall  be  as  naught!” 
■ 

Washington  Star 
Host  to  Agency  Men 

Philadelphia  —  Forty  execu¬ 
tives  of  Philadelphia  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  were  guests  Sept. 
24  at  a  luncheon  here,  under 
auspices  of  Dan  A.  Carroll, 
newspaper  advertising  represen¬ 
tative.  and  executives  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Of  special  interest  was  a  talk,, 
illustrated  with  motion  picture 
film,  by  Jack  Schoo,  the  Star’s 
promotion  manager,  covering 
the  results  of  the  recent  cir¬ 
culation  study  of  Capitol  City 
newspapers  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  (E&P,  Mar.  22,  p.  64). 

Principal  guest  speaker  at  the 
luncheon  was  Samuel  H.  Kauff¬ 
man,  Star  business  manager, 
who  related  how  the  Star's  suc¬ 
cess  had  been  built  through 
consistent  adherence  to  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  allegiance  to  the  city  of 
w^ashington  itself. 

“We  are  still  severely  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  newsprint  short¬ 
ages.”  said  Mr.  Kauffman.  “Yet 
in  spite  of  ad  rationing,  we  will 
have  at  the  end  of  the  current 
year  the  record  linage  in  Star 
history.” 

Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  recived  an  ova¬ 
tion  on  the  announcement  he 
had  recently  celebrated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  service  with 
the  Star. 


ITU  Test  Case 

continued  from  page  5 

more  than  put  into  the  law  an 
adoption  of  the  rule  toward 
which  this  last  decision  of  the 
^ard  tended. 

“Much  has  been  said  about 
the  definition  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  that  is  set  up  in  the 
Act.  Under  the  old  theories,  em¬ 
ployers  were  requir^  to  make 
counterproposals.  This  naturaUy 
was  construed  by  them  as.  an  in¬ 
dication  that  an  employer,  in 
order  to  be  in  the  posture  of 
bargaining  in  good  faith  be¬ 
fore  the  Board,  was  compelled 
to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  re¬ 
treat  in  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  process,  which  obviously 
does  not  indicate  bargaining  on 
a  basis  of  equality. 

“The  language  of  the  amended 
Act  defining  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  does  not  reduce,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  obligation  of  the  bar¬ 
gainers  to  sincerely,  and  hon¬ 
estly,  and  in  good  faith,  attempt 
to  find  a  basis  of  mutual  agree¬ 
ment.  The  cogent  words  in  that 
section,  which  is  section  8  (b) 
(6)  (D),  are:  ‘in  good  faith’. 

“To  merely  meet  and  ex¬ 
change  demands  with  no  sincere 
effort  to  find  a  common  meeting 
of  minds  is  not  conferring  ‘in 
good  faith  with  respect  to 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment’ 
as  the  statute  requires. 

Must  Reduce  to  Writing 

“The  intent,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
both  parties  must  approach  the 
bargaining  table  with  open 
minds,  although,  of  course,  al¬ 
ways  with  their  own  objectives 
before  them,  and  sincerely  try 
to  find  the  basis  for  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

“Collective  bargaining  would 
be  an  idle  term  if  it  did  not 
contemplate  an  ultimate  agree¬ 
ment  in  written  form  and  signed 
by  the  parties  if  either  party 
should  desire  that  formality. 

“To  be  sure,  counterproposals 
are  not  mandatory,  but  when 
two  parties  undertake  to  ex¬ 
plore  an  area  in  which  they  are 
seeking  a  common  meeting 
ground,  inevitably  there  must 
be  many  departures  from  the 
original  point  of  view  and  con¬ 
cessions  on  both  sides  looking 
to  the  consummation  of  an 
agreement. 

“The  material  part  of  this 
provision  Is  that  not  only  must 
the  employer  do  this,  but  the 
bargaining  representative  of  the 
employes  is  under  an  equal  ob¬ 
ligation,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
the  employer,  is  under  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  reduce  the  agreement 
to  writing  and  sign  it  upon  re¬ 
quest  when  major  points  of 
agreement  have  been  reached. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  and  adherence  to  the  pio- 
visions  of  this  requirement  for 
collective  bargaining  in  good 
faith  by  both  the  employer  and 
the  representative  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  marks  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  Act.” 

At  the  same  time  the  NLRB 
counsel  singled  out  the  Balti¬ 
more  ITU  case  for  processing 
through  the  board’s  channels,  he 
instituted  injunction  suit  against 
a  carpenters’  union  for  second¬ 
ary  boycotting. 
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Ford  in  All-out  Drive 
For  Truck  Sales  Lead 


By  George  W.  Parker 


DETROIT — Things  are  starting 
to  pop  in  the  Auto  City.  The 
automakers,  although  keeping 
details  highly  secret,  are  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  announce  those 
new  models. 

Biggest  opening  gun  was  fired 
this  week  by  Ford  Motor  Co., 
which  announced  “the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
gram’  in  its  history  on  the  1948 
line  of  trucks. 

Announcements  of  the  new 
line  will  use  dominating  space 
in  more  than  1,600  newspapers, 
in  leading  national  magazines, 
and  in  other  media,  it  was 
stated. 

Ford  is  seeking  first  place  in 
truck  sales  in  America,  Henry 
Ford  II,  president,  and  other 
Ford  executives  told  a  sales  con¬ 
ference. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  is  also 
in  the  changeover  parade.  Last 
week  that  company  shut  down 
its  production  lines  completely 
in  order  to  finish  conversion 
projects  which  it  began  a  year 
ago.  The  company  announced 
it  was  bringing  out  a  radically 
different  car  unlike  anything 
now  on  the  road.  New  models 
— the  company  is  not  tagging 
them  1948s — will  be  rolling  off 
the  lines  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

This  week  it  was  learned  that 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  and 
Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  also  were 
preparing  to  announce  model 
changes. 

Production  Goals  Raised 
It  is  generally  understpod 
that  no  Ford  1948  models  will 
come  out  before  the  first  of  the 
year.  Henry  Ford  II  has  said 
that  himself.  Because  of  the 
current  accent  on  truck  produc¬ 
tion,  the  new  Ford  trucks  are 
expected  in  January,  with  Lin¬ 
coln,  Mercury  models  and  Fords 
following. 

Chevrolet  introduced  its  new 
trucks  last  summer,  but  did  not 
tag  them  with  a  “1948“  label. 
Plans  of  that  division  and  others 
in  the  GM  family  are  still  very 
hush-hush,  as  are  those  of 
Chrysler  Corp.  But  you  can 
take  it  as  certain  that  those 
companies  are  not  going  to  be 
lost  in  the  competitive  race. 

Chevrolet  has  developed  a 
regularly-issued  folder  for  deal¬ 
ers  which  gives  them  a  preview 
of  each  new  month's  advertis¬ 
ing  schedule.  Illustrations  of 
the  ads  are  correlated  into  the 
dealers’  operations,  selling  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  ads  is  analyzed  and 
market  penetration  is  shown  by 
circulation  breakdowns.  The 
folder  is  designed  to  help  deal¬ 
ers  tie  in  their  local  advertising 
with  the  national  drive. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  Big  Three  and  the  inde 
pendents  are  all  setting  their 
1948  production  goals  much 
higher  than  1947’s.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  end  of  the  war 
you  can  actually  detect  notes  of 
optimism  when  you  talk  to  auto 


officials.  They  still  punctuate 
their  remarks  with  a  lot  of 
IF's,  but  they  all  admit  they 
expect  big  things  next  year. 

Virtually  all  the  car  makers 
have  big  rebuilding  or  expan¬ 
sion  programs  under  way.  Ford 
wants  to  increase  Lincoln- 
Mercury  production  as  much  as 
300%.  It  looks  to  increasing 
the  Ford  models’  production  as 
much  as  15  to  25%. 

Co-op  Ads  to  Grow 

Ford  has  only  been  operating 
at  70%  of  capacity  and  is  16 
months  behind  its  orders.  Chev¬ 
rolet  has  1,500,000  unfilled 
orders.  If  they  get  the  steel — 
and  present  indications  are  that 
the  bottleneck  in  that  material 
will  be  licked — those  two  con¬ 
tenders  will  stage  a  battle  royal 
for  production  and  sales  honors. 

This  all  ads  up  to  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  picture  for  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country.  Virtual¬ 
ly  all  the  car-makers  use  dealer 
co-operative  advertising  funds, 
which  are  built  up  through  deal¬ 
er  contributions  on  the  basis 
of  each  vehicle  sold.  So  a  pro¬ 
duction  record  will  mean  a  rec¬ 
ord  expenditure  for  dealer  ad¬ 
vertising — with  newspapers  the 
favorite  medium. 

Production  currently  is  going 
along  at  a  100,000-a-week  clip 
for  the  industry,  but  steel 
troubles  and  a  shortage  of  parts 
— especially  carburetors  —  are 
slowing  the  lines  down.  Year- 
end  change-overs  also  are  due 
to  cut  into  the  year’s  total.  At 
last  count  the  industry  had 
turned  out  a  total  of  3,366,962 
cars  and  trucks  for  the  year. 
It  will  be  a  miracle  if  it  passes 
the  4,500,000  mark. 

But — and  here  come  those  IFs 
— if  labor  troubles  don’t  rise  up 
and  if  the  supplies  come  in  as 
scheduled.  1948  could  easily  see 
the  6,000,000  figure  reached. 
That  would  mean  a  lot  more 
advertising  dollars. 

The  most  dramatic  auto  story 
from  the  advertising  angle  to¬ 
day  concerns  the  rise  of  the 
postwar  baby,  Kaiser  -  Frazer 
Corp.,  to  the  fourth  position  in 
the  national  auto  race.  Now 
turning  them  out  at  750  a  day, 
K-F  has  passed  all  the  other 
independents.  This  week  it  cele¬ 
brated  completion  of  the  100,- 
000th  unit. 

Kaiser-Frazer’s  advertising  has 
grown  as  fast  as  its  production. 
Where  only  a  few  months  ago 
it  was  using  250  newspapers,  it 
now  is  using  1,000  on  a  regular 
monthly  basis.  Next  year,  K-F 
plans  to  hit  the  rate  of  1,500 
cars  a  day,  double  the  current 
rate.  It  is  spending  from  $100,- 
000  to  $500,000  a  month  on  its 
advertising  budget. 

Hudson  has  given  out  a  few 
details  about  its  new  models. 
Some  of  the  outstanding  points; 
it  will  be  five  feet  from  road 
to  top;  you  will  step  “down 
into”  and  not  “up  into”  the  car; 
seats  will  be  wider  than  those 


of  any  car  now  mass-produced. 

Details  on  Hudson  adveriis- 
ing  were  not  available,  but 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance  Agency  has  advanced  ad 
schedules  a  month,  it  is  under¬ 
stood. 

In  New  York  City,  Lou  Hor- 
witz,  president  of  Playboy  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
commenting  on  the  first  public 
exhibit  of  the  Playboy  car,  said 
the  firm  would  turn  out  100,- 
000  units  in  1948.  Playboy,  a 
small  convertible,  is  designed  to 
sell  at  $985  f.o.b.  Buffalo. 


Brooklyn  Eagle 
Economy  Cuts 
Are  Allowed 


Benton  Leaves/ 


Names  Advisers 


Washington — William  Benton, 
former  advertising  agency  exe¬ 
cutive  who  was  given  sub-cabi¬ 
net  status  as  an  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  to  organize  this 
country’s  worldwide  information 
service,  will  retire  from  office 
Oct.  1. 

Benton  carried  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  fight  for  “Voice  of 
America”  broadcasts  and  other 
functions  of  his  office  to  a  rebel¬ 
lious  Congress  last  year  and  won 
partial  victory. 

At  one  time,  his  Division 
was  threatened  with  extinction 
when  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  refused  to  appropriate 
funds  for  its  continuance.  Inter¬ 
vention  of  Secretary  Marshall, 
General  Eisenhower  and  others 
helped  restore  part  of  the  money. 

The  Benton  resignation  was 
accepted  by  President  Truman 
in  a  letter  which  offered  consola¬ 
tion  for  the  “frustrations  ”  the 
assistant  secretary  has  endured. 

An  advisory  committee  on  in¬ 
ternational  broadcasting  has 
been  named  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  carry  on  until  Con¬ 
gress,  at  its  next  session,  decides 
the  fate  of  the  “Voice”  programs. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune,  who  at  one  time  headed 
the  domestic  branch  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information,  was 
first  named  and  presumably  will 
be  chairman. 

Selected  by  Benton,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Cowles,  are: 

Wesley  Dumm,  president.  As¬ 
sociated  Broadcasters,  Inc.;  Mark 
Ethridge,  publisher  of  Louis¬ 
ville  ( Ky. )  Courier  Journal; 
Walter  Evans,  president  of  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.;  Don 
Francisco,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Advertising  Agency;  the  Rev. 
Robert  I.  Cannon,  president  of 
Fordham  University;  Edgar  Ko- 
bak,  president  of  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System;  Roy  Larsen, 
president  of  Time,  Inc.;  Harold 
Lasswell,  School  of  Law,  Yale 
Univ^sity;  Walter  Lemmon, 
presioent  of  World-Wide  Broad¬ 
casting  Foundation;  Justin 
Miller,  president  of  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters;  Ed¬ 
ward  Noble,  chairman  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Co.;  Paul  Por¬ 
ter,  former  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion;  Philip  Reed,  chairman  of 
General  Electric  Co.;  James  D. 
Shouse,  president  of  Crosley 
Corp.;  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem;  Niles  Trammell,  president 
of  NBC. 


Extension  of  New  York  city¬ 
wide  guild  minimums  last  spring 
to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  a  se¬ 
quel  in  another  arbitrator  s  rul¬ 
ing  to  permit  economy  dismiss¬ 
als. 

Arbitrating  the  Eagle’s  pro¬ 
posed  discharge  of  35  employes, 
Millard  L.  Midonick  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion  ruled  the  economy  was  jus¬ 
tified  and  could  not  be  effected 
in  any  other  way. 

His  ruling  did  not  allow  the 
$3,000  weekly  payroll  saving 
asked  by  the  Eagle  to  balance 
the  17%  payroll  increase  from 
the  guild  raises,  but  permitted 
dismissals  totaling  not  more  than 
$1,272.  It  further  allowed  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  two  proffered  resig¬ 
nations  not  on  the  firing  list. 

During  the  arbitration  three 
persons  on  the  list  resigned,  two 
died  and  one  was  dismissed  as  a 
trial  employe.  The  law  firm  of 
Brenner,  Butler  &  McVeigh  rep¬ 
resented  the  Eagle. 

Guild  Contention  Unallowed 

Though  burden  of  proof  on 
the  necessity  for  economy  was 
by  contract  on  the  Eagle,  the  ar¬ 
bitrator  rejected  the  guilds 
contentions  that  the  Eagle  should 
not  maintain  another  building 
and  reserves  to  pay  costs  of  re¬ 
moval  to  it  while  arguing  need 
for  economy.  The  enconomy 
clause,  he  stated,  was  intended 
“to  protect  the  business  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  enterprise. 

“In  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  case  the  standard  may  be 
phrased  in  terms  of  what  sav¬ 
ings  must  be  effected  m  order 
to  provide  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  company  will  continue 
to  operate.  ’The  standard  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  present  situation  is 
one  primarily  of  reasonable  pru¬ 
dence  to  avoid  foreseeable  undue 
jeopardy  to  the  survival  of  the 
business  enterprise  in  a  solvent 
condition. 

“Counsel  for  the  Publisher  is 
not  far  from  this  concept  when 
he  states  in  his  trial  memoran¬ 
dum  that: 

“  ‘The  need  for  economy  dis¬ 
charges,  therefore,  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  publisher’s  ability 
to  pay.’ 

’Economize  or  Liquidate' 

“Again  counsel  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  stated:  ’The  EaSi® 
must  economize  or  liquidate.’” 

Midonick’s  reference  to  “pru¬ 
dence”  concerned  the  Eagle’s 
loss  of  its  present  building 
through  city  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings,  its  acquisition  of  a  sub- 
titute  building  and  interim  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  old  structure  under 
a  60-day  notice  lease. 

The  measure  of  the  Eagle's 
necessity  was  the  basis  for  the 
arbitrator’s  award  in  terms  of 
money  saving.  He  reached  the 
figure  mentioned  instead  of  the 
17%  saving  asked  because  the 
management  had  offered  10% 
during  negotiation. 

He  rejected  the  guild’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  executive  salaries  be 
cut  and  labeled  the  amounts 
“fair.” 
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Pulliam  Urges  More 
Publishers  to  Report 


AMERICANS  are  critically  un¬ 
informed  of  the  meaning  of 
some  serious  European  develop¬ 
ments  vital  to  our  safety.  Eu- 
eene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  Star,  be¬ 
lieves,  and  offers  as  a  remedy — 
more  publisher-reporters. 

Just  returned  with  Mrs.  Nina 
Pulliam  from  an  exploratory  re¬ 
porting  trip  through  20  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  and  North  Af¬ 
rica,  Mr.  Pulliam  told  E&P  this 


"I  think  25  or  so  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  publishers  of  America 
should  go  and  do  the  same  sort 
of  trip,  because  if  they  do,  their 
stories  will  get  printed  in  their 
own  papers.  I  know  that  our 
stories  have  been  read  by  the 
people  in  Indiana  and  Arizona. 
If  the  publishers  write  their 
own  stories — the  readers  will 
believe  in  people  they  know. 

"If  the  American  publishers 
would  just  do  the  job  of  in¬ 
forming  the  people  of  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Europe,  they  can  pre¬ 
vent  such  tragic  mistakes  as  the 
Palestine  partition.  There  is 
just  one  point  on  which  all 
parties  in  Palestine  agree — 
American  money  is  responsible 
for  the  violence  in  Palestine  .  .  . 
making  them  think  the  Amer¬ 
icans  would  back  them  up.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulliam  each 
wrote  dispatches  which  were 
sent  back  for  publication  not 
only  in  their  Indiana  and  Ari¬ 
zona  papers  but  also  by  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
clients. 


“It’s  really  been  a  terrible 
thing  the  information  this  coun¬ 
try  has  had  from  Spain,”  Pul¬ 
liam  commented.  “It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  true  that  Franco  is  a 
dictator  but  what  we  haven’t 
been  told  is  that  he  started  as 
a  Republican.  .  .  .  When  he 
found  that  the  Russian  ambas¬ 
sador  was  in  charge  of  the 
Spanish  Government  he  rose 
against  him.  .  .  .  Here,  all  we’ve 
been  told  is  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  were  lily  white,  but  had 
the  Communists  won  in  Spain, 
Russia  would  now  be  in  control 
of  Europe.  So  while  I  have  no 
brief  for  Franco  he  did  save 
Europe  from  Russia.” 

Pulliam  does  not  blame  the 
correspondents.  "The  stories 
haven't  been  printed,”  he  said, 
and  blamed  “psychology,”  the 
habit  by  wire  services  of  stay¬ 
ing  off  “subjects  that  seem 
opinionated,”  the  reporters’  need 
to  keep  open  news  sources,  and 
the  fact  that  “everybody  who 
has  tried  to  tell  the  two  sides 
has  been  blasted  as  a  fascist — 
well,  hell.  I  don’t  care!” 

Mrs.  Pulliam  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  about  the  people  while  Mr. 
jhilliam  has  been  back-ground¬ 
ing  the  top  news  of  the  day 
from  the  countries  they  visited 
with  special  emphasis  on  So¬ 
viet  acquisitive  methods.  One 
country  on  their  itinerary  had 
to  be  crossed  off  when  Russia 
ffie  Pulliams’  visas, 
they  wouldn’t  let  us 
in.  laughed  Mrs.  Pulliam.  “I 


made  money  betting  on  that.” 

The  Star  publisher  pointed 
out  the  advantage  of  a  one-shot 
correspondent  who  had  no  need 
to  keep  news  sources  alive  and 
added  a  note  on  his  special 
method  of  reporting: 

“I  got  the  truth  because  I 
promised  everybody  I  wouldn’t 
quote  them.  Remember,  there’s 
no  freedom  whatever  in  Europe. 
A  lot  of  men  would  have  been 
killed  if  I  had  quoted.” 

The  Pulliams  will  stay  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  until  Nov.  12,  when 
they  set  out  for  another  portion 
of  their  world  tour:  China, 
’Tokyo,  Philippines  and  Korea. 
They  will  visit  South  America 
next  spring. 

■ 

Improve  Newspaper 
Use,  Grocers  Urged 

Chain  stores  are  increasing 
their  portion  of  the  nation's 
grocery  dollar  and  independent 
merchants  must  learn  how  to 
use  daily  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  “if  they  are  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.”  Frank  E.  Fehlman,  re¬ 
search  director  of  Street  &  Fin¬ 
ney  advertising  agency,  de¬ 
clared  this  week. 

Mr.  Fehlman  spoke  at  a  press 
luncheon  at  which  the  agency 
announced  its  entry  into  the 
food  advertising  field  and  told 
of  its  plans  to  adapt  its  market¬ 
testing  methods  to  that  industry 
(E&P,  June  22,  ’46,  page  48). 

“The  way  things  are  going,” 
Mr.  Fehlman  said,  “chain  stores 
will  do  50%  of  the  total  within 
three  years.  Last  year  they  got 
32%  of  the  nation’s  $25,000,000,- 
000  food  bill.” 

Robert  Finney,  head  of  the 
agency,  said  “advertising  must 
spearhead  all  merchandising 
methods.”  He  told  how  his 
agency  tests  the  sales  influence 
of  its  advertising  by  using 
trained  investigators  in  50  cities 
as  observers  of  stock  movements 
in  stores.  The  method  has  been 
used  chiefly  on  drug  accounts 
heretofore.  It  will  be  adapted 
to  food  ads,  Mr.  Finney  said. 
He  added  that  the  agency  has 
found  radio  copy  must  be  tested 
similarly. 


The  Arrow 
Means 

nationwide 

SERVICE 


From  Tex. 18  to  Boston, 
throuirh  atate  after  state,  our 
emrineers.  installers,  machin¬ 
ists.  rebuilders,  ricerers  and 
trailer-truck  euuipment  have 
hit  the  service  tarpet  for 
newspapers,  lartre  and  small. 
.1.1  years  of  rich  experience 
has  won  for  us  the  respect — 
and  irratitude — of  some  very 
exaetintr  clients. 

Installation  Engineers 


CENIKt-AHMON  CO.) 
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Sure-Fire  Profit- Booster 

for  Your 

Want  Ad  Department 

Parish  &  Pickett  Service 

The  COMPLETE  Want  Ad  Service 


^  Eech  month's  release  of  Perish  &  PicliaH  Service  brings 
you  a  big  range  of  sound  ideas  end  sensible  helps  fhet  boost 
the  profit-margin  in  your  Classified  operation. 

Here's  why  P&P  Service  is  so  profit-pecked: 

1.  It's  the  COMPLETE  Want  Ad  Service.  Not  just  a 
clipping  bureau.  (Yet  you  get  heaps  of  top-notch  ideas 
gathered  from  papers  everywhere.)  Service  includes  realistic 
staff-training  articles,  original  raady-to-sall  campaigns,  man¬ 
agement  tips,  promotional  aids.  We  even  provide  mats  for 
automotive  end  other  lines  for  use  in  Classified  Display! 
P&P  is  high-priced  but  low  in  actual  cost.  That's  because 
you  need  no  supplemaiital  material. 

2.  P&P  Service  is  PRACTICAL.  The  men  end  woman 
who  guide,  edit  and  write  P&P  Service  have  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  Classified.  They  know  it  from  the  view  of  every¬ 
one  involved:  salesman,  supervisor,  manager,  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  publisher.  They  keep  that  intimate  touch  EVERY 
DAY  because  P&P  supervises  The  Miami  Daily  News'  Classi¬ 
fied  department. 

3.  P&P  Service  is  TESTED.  Original  ideas  by  Parish  & 
Pickett  are  tasted  in  the  P&P  "laboratory,''  The  Miami  Daily 
News'  Want  Ad  department,  before  fhay'ra  sent  to  you. 
Advertisers'  statements  accompany  much  of  the  copy  end 
many  of  the  ideas  reproduced,  verifying  their  result-power. 
Hints  on  management,  training  and  other  problems  passed 
on  from  Classified  executives  include  actual  experience- 
reports. 

Right  through  the  war  and  the  newsprint  shortage  more 
and  more  papers  signed  up  for  P&P  Service  because  they 
found  it  a  lura-fire  profit-boostar  for  their  Went  Ad  dapert- 
mant. 

The  inevitable  day  when  space  will  again  have  to  be  SOLD 
draws  nearer.  Seme  papers  are  already  suffering  sharp 
Classified  lineage  losses.  It's  a  mighty  good  time  to  see 
the  profit  possibilities  P&P  Service  holds  for  you.  Mail  the 
coupon  NOW. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 

Publlshorj,  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
The  Won/  Ad  Service  That  Mates  You  More  Money 
DAILY  NEWS  TOWER  MIAMI  36  FLA. 


Parish  &  Pickett 

Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36.  Florida 

Let  me  see  how  P&P  Service  will  speed  our  Classified  operation, 
incraasa  advartiser  satisfaction  and  our  Want  Ad  Profits. 
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Controllers’  Group 
Drafts  Its  By-Laws 


Newspaper  Week 

continued  from  page  7 


INCORPORATION  papers  and 

a  set  of  by-laws  were  drawn 
up  this  week  by  the  organizing 
committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers,  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers. 

The  papers  are  to  be  filed  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  a  few  days, 
bringing  into  being  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  has  been  in 
process  of  formation  for  several 
months  (E&P,  Aug.  30,  page  56). 
Formal  establishment  of  the 
group  is  to  take  place  at  the 
first  membership  meeting,  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  called  within  the 
next  two  months. 

Incorporation  papers  set  forth 
as  purposes  of  the  Institute: 

Purposes  of  Institute 

a.  Advancement  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  interests  and  welfare  of 
controllers,  accountants  and  fi¬ 
nance  officers  of  business  firms, 
partnerships,  sole  proprietor¬ 
ships,  corporation  and  trustee¬ 
ships  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  newspapers.  ( Use  of  the 
general  term  “newspapers” 
leaves  the  door  open  for  future 
admission  of  weeklies.) 

b.  To  conduct  and  carry  on 
such  related  activities  as  may 
be  necessary  and  incident  to 
( their )  increasing  usefulness. 

.  .  .;  to  gain  recognition  of 
(their)  attainments  and  accom¬ 
plishments  and  of  their  value  in 
the  business,  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  structure. 

c.  To  establish  ethical  and 
professional  standards  of  work 
and  conduct  .  .  .  and  to  foster 
and  encourage  them  to  live  up 
to  and  carry  out  the  same. 

d.  To  print,  publish  and  cir¬ 
culate  books,  pamphlets,  period¬ 
icals,  and  papers  in  connection 
with  the  activities  of  the  organ¬ 
ization;  to  conduct  bureaus,  of¬ 
fices  and  workshops  necessary 
to  (its)  activities. 

Tucker  Assists 

Development  of  the  articles 
took  place  at  an  all-day  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  presided  over 
by  J.  Russell  Sheffer  of  the 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Telegraph, 
chairman  of  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee.  Also  at  the  meeting  as 
an  adviser  was  Arthur  R.  Tuck¬ 
er,  managing  director  of  the 
Controllers  Institute  of  America, 
who  has  guided  the  newspaper 
group  since  its  start. 

Other  committee  members  are 
W.  J.  Hempstead,  Jersey  City 
(N.  J. )  Jersey  Journal,  treas¬ 
urer;  J.  W.  Garrett,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette;  M.  W.  Kress- 
man,  Easton  ( Pa. )  Express; 
Clark  A.  Renwick,  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Free  Press;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Wills,  Roanoke  (Va. ) 
Times-World. 

The  six  committee  members, 
and  three  more  men  still  to  be 
designated,  will  constitute  a 
board  of  trustees  of  nine  who 
will  direct  the  group’s  affairs 
during  its  first  year,  or  until  an 
election  can  be  held. 

By-laws  provide  for  four 
classes  of  membership:  active 
(called  Fellows) — business  man¬ 
agers,  assistant  business  man¬ 


agers,  treasurers,  assistant  treas¬ 
urers,  controllers,  accountants, 
auditors,  and  secretaries;  asso¬ 
ciate — public  accountants  and, 
in  some  instances,  educators  in 
the  business  and  accounting 
fields;  life;  and  honorary.  Stand¬ 
ards  for  conferring  the  latter 
two  memberships  have  not  yet 
been  set  up. 

Prospective  members  must  be 
at  least  30  years  old.  Dues  will 
be  $25  a  year,  payable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
Oct.  1. 

Mr.  Sheffer  announced  that 
membership  is  now  near  the  100 
mark,  wi^  more  coming  in 
daily. 

The  by-laws  provide  also  that 
membership  will  be  held  only 
by  individuals,  not  by  the  or¬ 
ganizations  they  represent. 

Annual  meetings  are  to  be 
held  some  time  between  Aug.  1 
and  Sept.  30,  with  election  of 
officers  by  secret  ballot  as  a 
principal  item  on  the  agenda. 

All  the  by-laws  are  still  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  by  the  trustees 
and  by  the  general  membership. 
■ 

Ad  Fund  Raising 
Set  in  Church  Drive 

Fund-raising  for  the  $1,000,- 
000-a-year  advertising  campaign 
proposed  last  spring  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  National 
Council  (E&P,  May  17,  p.  14), 
will  begin  in  mid-November,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  W.  Irwin,  director 
of  press  relations,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week. 

He  declined  to  guess  whether 
the  fund  goal  would  be  attained, 
but  said  prospects  were  "very 
good.”  In  any  event,  the  cam¬ 
paign,  a  big  one,  will  go  ahead 
sometime  next  year,  he  said,  and 
the  “cloth  will  be  cut  to  fit  the 
pattern”  of  monies  received. 

Leaders  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  discussed  the  campaign  this 
week  in  their  annual  meeting  in 
New  York,  but  took  no  official 
action  toward  developing  any  of 
its  details. 

Meanwhile,  regional  confer¬ 
ences  with  laymen  of  the  Church 
indicate  wide  and  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  campaign,  Mr. 
Irwin  said. 

The  Council  is  planning  to  ap¬ 
point  an  advisory  board  for  the 
advertising-back^  “call  to  re 
ligion,”  with  prominent  admen 
to  be  included. 

■ 

Korman  to  West  Coast 

Chicago  —  Seymour  Korman, 
former  Chicago  Tribune  war 
correspondent  and  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Italy,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Tribune’s  Pacific 
Coast  correspondent  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  office,  effective  October 
6,  it  was  announced  by  J.  Loy 
Maloney,  Tribune  managing  ed¬ 
itor.  Korman  will  not  cover  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  in  the  sense  of  be¬ 
ing  a  Hollywood  reporter,  it 
was  stated,  but  rather  will  de¬ 
vote  his  attention  to  general  in¬ 
dustrial  news  along  the  Coast. 


KFS  Continues 
Features  While 
Case  Is  Fought 

Pending  outcome  of  litigati« 


either  work  out  their  own  ob-  Tq 

servance  of  Newspaperboy  XO  * 

?re^ury‘“^Dl?tme?t?  fnecTal 

Treasury  Department  s  special  Jersey  newspapea 

T -u  .  o  J-  suit  to  retain  King  Feature*  Syj. 

Tribute  on  Radio  dicate  features,  the  features  wil 

National  radio  networks  will  be  serviced  to  all  affected  new 
salute  newspaperboys  in  a  series  papers  in  the  New  York  area 
of  broadcasts.  Outstanding  stars  This  results  from  a  stipulation 
will  laud  the  community  service  by  Hearst  lawyers  signed  in  th» 
of  the  carriers  and  many  will  Washington  office  of  Thumai 
identify  themselves  as  former  Arnold,  counsel  for  the  news 
newspaperboys,  the  California  papers,  and  is  in  lieu  of  tla 
Newspaperboy  Foundation  has  newspapers’  projected  requejt 
been  advised.  Sept.  22,  for  a  temporary  injunc 


Bob  Hope,  Red  Skelton,  Don  tion. 


McNeil,  Dennis  Day,  Tom  Bren-  The  stipulation  is  contingeo' 
eman,  William  Gargan,  Knox  on  the  case  being  brought  to 
Manning,  the  Great  Gilder-  trial  within  two  months  froo 
sleeve  and  Glenn  Hardy  are  sept.  22.  Should  the  case  no;  I 
among  those  who  have  an-  gg  to  trial  by  that  time,  the  stiis 
nounced  plans  to  honor  the  ulation  will  become  inoperativt 

and  the  newspapers  be  free  to 
Programs  participating  dur-  move  for  their  injunction, 
ing  the  week  include  Heart’s  Defendants  King,  the  Heart 
Desire,  Mrs.  Darts,  What  s  Do-  Corporation  and  Hearst  ConsoL 
mg  Ladies?,  House  Party,  dated  Publications,  Inc.,  havi 
Truth  and  Consequences.  Coast  agreed  through  their  lawyers  tc 
programs  include  Ben  Alex-  gig  an  answer  to  the  Newarl 
ander  s  Note  Book,  Sam  Hayes  Sews  and  Hoboken  Jersey  J  out 
Football  Cast,  Richard  Davis,  ^al  suit  by  Sept.  27.  Their  ac 
investigate!  Frank  Heming-  ^jgn  clears  the  way  for  trial  oi 
Glenn  H^dy.  tbe  suit  in  New  Jersey  without 

The  newspaperboy  tribute  contest  of  venue, 
suggestion  originated  with  the  ^be  balance  are  features  the 

Foundation  and  the  list  of  par-  New  York  area  newspapers  have 
ticipants  conUnues  to  grow,  for  up  to  10  years.  The 

S  Payne,  manager,  protesting  newspapers,  faced 

stated.  with  early  “retirement”  of  their 

■  features  in  the  New  York  Jour- 

Ben  Shulman  Op6nS  nal-Amerlcan  territory,  have 

Office  in  New  York 

Ben  Shulman,  sales  agent  for  trade, 
used  printing  equipment,  an-  ■ 

nounced  this  week  he  had  opened 

executive  offices  at  500  Fifth  OC  Yortre  nn  Prrripr 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  raper 

original  offices  and  warehouse  Detroit,  Mich. — Eugene  Keat- 
will  be  continued  at  Rochester,  ing,  50,  and  Miss  Clarice  Peter 
The  announcement  stated  the  son  were  feted  by  Detroit  Timet 
expanded  organization  will  offer  circulation  employes  to  mark 
a  complete  consultant  and  engi-  the  completion  of  25  years  of 
neering  service  to  newspaper  service  with  the  paper.  Keating 
publishers  in  the  small  and  in-  is  Times  circulation  division 
termediate  field.  manager  and  Miss  Peterson  is 

Within  the  last  year,  Shulman  secretary  to  the  home  delivery 
said,  his  firm  has  made  ship-  manager. 

ments  to  South  Africa,  Pales-  _ _ 

tine,  Venezuela,  Ecuador  and 

Mexico,  as  well  as  taking  care  A^Q 

of  numerous  domestic  installa-  Vi^lClSolllwU  /aUS 
tions. 


Ben  Shulman  Opens 
Ofiice  in  New  York 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 

McCambridge  Hopes  O'*'*;.* 

To  Rebuild  Prewi  ^ 

Wm.  J.  McCambridge,  former  upi  p  WANTED  AND 

general  rnanager  of  Press  Asso-  ^  CLASSIFICATIONS 

ciation,  Inc.,  became  president  . 

of  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  this  week.  •  — $1.00  p«r  Imo 

He  said  an  effort  would  be  made  2  times — .90  par  line  par  iniertiM 

to  rebuild  the  company,  which  4  times _ 80  par  line  per  insertica 

filed  under  the  Chandler  Bank-  3 

ruptcy  Act  several  weeks  ago.  „  .  _ «.•  s  utut 

McCambridge  also  announced  Count  ono^Une  ’ 

the  resignation  9!  Col.  Fr^ed  An-  ’wednesdey  bsob. 

drews,  vicepresident,  who  had  .h.m  at  U 

been  directing  Prewi  affaire  eenu^lo?  the  of  .  Box  number - 
since  A.  Warren  Norton  stepped  e,cli  order 
down  as  president  a  few  weeks  ^  ^  ,||  „ceived  in  «• 

ago  to  devote  his  full  time  to  .  l  .  Lieil  to  be 

Press  Wireless  Manufacturing,  L  at  this  office  will  be  hdd 

McCambridge  left  PA  last  ^  .« 

May,  following  vote  of  the  As-  WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND 
sociated  Press  membership  to  please  address  them  as  follow*! 
grant  associate  status  to  radio  Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  i* 
stations.  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  September  27,  1947 


3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  neon. 
There  is  an  additional  charfe^  W 
cents  lor  the  use  of  a  Box  numbw  ■ 


press  Group  Elects 

pynADELPHiA  —  Members  of 
Philadelphia  Press  Association, 
composed  of  the  editorial  staffs 
of  newspapers,  have  elected  the 
following  new  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Harry  Droste,  Inquirer; 
vicepresidents.  Joseph  T.  Reich- 
wein  and  Andrew  T.  Hamilton 
of  the  Bulletin,  and  Edward 
Foley,  of  Daily  News;  treasurer, 
John  Malone,  Bulletin;  secre¬ 
tary,  George  Riggins,  Bulletin. 

Classified  Ads 

SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE  FOR  RATES 
"  HEWS^ER— BROKERS 

OiPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell- 
isf,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  D.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Us  Peighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

"confidential  information. 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

mat  brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Eitibllshed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
sad  told  without  publicity. _ 


newspapers— Daily,  Weekly 
RATMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
$710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SOOTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
1.  R.  Osbbert,  35  years  a  publisher 
3037  Orange  St.,  Riwerside,  Calif. 


iBlSound  invetsments  in  selected  Pub- 
licition  Properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
635  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


tHHiDAILV  NEWSPAPER:  western 
ilste;  rare  opportunity  for  politically 
aisded  editor:  Total  price  $30,000 
with  $10,000  down,  balance  $1,000 
Mr  year.  A.  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
San  Francisco. 


BAT’S  BULLETIN.  Fall  List  of 
.Newspapers,  soon  ready,  will  be  mailed 
10  those  who  had  the  Summer  List. 
Others  please  apply.  May  Bros.,  Bing- 
kimton.  N.  Y. 


.NET  $10,000  a  year  on  $30,000  in- 
lestment.  Live  weekly,  half-hour  from 
Times  Square,  fast  growing  suburb. 
Ideal  man-wife.  No  plant.  Substantial 
cash  for  once-in-lifetime  buy.  Give 
evidence  financial  responsibility.  Box 
S230,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


SMALL  MIDWEST  daily,  excellent 
-qaipment.  plant,  in  prosperous  town. 
Earning  high  annual  net.  A  valuable 
property.  Box  8255.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  offer  tor 
sale  to  a  qualified  purchaser  a  group 
of  the  finest  community  newspapers  in 
the  country;  located  within  the  metro¬ 
politan  limits  and  adjacent  to  the 
suburban  area  of  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  cities.  The  annual  operating 
profit  of  these  new-spapers  exceeds 
$250,000.  $650,000  is  required  for 

the  initial  payment. 

Palmer  Sc  Palmer,  Inc. 

11  South  LaSalle  St..  Chicago  3.  Ill. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


DAILT  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  by 
lueeeiafnl  publisher  and  fellow  in- 
veitora.  Box  8085,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 
for  confidential  interview. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman : 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Oalif. 

32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  22%" 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2l'/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433 _ Inverness.  Florida 

GOSS  Melting  Pot  8700  lb.  capacity 
with  brand  new  bowl,  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion.  Flint  News  Advertiser,  209  W. 
First  Avenue.  Flint  3,  Michigan. 

1  PRESS  DRIVE  consisting  of  60 
HP  Drive  Motor,  5  HP  Jog  Motor. 
Braking  Motor,  all  220  V.  60  cycle,  3 
phase;  Control  Board  with  automatic 
push  button  stations  and  resistance 
grids. 

1  Duplex  Plate  Trimming  Machine 
with  motor. 

1  Duplex  Tubular  Page  Casting  Box. 

THE  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 
_ Port  .Arthur.  Texas. _ 

24  PAGE  GOSS 

2;i  9/16"  Cut  Off.  Single  width,  3  deck, 
A.  C.  220  volt  drive.  Stereotype  equii)- 
ment  available  November  1947.  Can 
now  be  seen  running.  West  Coast. 
Box  8225,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


FOR  SALE — 40  Hoe  chases  suitable 
for  either  hand  box  or  pony.  $50  each. 
Press  22  cut  off.  R.  S.  Stratton, 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  Florida. 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  2244",  8  column,  4  plates 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LUDLOW 

Available  Immediately — Old  Casting 
Machine,  Serial  #1064,  Super  Sur- 
facer  #364.  2  matrix  cabinets  and 

matrixes  Tempo  24-30-36-48,  Bodoni 
Bold  18-24-30-36-48,  Caslon  Itl  18- 
24-30-36-48,  Stygon  36,  Goudy  Bold 
18-24-30-36-42-48-60-72,  Caslon  18-24- 
30-36-48.  Ohelt  Light  18-24-30-36-48, 
Full  Price  for  All— $3,500.00.  C.  A. 
Page  Publishing  Co.,  704  S.  Spring 
St,,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 

GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONT  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  CDT-OFF 
D.  C.  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL 
AS  NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 

Tel.  BRyant  9  1133 

FONT  9  pt.  Intertype  Ideal  with  bold. 
990  mats.  No  hair  lines.  Good  shape. 
$75.  Times,  Cobleskill,  New  York 
FOR  SALE 

100  H|>.  G.E.  printing  press  motor, 
drive  and  control  board,  230  volt, 
D.  C.  current.  Box  8223  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-pound  base 
Newsprint.  15",  16",  17",  18",  19", 
20",  21",  22",  24",  27",  28"  jumbo 
rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  in  carload 
lots — Wire  or  phone  your  require¬ 
ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street, 
N.  T.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  | 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

newsman — opportunity  to  buy  paper  „  j  . 

or  into  paper  using  61  loan  as  down-  "oe  48-page  press  with  half-deck  for 
payment  and  paying  balance  on  profits  22^'  entoff: 

M  he  works?  Confidences  respected  AC-220  volt  motors;  rubber  rollers; 
Box  8198,  Editor  &  Publisher  double  folder  and  conveyors.  Will 

_  print  48-psge  paper  with  one  extra 

*»niAHirAI  miliPMrMT  rnn  v  iir  P**®  tabloid  in  four  «ol 

—  ■ — R»*l^tJUIrMENT  FOR  SALE  ors.  Stereo  available  if  needed.  Priced 
OSTRANDER  SEYMOUR  Mat  Roller  1°^  for  quick  deal. 

Hoe  Mat  Roller, 

MHe?  •’o®  Intertype  E  PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

’  Linotroei  #5  and  $8  82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NOR'THVpk  5  TONS.  36"— 46"  newsprint.  Con- 

%l  *IA0HINE  works  tact  Ocean  County  Leader.  Point 

pwi  jii  Street!  Pleasant,  New  Jersey.  Telephone: 

raiiadelphia,  PennsyWania  Point  Pleasant  5-1930. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


BEN  SHULMAN 

announces  the  opening  of  new-  execu¬ 
tive  offices  to  handle  the  increasing 
volunie  of  Domestic  and  Export  sales 
of  New  and  Used  Newspaper  Presses 
and  Equipment. 

A  complete  consulting  and  engineer¬ 
ing  service  is  at  your  disposal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724  Phone:  Bryant  9-1133 

Cable  Address  “Shulpress  New-  Y’ork" 
WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France, 
minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Qual¬ 
ity  White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo 
rolls,  any  width  desired.  Freight  and 
insurance  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
port.  Larger  quantities  available,  also 
deferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire 
or  write  requirements.  Box  8089, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  Plant;  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tables;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
and  power;  Gluing  Machines — for  any 
purpose;  Composing  Room  Saws; 
NEW  44"  National  Automatic  Power 
Cutters,  one  week  delivery.  26"  Lever 
Cutters  (30  days’  delivery).  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  K”  CUT-OFF 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  .Ave.  New  York  City 

_ Tel.  BRyant  9-1133 _ 

1  Duplex  tubular  plate  casting  box 
1  1000  lb.  capacity  type  metal  fur¬ 
nace 

1  Linotype  gas  monomelt  and  gas 
pot 

1  G.E.  Underslung  Intertype  mo¬ 
tor  DC 

2  72  channel  linolite  Intertype 
split  magazines,  lower  half 

120  Full  page  newspaper  chases.  Will 
sell  the  lot  or  singly 
1  65  foot  belt  conveyor 
SHOPPING  NEWS 
5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio 

FOR  SALE 

MODERN  STRAIGHT  LINE 

Hoe  64-page  press  with  superimposed 
color  deck;  high  speed  double  folder 
and  conveyors;  22)^"  cutoff;  DC  230 
motors  and  controls;  automatic  ink¬ 
ing;  rubber  rollers.  Will  print  16 
pages  with  one  extra  color  at  60,000 
per  hour,  or  64  pages  with  one  extra 
color  at  15,000  per  hour.  Available 
about  November  1.  If  interested  write 
at  once. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPRINT 

Immediate  and  future  deliveries,  spot 
ears,  sheets  and  rolls.  Also  B-2  con¬ 
verting.  sheets,  rolls.  Other  papers. 
The  Paper  Merchants’  Co.,  147  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Tele¬ 
phone:  CHelses  2-4604. 


LIKE  NEW  HOE  Curved  Casting  Box, 
22K"  cut-off.  Also  2154"  cut-off  curved 
casting  outfit.  Hoe  flat  shaver.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

TUBULAR  SCORCHER 

Model  “SE”  Electric 
Factory  Rebuilt 

GOSS  FLAT  SHAVER 

Double  Screw,  AC  Motor 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

17  E.  42nd  8t.,  Now  York  17.  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


COMPLETE  SMALL  DAILT  OR 
LARGE  WEEKLY  PLANT 
8-page  Duplex  press,  $7,500.  Models 
8,  18  and  5  linotypes,  coi^lete  w-ith 
magazines,  mats,  electric  motors, 
pots,  Margach  feeders  and  steel  op¬ 
erator  chairs;  Ludlow-,  28  fonts;  El¬ 
rod,  5  molds;  10  new  steel  turtles: 
10  galley  storage  cabinets;  C  &  G 
pedestal  saws;  heavy  duty  stereotype 
saw-;  8  col.  casting  box;  2  adman 
cabinets;  type  dump;  magazine  rack; 
w-ork  bench,  tool  cabinet  and  parts ; 
foreman’s  desk;  6.  8  and  10  line 

foundry  and  wood  type;  $17,500.  All 
operating.  Every  part  guaranteed 
against  defect.  Erector  available.  News 
Digest  Publishing  Co..  154  Edgewood 
Ave.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga..  Cypress  4652. 


2,000  TONS  STANDARD  NEWS¬ 
PRINT.  32  columns  in  roll  suitable 
machine  trim,  189  inches.  Delivery 
October-Dcceraber.  Price  1054c  per 
lb.  Dock  New  Y’ork,  Boston,  Balimore. 

RESOLUTE  PAPER  PRODUCTS  Corp. 
1450  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Diviiion  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  75. 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plant!  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

15  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Masaiine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 

Tel.  BRyant  9-1133 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
Duplex  8-Page  Flat  Bed  Press,  2-wa7 
printer,  with  motor  and  all  equipment, 
give  condition,  age  and  price.  Box 
8063,  Editor  It  Pnblisher. 


WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13$4  inch  printing  diameter. 
21H  Inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fall  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  Se  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Heavy-  duty  mat  roller,  stereotype 
metal  furnace,  and  curved  casting  box, 
double  tail  cutter,  and  shaver  for 
23  9/16"  cut-off.  Box  7853,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


#5,  #8,  #14  LINOTYPES 
C  Interype 

Duplex  Flatbed  Presses 
Box  8251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WANTED 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
On  Contract 

Publisher  needs  minimum  1,000  tons 
annually,  in  carloads  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  beginning  January,  1948.  Brok¬ 
ers  protected.  Write  Box  8209,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINE^OPPORTUNITIES 

BACKERS  wanted  for  new  quality 
magazine.  Unusual  business  and  cul¬ 
tural  opportunity.  This  Generation. 
Box  8266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PICTUKK  and  newapaper  syndicate 
(lecently  incorporated)  with  excel¬ 
lent  connections  guaranteeing  adequate 
supply  of  feature  pictures  and  comici 
seeks  additional  partner  to  join  ven¬ 
ture  on  active  basis.  Participant  must 
know  picure  and  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  business  thoroughly  essentially 

from  sah's  standpoint.  Investment 
about  $2,500.  Box  $229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TO  ANOLO-AMEKICAX  Editor  will¬ 
ing  to  invest  capital  in  an  impor¬ 

tant  publishing  activity  in  Italy, 
young  Italian  olfers  himself.  Very 

cultivated,  titles,  excellent  references, 
lung  publishing  experiences,  already 
manager  of  an  iinpurtant  publishing 
house.  Bocchine  .Mario,  92,  Via 
Bueziu.  Koma,  Italy. 


FEATURES  FOE  SALE 


BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES — Colorful 
and  dramatic  weekly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Bach  tpiaade  cli¬ 
matic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Bewail 
B.  Jackson,  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  $10  Broadway,  Nashville  2, 

Tennessee. _ 

K  \rr.l{TAl\ME.N'T  AUT  EEATURESl 
Exclusive  ■  Illustrated  •  EPS  syndicate 
representatives  33  cities,  14  coun¬ 
tries.  Entertainment  Press.  342  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AO  STAFF 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING  a  new  S0,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands’ 
sales.  Baaed  on  nse-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News’ 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  T  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there’s  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
FREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today! 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  $fi,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


FIXA-NTIAL  Department,  eastern 
niurniiig  daily  has  opening  for  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  business  and  financial 
news  field,  knowledge  of  desk  and 
make-up.  List  full  details  including 
education,  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  8264.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  Salesman  for  active 
accounts,  good  layout  and  copy  es¬ 
sential,  good  starting  salary.  Small 
daily  deep  South.  Write  experience, 
family  status,  etc.  Box  8108,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Salesman  who  can 
sell,  layout  and  write  copy;  must  have 
small  daily  i'xperience;  prefer  single 
man  account  housing;  permanent; 
good  salary  and  opportunity  for 
steady,  reliable  man.  State  all  first 
letter.  Box  8186.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
A  D  y  E  R  T  I  S  I  N  G  SALESMAN 
W.\XTED  for  number  two  place  on 
three-man  staff  on  evening  daily,  no 
Sunday.  Congenial  surroundings;  well- 
equipped  plant.  Preaent  business 
under  contract.  Growing  town,  more 
business  available  for  capable  man 
able  to  make  layouts  and  sell.  Vacancy 
caused  by  illness  in  family  of  present 
sr>'  "itor.  Pay  salary  and  commission 
sufficient  to  interest  capable  sober 
man.  Not  interested  in  mediocre 
ability,  learners  or  floaters.  Give 
full  information  when  a|>plying.  Laurel 

Leader-Call.  I  aiirel.  Mississippi. _ 

.4DVKRTI.SING  Manager,  for  weekly 
newspapers  w'thin  20  miles  of  New 
York  City.  Must  be  good  salesman 
with  layout  ability.  Salary  in  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $100  per  week  depending 
on  background  and  ability.  Box  8208. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

(JAP  ABLE  advertising  salesman  for 
small  city  Virginia  daily.  Must  “■▼« 
several  years  experience  and  be  able 
to  service  regular  accounts.  Single 
preferred  because  of  housing.  Job  now 
averaging  about  $210  per  month.  If 
interested  write  W.  J.  Missett,  Suffolk 

News-Herald,  Virginia. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  sales¬ 
man,  for  two  Westchester  weeklies. 
Salary  and  commission.  Car  needed. 
County  Press,  Croton-on-Hudsoii,  New 

York. _ 

D  1  S  P  L  .4  Y  newspaper  advertising 
sab  Milan  wanted.  Better  than  average 
proposition  awaits  man  who  can  fill 
opening.  Applicant  should  be  in  thir¬ 
ties,  of  good  moral  cliaracter  and 
background,  able  to  make  attractive 
layouts,  possess  excellent  selling  abil¬ 
ities,  initiative,  ingenuity.  The  man 
we  want  could  well  come  from  a  small 
town  looking  for  a  future.  Write  full 
details  in  first  letter  to  Clarion 

Ledger,  Jackson.  Mississippi. _ 

EXPERIENCED  SOLICITOR 
Write  Raleigh  Times 
_ Raleigh.  North  Carolina _ 

EXPERIENCED 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

for  Eastern  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Understanding  of 
retailers  problems  essential.  Excellent 
business  and  personal  background  re* 
quired.  This  is  a  once  in  a  lifetime 
opportunity  to  contact  with  a  news* 
paper  of  unquestioned  integrity.  Ad* 
dress  letter  with  all  details  including 
salary  reqnireiuents  to  Box  8090,  £di* 

for  A  Publisher. _ 

slM.KNDII)  Opening  for  a  young,  ex* 
perii'iiceil  display  salesman.  Must  be 
good  on  layouts  and  selling.  Submit 
photo  and  full  details,  qualifioations 
and  experience.  References.  W.  G. 
Stroud.  TupelfT  (Miss.)  Journal. 
WK  HAVE  OPKMXOS  for  two  ex¬ 
perienced.  flll-arounil  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen,  strong  on  co])y 
and  layout.  These  are  not  replace¬ 
ments  hut  permanent  positions  on  our 
retail  staff.  Give  full  particulars, 
your  experience,  age,  family,  3  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  expected,  and  send  pic¬ 
ture  to  Franklin  K.  Kntterjohn.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Courier  and  Press. 

Evansville.  Indiana. _ 

YOUNG  ad  salesman  wui  one  or 
more  years  experience  for  growing 
top-noteh  small  southern  daily.  Good 
opitortunity  for  man  with  layout  and 
'i<‘lliiig  ability.  $42.50  to  $45  start. 
Give  experience,  age,  family,  and 
photo,  Mox  8183.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
YOUNG  experienced  ad  salesman. 
'«^t»^«ndid  opportiinitv  for  man  with 
ability  in  layouts  and  selling.  Give 
referemea,  experience,  family,  etc., 
photo,  starting  .salary  expected.  Pub* 
iisher,  Wallace  Witnier  Co.,  Sterick 
Building.  Menmhis.  Tennessee. _ 

HELP  WANTED— ARTIST 

ABLE,  experiencpd  man.  retouching 
and  layout,  immediately,  Eastern  met- 
tropolitan  paper.  Box  8215,  Editor 
&  Publiaher. _ _ 

^HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

BRANCH  MANAGER  to  supervise 
home  delivery  and  news  stand  sales  of 
morning  daily  in  aeaaliore  resort  town  of 
lOOM.  Exeellent  opportunity  for  eon- 
seientinus  man.  State  fully  experience, 
references  and  starting  salary  re- 
niiired.  Bov  8246.  Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi- 
eneed.  I.iftle  Merchant  Plan.  Daily 
newspaper.  New  York  Nfetropolitan 
.irea.  Give  details  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  8257,  Editor  ft  Puh- 

lisher. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  manager,  wanted  for 
mid-weatern  combination  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newapaper.  Mnat 
he  capable  of  taking  charge  of  entire 
department,  handling  carriers  and  pro¬ 
ducing  reaulta.  Good  position  for 
good  man.  Permanent.  City  of  22.000 
with  circulation  of  11.500.  Give  ex¬ 
perience,  age  and  references.  Box 

8120.  Editor  ft  Publiaher. _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager  wanted  by 
good  afternoon  daily.  Have  unnsnally 
good  proposition  for  w-'king  eircnla- 
tion  man  Call,  write  or  apply  in  per¬ 
son  to  Roy  D.  .Tenkins.  Fayette  Tri¬ 
bune,  Oskliill,  West  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULA 1  lUN 

WANTED — Circulator  with  ambition 
aud  car  to  tackle  job  of  estahliahing 
motor  routes,  KFD  solicitation  and 
delivery.  Salary  and  bonus,  complete 
charge  department  if  competent.  No 
hurry  so  write  in  detail  to 

TRIBUNE,  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

COMBINATION  desk  man  and  re¬ 
porter.  Good  working  conditions. 
Ideal  place  to  live.  Write  Times- 
News.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho  giving  age, 

qualifications,  salary  expected. _ 

ASSI.STANT  EDITOR — For  monthly 
publication  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Accurate, 
dependable  and  intelligent  young  man 
with  skill  and  aptitude  in  writing, 
ropy  reading  and  layout.  Knowledge 
of  or  interest  in  government  desirable, 
.'slate  salary  expected  and  give  full 
information.  Itox  8232,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  back  of  book  make-up 
editor,  male,  must  be  veteran,  copy 
fitting,  proof  reading.  Knowledge  large 
scale  magazine  production.  Letter  press 
and  ofl'set.  Good  salary.  Call  Frank 
Lisiecki  or  Al  Marshall,  MUrray  Hill 
5-8911.  New  Y’ork  City,  for  appoiiit- 

ment. _ 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  5-day  after¬ 
noon  daily,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Permanent.  Roy  D.  Jenkins,  Fayette 

Trijiuiie,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. _ 

EXPERIENCED  and  capable  editor 
(male)  for  new  monthly  magazine. 
Sliist  be  able  writer  with  ideas  and 
familiarity  with  general  magazine 
make-up,  lay-outs  and  head-writing. 
Hygiiiiie  Productions,  Box  249,  Wil- 

iiiingtoii.  Ohio. _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Southwest.  Want  re¬ 
sponsible,  reliable  man  who  can  fit 
into  average  coinmiinity  2i).0(i0  Policy 
independent  democrat.  Write  full  back¬ 
ground.  Box  8210,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  city  desk 
man  for  midwest  capital  city  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Must  be  experienced  and 
thoroughly  dependable.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter  advising  when  avail¬ 
able.  Position  permanent.  Also  re¬ 
porting  jobs  open.  Box  8196,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

IMMEDIATE  opportunity  for  experi- 
eiici'd  all-round  reporter  on  6,000  cir¬ 
culation  downstatc  Illinois  daily. 
Varied  boat;  some  desk  work,  sports, 
handling  of  telegraph.  Address  E.  Jen- 
isoii,  lieaeon-News,  Paris.  Illinois. 
REPORTER — medium  V’irginia  daily, 
immediate  opening,  stale  experience. 

Box  8260,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SOMEWHERE  employed  on  a  small 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper  is  an  ag¬ 
gressive  young  man  desirous  of  fur¬ 
thering  his  editorial  career.  We  have 
an  o|>enitig  for  an  experienced  re¬ 
porter  in  our  organization  of  four 
daily  newspapers  in  northeastern 
Ohio,  located  in  the  center  of  great 
industrial  eximnsiori.  Additional  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel  is  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  growing  organization.  Exeellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write 
immediately  to  E.  A.  Olson,  The  Star- 
Beacon.  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  giving  full 
personal  history,  experience,  refor- 

ences  and  available  date. _ 

TRADE  PAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 
for  Chicago  office  of  old  established 
New  York  ’Trade  paper.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  handling 
all  phases  of  editorial  and  news  ma¬ 
terial.  Knowledge  of  handling  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  preferable.  Salary  and 
commission  approximately  $4500  an¬ 
nually.  Only  replies  giving  complete 
account  of  past  experience  considered. 

Box  8212,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Copy  Editor  with  good 
educational  and  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  for  metropolitan  eastern  pa- 
I>er.  preferably  from  Midwest,  25  to 
30  years  old,  with  ambition  to  advance 
to  executive  position.  Write  Box  8227, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WOM.4N  reporter.  experienced  in 
club  and  social  reporting,  copy-read¬ 
ing.  make-up.  for  New  Y'ork  suburban 
daily.  Good  working  conditions,  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance.  Box  8193,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Piihlisher. _ 

THElP’^AlfTES^^auRlCA^ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY — Linotype 
operator,  permanent  position,  small 
city  daily.  $1.65  per  hour.  Write  or 
call  Daily  Press,  100  Broad  Street, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— MECriA^ir^ 

Working  iorbaian  in~TSn — 
chine  plant  publishing  four 
newspapers.  Supervisory  exD«ri«r’ 
and  general  all-around  ability 
sary.  Give  complete  details  i.  ^ 
letter.  Vermont  Newspaoer 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
WANTED— Experienced  adTSS^J^; 

for  small  city  daily.  Must  be 
icuced  or  need  not  apply.  No  drih~ 

Write  or  call  Daily  Priss.  100 
Street.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 
WANTED-;  lirst-class  non-union  coa. 
posing  room  machinist.  Good  wim 
Steady  work.  Address  Box  812#  ^ 
tor  ft  Publisher.  *’ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY'^ri^ 
leiiced  linotype  operator,  model  14 
etc.  No  drifter,  permanent  sit  iit 
per  hour,  small  city  daily.  Write  ► 
call  Daly  Press,  100  Broad  Strew 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y, _ 

HELP  WANTED— PHOTOCRaPR^ 

WANTED  NEWS  Photographer  la 
less  than  five  year.s'  experience  fn 
large  metropolitan  daily  located  mijfr 
west.  Box  8267,  Editor  ft  Publiih,. 


HELP  WAI»rrED— SALESMEN 

8PLE  N  D1  D'oPPORTl  N 
man  with  feature  svndicate.  Posiib'e 
advaniement  to  sales  manager  sot 
stock-interest  for  able  person.  6ii- 
loiiiplete  details  in  first  letter.  Bo 
$‘259.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti 
eles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketM 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40th  Bt.,  K.  T 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ADMIN. 

ABLE,  energetic  woman,  30,  leaki 
position  business  side  of  pnblicstioa 
Unusually  diversified  past  pnblUhisi 
experience  requiring  initistivs  sni 
responsibility.  Would  make  excellisl 
assistant  to  busy  publisher  or  bniiam 
manager.  Highest  personal  qatlilei- 
tions.  Available  October.  Full  detslh 
oil  request.  Box  8U88,  E.  &  P. 
OL'NG  M.4N,  now  employed  bj 
me  of  nation's  lending  publisben. 
lesires  change  beennse  of  wife'i 
lealth.  Thorough  knowledge  of  news, 
siisiness.  ad  and  |>roniotion  depart- 
nents.  Prefer  West.  Details  on  re 

■>,.«»  t-nw  aoTT 


SITUATIONS  WANTED-ADV. 

36  YEARS  ()LD 
16  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
10  YEARS  AS  ADVERTISING  MOB 
in  advertising  departments  of  3  small 
daily  papers.  2  years  as  g<'nersl  man¬ 
ager.  Want  to  move  to  larger  paper 
on  the  West  coast  or  close  to  tke 
West  coast.  Lay-out  and  ropy  isb- 
mitted  on  request,  also  picture  snd 
references.  Salary  must  be  good,  bit 
opportunity  to  advance  ia  more  its- 
portnnt.  Write  Box  8253,  E.  ft  P. 


ADVER’nSIXG 
SALES  EXECUTIVE 

I.ast  six  years  chief  producer  on  I 
metropolitan  newspaper — previooalj, 
promotion  manager  for  leading  brow- 
easting  system — 42  years  old,  single 
Box  8256,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SAliS 
MAN — Must  locate  Pittsburgh  sria 
because  of  illness  in  family.  I* 
months  experience  all  types  sceouta 
Excellent  copy,  layouts,  sales.  CoUegi 
graduate,  (A.B.  Journalism  1.  Top  » 
ferences  from  present  employer  w 
accounts.  25,  Veteran.  Reply  Box  801' 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

JOURNALISM  graduate.  31,  «><* 
Hair  for  jiromotion,  varied  experienee, 
wantc  to  work  in  advertising  or  en- 
culation  department  of  New  EnglM* 
piililieation.  Box  8261.  Editor  ft  F«l>- 

li.slier.  — 

SOME  PUBLISHER  wants  this:  U 
years  newspaper  work  specialiimg  “ 
display  advertising.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  operation  every  department  «> 
newspai'er.  While  advertising  is  SF. 
eialty,  know  editorial  and  raechsBKW 
ends  as  well  as  the  short  cuts  to 
ter  and  more  economical  , 

if  necessary  can  bring  with  m« 
crack  classified  and  one  _ 
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-SlrUATrdNS  WANTED— 
advertising 


„TTScifIED  MANAOEK— Salesman 
...nlishiiiK  bis  town  volume  in 
‘"Ln  *town  area  solieits  interest  of 
'“S  .her  in  larfor  field,  exclusive 

!omJetiUve  niarket.  75,000  city 
Moulation  or  larger.  Family  man, 
dl  vears.  Lonn  experience,  ^eeu- 
f- .hi'litv  $5,200  mminium.  \\  rite 
Z  s^2‘^k.li.or  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONIST 


fpjTyKlAirCAKTOONlST— 7  years 
hriooninK  experience,  newspapers  and 
missirnes,  ex  army  Intelligence  officer, 
Me  34  married.  Excellent  references. 
liLple’s  on  request.  Box  8150,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher.  _ 

^  SITUATIONS  WANTED- 

CIRCULATION _ 


riKCCLATION  MANAGER— Capable 
Md  aggressive.  20  years  experience 
Southern  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  combination  of  over  50,000  circu¬ 
lation.  also  Motor  Transportation. 
College,  married,  age  41,  now  em- 
nloved  but  desire  change,  prefer 
South.  Excellent  references.  Box  8112, 
Editor  4  PuMisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
ability,  aggressive.  Grew  with  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  Years  of  experience— 
Country,  City  and  Promotion.  Consider 
any  reasonable  offer.  Box  8152,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


CIKCULATIO.N  .MANAGER  Excellent 
Organiier  and  promotion  man.  14 
years  experience  on  2  metropolitan 
papers.  Completely  experienced  in 
ABC  and  little  merchant  or  dealer 
operations.  Family  man.  .\ge  40.  Best 
of  references.  Box  8181.  Editor  & 
I^hli.her  _ 


MR.  PUBLISHER,  here  it  is  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  I  have  prepared 
myself  for  a  circulation  manager's  job 
through  13  years  of  hard  circulation 
work.  5  years  metrojiolitan  daily,  8 
years  on  smaller  dally  in  midwest. 
Know  all  phases  of  circulation  work, 
AB  C  etc,  33  years  old.  I  am  a  hard 
I  working  circulation  man  who  came 

I  from  the  bottom  up.  I  will  build  your 

firculation.  build  good  will  and  keep 
I  your  expenses  at  a  minimum.  You 
can't  lose,  try  me  out.  Box  8230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

OALIFORNIAX.  sinKlt*.  27.  B.A.  in 
Journalism.  knows  sportvS,  dosirt's 
work  on  California  daily.  Box  8228, 

Fsditor  &  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE,  alert,  j?irl  reporter,  25, 
wants  ne>\spaper.  publicity  or  radio 
newscastinjf  job  in  New  England, 
journalism  school  jfraduate.  four  years 
varied  wire  service  reportinc  and  re¬ 
write  experience.  Box  8248,  Editor 

Jv  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR,  10  years  experience 
on  daily,  all  phases  writing.  liesk, 
wires,  heads,  layout,  staff  direction, 
photography.  Correspondent  1  a  r  e 
dailies.  Experienced  radio  writer:  e<l- 
itor  ma*razine  year;  dinrtion  7-State 
cainpaijrn  on  all  advertising:,  piiblieity, 
production  printed  material.  Yonn*: 
B.A.  Box  8249,  Editor  Publisher. 
COLCMBIA  Law  School  student.  27, 
B.A.  Minnesota  C.  joiirnaliMn.  Veter¬ 
an.  Experience  reporter,  photojfruplier, 
rewrite,  copy  reader  on  weekly  and 
colle>:e  papers.  Wants  job  on  small 
daily,  wire  editing:,  cikpy  d»‘sk  pre¬ 
ferred.  Exeelleiit  referenees.  Charles 
Swanson.  54  Mornin*:side  Drive,  N.  Y., 

25,  New  York. _ 

COPYREADER  East.  accurate,  20 
years  on  Metropolitan,  small  dailies. 
44.  sober,  married.  Top  references. 
Now  employed.  Box  8239,  Editor  & 

l*uh]is):er. _ 

('OPYKKADEK.  42.  with  23  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  i>hases  editorial  work. 
Go  anywhen’e.  Box  8231,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

COPY  READER  wants  to  locate  in 
southern  Florida.  Not  a  transient.  20 
years  desk  experience.  Now  employed 
as  wire  editor  on  North  East  daily. 
Most  of  experience  on  universal  desk. 

Bot  8172  Editor  gc  Pn»  Psher. _ 

crack  feature  writer,  25.  now  em¬ 
ployed  Boston.  seeks  responsible 
newspaper  or  maftazinc  editorial  posi¬ 
tion.  Experience  on  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  publicity  campaign  work;  pro¬ 
duction  mechanics.  Box  8191,  Editor 
Publisher 

CROSS-COUNTRY.  Mexico.  South 
American  tour  by  free  lance  writer- 
photojjrapher  couple  with  national 
majr  backj:round.  Specialize  in  tech¬ 
nical  and  teen-aire  fields,  but  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  assignments.  Leave  New 
York  October  6.  Box  8240,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

('UB  Reporter,  veteran.  23.  desires 
job  small  daily.  Box  8254,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ABLE  REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  12 
fears  metropolitan  experience  wants 
comparable  job  with  {crowinf^  organi- 
utioD.  Consider  newspaper,  radio 
news  room  or  trade  paper  offers.  Mar¬ 
ried;  36;  prefer  East  Mississippi. 

Box  8216,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ABLE,  industrious,  intelligent  news¬ 
man.  good  metropolitan  background 
wants  reporting  or  editorial  spot  with 
paper  or  magazine  New  York  area. 
Married,  25.  college.  Future  important. 
Bex  8222.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ABLE  young  vet  with  metropolitan 

daily  reporting,  re-write  and  feature 
writing  experience,  seeks  position 
with  magazine,  newspaper  or  trade 
publication.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
826.1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  OCTOBER  20th:  Able 
reporter  now  working  politics,  police 
and  courts  on  small  eastern  N.  Y'. 
daily.  Single,  28,  vet.  own  auto.  Box 

8?14.  Editor  &  PuhlLsher. _ 

BRITISH  newspaper  woman  (30)  New 
lork  born.  Three  years  Fleet  Street 
dailies,  also  American  experience.  Vet¬ 
eran,  travelled.  French-speaking,  ver¬ 
satile,  energetic  seeks  position  New' 
lork  as  reporter,  editorial  assistant  or 
m  publicity.  Box  8268,  Editor  & 
Poblisher. _ _ 

(^LLEGE  (graduate.  23.  single,  farm 
editor  of  midwest  small  daily  wants 
job  on  west  coast.  Prefers  wire,  copy- 
reading  or  reporting  w'ork.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  8127,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


for  your  city  desk 

accurate,  experienced  reporter— 
fccently  editor  of  2 
metropolitan  area.  Vet 
eran,  single  Aggressive  but  conserva 
»in^  .typography,  produc 

"'at"’"''-  Will  settle  any 
*'  t  J.'*  I'i"*  references.  Box  8233, 
tditor  4  Publisher. 


CUB  UEPORTKK— 8th  Air  Force  Vet. 
having  completed  NI.A  Writing  course, 
seeks  chance  break  in  on  small  daily: 
eligible  S'A  years  training  under  GI 
bill.  Married,  sober,  energetic.  P,  O. 
Box  1831  Trenton.  7,  New  Jersey. 

EDITOR/ASSISTANT,  26,  married; 
B.  A.,  3  years  diverse  experience  in 
news,  feature,  makeup  for  dailies, 
labor,  trade  publications.  Box  8109, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


liDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  or  weekly.  Experience:  2 
years  copywriting  and  editing  house 
organ,  highest  marks  in  college  jour¬ 
nalism.  B.A.  in  literature.  Male.  29. 
married.  1  child.  Box  8265,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-ARTIST,  now  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  monthly,  wants  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  with  magazine,  newspaper,  house 
organ,  or  syndicate  in  New  York  ari*a. 
$.5,000  a  year.  Oomplcte  knowledge  of 
news,  feature,  and  headline  writing, 
make-up.  typography.  layout,  art : 
can  handle  any  type  art  work;  adver- 
t’sing  ageney  experience.  32,  married. 
Box  82t7.  Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  editor, 
writer,  gal  24.  college  graduate,  wants 
hard,  challenging  job,  newspaper-allied 
6i‘lds.  New  York  area.  Box  8258, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EX-ARMY  Paper  Editor — 18  montha 
experience  in  every  stage  of  pnbli- 
catinn  inclnriing  feature  writing  and 
photography,  22.  Any  offer  at  moder¬ 
ate  salary  with  possibility  of  progres¬ 
sive  opportunity.  Box  8070,  Editor  4 
Pnhlisner 


FEATURE  WRITER,  now  employed  4- 
edition  daily  looking  for  movie-radio- 
amnaement  reviewing  spot.  5  years 
experience  includes  AP  bureau,  desk, 
rewrite.  Box  8214,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  lor  September  27,  1947 


SITUATIONS  WANTED^EDITORIAL 

EXPERT  SPORT.S  Writer,  Editor: 
.Also  news,  camera,  radio  experience. 

Bi>x  8'J4t,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GERMANY  will  stay  in  the  focus  of 
interest  and  remain  there,  which  means 
that  your  readers  will  be  interested  in 
genuine  news  stories  from  that  country. 
I  am  seeking  an  assignment  as  reporter 
for  Germany  based  on  my  background 
in  that  area  and  my  ability  to  word- 
paint  the  true  picture  of  conditions, 
industry  and  the  German  minds.  1 
'  am  a  Citizen  of  the  U.  S..  Veteran  of 
'  World  War  2.  Your  offers  are  in- 
I  vited.  George  L.  Glaser,  2839  Sunset 
I  Place.  Los  Angeles  5,  Cal.,  Phone: 

'  Eitzroy  4557. _ 

I  INTELLIGENT  ambitions  girl,  24, 

I  B.A;  354  years  experience  eastern 
1  daily  in  general,  political,  court  re- 
I  porting.  Any  area  considered.  Box 
i  8110,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

.IDCKN.ALISM  Graduate.  27.  single, 
desires  position  as  reporter  for  mid- 
western  daily  or  weekly.  Now  em- 
Iiloyed.  .Available  reasonable  notice. 
Robert  DeVore,  .5130  N.  Illinois  St., 
Indianapolis,,  Indiana. _ 

JOURNALISM  Student,  154  years,  ex¬ 
perience  on  two  navy  papers,  desires 
:  sny  writing  position  on  paper  within 
New  York  City  commuting  distance. 
Box  8155,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


■NEWSPAPERWOMAN  and  Columnist, 
wants  job  in  Washington  calling  for 
resource,  initiative,  personality  and 
experience  it  took  to  he  one  of  only 
two  women  frontline  correspondents 
granted  same  61ing  and  accreditation 
facilities  as  man.  plus  6fteen  years 
top  flight  assignments  editing,  report¬ 
ing.  magazine  writing,  broadcasting 
M-lth  background  of  rmhlicifv  and  nnb. 
lie  relations.  Box  8175,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRE-WAR  NEW.S  EDITOR,  ex-cap¬ 
tain,  40.  now  employed  as  top  re¬ 
porter  on  large  daily,  wants  satisfy¬ 
ing  job  with  a  future.  Box  8226,  Ed- 
itor  4  Publisher, _ 

REPORTERRE-WRITE  MAN:  35. 
ten  yi  ars  expi-rience.  Knows  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  York,  minority  race  prob¬ 
lems,  general  news,  photography.  My 
forte — writing  interviews,  sneiological 
reporting,  psyehological  adviee  eol- 
iimn.  whimsy.  Have  traveled  all  over 
U.S.A.  interviewing  important  per¬ 
sons.  AVork  anywhere,  prefer  far 
west  and  New  England,  or  New  York 
State,  Box  8205,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER,  14  years  experience  all 
beats,  single,  highest  references.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  8213.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTING  for  small-to-medium 
daily  or  reporting-editing  for  good 
w-eekly.  Five  years  journalistic  experi¬ 
ence.  .$50  to  $60.  -AvaMahle  two  weeks’ 
notice.  (Woman  in  30'sl.  Write  Box 
8168.  Editor  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  23.  MA  Colnmhis,  two 
years  experience  newspaper  and  radio, 
publicity  and  fiction,  author  two  hook- 
length  hingraphies.  Box  8068,  Editor 
4  Publisher 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  yonng 
woman.  All  round  news  and  Speed 
Graphic  experience,  pins  foreign  as 
siemments.  Handled  daily  eolnmn  for 
metropolitan  paper.  Northwestern  U 
Journalism  and  polities!  science 
grad.  Own  car.  Box  8161,  Editor  4 
Pii  bliaher. _ 

SPORTS — Fnlly  qnaliRed  sports  writer 
and  columnist  with  general  editorial 
hsckgronnd  seeking  responsible  sports 
nosltion  in  semi-metropolitan  locale. 
Rot  8076  Editor  4  Pnhiisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  editorial  writer,  city 
editor,  wants  better  job.  bigger  paper. 
Pot  8107  EdHor  4  Publisher _ 

SINGLE  MAN,  27.  Missouri  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  desires  position  as  re¬ 
porter.  or  reporter  and  copyreader. 
on  small  city  daily.  Prefer  a  job  with 
a  future  which  would  provide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  work. 
Box  8252.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  Writer,  news  and  features 
writing,  on  staff  of  two  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  plus  extensive  service  experi¬ 
ence.  Cover  Baseball.  Boxing.  Foot¬ 
ball.  Ice  Hockey,  Basket  Ball,  Track, 
Tennis.  Wrestling.  25,  single.  Box 
8221,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

aMAUL,  TUVV'N  EDlTuK:  Could  you 
use  metropolitan  woman  reporter 
trained  in  all  beats,  looking  for  per¬ 
manent  homi;  among  warm  people! 
Now  employed.  Top  references.  Box 

8174.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ _ 

TRAVELING  ASSIGNMENT  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reliable,  single  young  man, 
MSJ,  ill  fourtli  year  with  eastern 
daily  of  50,000,  seeks  jonrnalistic 
or  public  relations  job  to  make  wan¬ 
derlust  pay.  Have  good  car.  Avail¬ 
able  Soday  notiee.  Box  8'238,  Editor 

4  Publisher. _ 

WASHINGTON  eorrespoiideut,  many 
years’  experience,  available  to  repre¬ 
sent  well-established  daily  or  trade 
paper,  full  or  part  time.  Bertram  F. 
Linz.  621  Albee  Building.  Washington 

5,  District  of  Columbia. _ 

w  tCL  yCALlFlED  editorial  man 
wants  managing  editorship  daily  20 
to  50  thousand  circulation  or  spot 
leading  to  same  when  qualifications 
proved;  34  years  old,  married.  Navy 
veteran;  17  years  experience  from 
copy  hoy  up:  know  organization,  pro¬ 
duction:  now  employed.  Box  8169. 

d'»o-  ,A-  Pnhlishi-r. _ _ 

YOUNG  man,  251  BA  in  Engl  i  sh, 

I  Stanfonl  University.  California.  Two 
years  with  State  Department  USSR. 
Traveled  extensively  through  Middle 
East  and  Scandinavia.  Interested  in 
learning  newspaper  or  publishing 
field.  Box  8220,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
YOUNG  Woman,  college  graduate, 
four  years  experience  in  writing  and 
publishing,  wants  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  publicity  position  in  North- 
rastern  states.  Box  8190,  Editor  4 

Publisher, _ _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  24,  vetiraii.  college 
grad,  would  like  reportorial  or  desk 
work  with  small  or  medium  sized 
paper.  Has  covered  football,  basket- 
hall.  Box  8245.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN,  23,  B.S.S.  iu  Journal¬ 
ism.  Some  experience  magazine  edit¬ 
ing,  make-up.  desires  newspaper, 
magazine  position,  salary  secondary. 
Box  824:1.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  supervise  de¬ 
partment,  now  employed.  Personal 
and  Business  history  available  to 
publisher  with  bona  fide  interest.  Any 
vicinity.  Box  8177,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

N  E\V  S  l»Ht)’t’l  )GK  A  PH  EK-  Engraver — 
Have  equipment  and  experience  for 
news  picture  and  halftone  making 
department  on  small  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Salary  basis  with  commission 
on  co’T,mercial  work.  Box  8*224,  Editor 

r-  Pi  *'lisher.  _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  25.  experience  in 
studio  spot  news,  and  commercial, 
would  like  position  anywhere  (prefer 
midwest  or  overseas).  Sober,  single, 
and  a  go  getter.  Box  8237,  Editor  4 

Publisher, _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-Ex-Army.  21  years 
experience.  16  years  New  York  dailies 
and  national  magazine,  5  years  army 
combat,  willing  to  travel.  P  O.  Box 
■O'!  po-t  Washington.  New  York. 
PHOTO(3RAPHER  -  CARTOONIST, 
Veteran,  experienced,  married,  age  30, 
desires  position  on  paper  on  east  coast 
hut  will  go  anywhere.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  on  local  daily.  Highest  of  reler- 
'■nces.  Box  8125,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
PRESS  Photographer.  28,  single,  ten 
years  experience  on  picture  minded 
daily.  Can  go  anywhere  anytime.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Experienced  in  news,  feature. 
gpejety.  Bex  8188.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
PET,  24,  .single,  aggressive,  college 
man,  wants  job  as  press  photographer. 
3  years  experience  army  news  pho¬ 
tographer.  Has  car  and  speed  graphic 
outfit.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Box 
8179.  Editor  4  Piihl=»h"r _ _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

EXPERIENCED  M  A  N  A  G  E  R.  All 
phases  general  promotion,  circulation, 
local  and  national  advertising,  trade 
papers,  editorial,  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  background,  young,  prefer  com¬ 
petitive  metropolitan  situation,  any¬ 
where,  top  references.  Box  8244,  Ed¬ 
itor  4  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


VISCOUNT  CAMROSE.  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  has  written  a  book  that 
promises  to  steal  most  of  the 
thunder  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Enquiry  into  the  press — 
"British  Newspapers  and  Their 
Controllers."  Cassell  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  London,  8  shillings,  6 
pence. 

While  the  Royal  Commission 
is  holding  hearings,  deliberating 
behind  closed  doors  and  other- 
wi.se  making  a  mystery  out  of 
things.  Lord  Camrose's  book  pre¬ 
sents  all  the  facts  on  the  British 
press  about  which  there  never 
has  been  any  mystery. 

The  Commission  was  named 
with  these  instructions:  "With 
the  object  of  furthering  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  through 
the  Press  and  the  greatest  prac¬ 
ticable  accuracy  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  news,  to  inquire  into  the 
control,  management  and  own¬ 
ership  of  the  newspaper  and  pe¬ 
riodical  press  and  news-agencies 
including  the  financial  structure 
and  the  monopolistic  tendencies 
in  control,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  thereon." 

I>ord  Camrose  has  done  all 
these  things  in  his  book  on  the 
daily  press,  except  make  recom¬ 
mendations.  To  do  the  same  on 
periodicals  and  weeklies  would 
take  another  much  larger  book. 
Newspaper  by  newspaper,  he  re¬ 
lates  the  history  of  every  daily 
in  the  British  Isles,  tells  the 
story  of  their  changes  in  owner¬ 
ship  and  management,  describes 
their  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  failures  and  triumphs,  and 
gives  actual  figures  on  expendi¬ 
tures  for  stock  and  the  com¬ 
panies'  capitalization. 

*  •  ♦ 

IN  THE  introduction.  Lord  Cam¬ 
rose  explains  his  purpose: 

"This  book  is  an  attempt  to 
give  details  of  the  ownership 
and  control  of  every  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  the  country.  Beyond  allowing 
myself  to  indulge  in  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  amount  of 
newspaper  history  of  which  I 
have  become  possessed  in  nearly 
50  years  of  life  in  Fleet  Street, 

I  have  not  attempted  to  analyze 
the  motives  and  policies  by 
which  these  papers  are  directed, 
but  so  far  as  actual  ownership, 
combinations  and  control  are 
concerned  I  have  investigated 
exhaustively  and  have  tound 
none  of  the  mystery  or  indirect 
ownership  so  widely  alleged  by 
those  who  agitated  for  a  Com¬ 
mission.  And  I  would  add  that 
the  information  was  all  on  the 
surface  and  required  no  dig¬ 
ging  or  Sherlock  Holmes  pro¬ 
cedure.” 

Camrose  has  devoted  one 
chapter  to  the  “chains”  against 
which  most  of  the  House  of 
Commons  invective  against  the 
press  was  directed.  “It  will  be 
a  surprise  to  me  if  the  evidence 
to  be  heard  by  the  Commission 
in  regard  to  the  ownership  and 
control  of  these  papers  (chains) 
adds  anything  material  to  what 


is  printed  in  these  pages,"  he 
writes. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  us, 
too. 

The  author  reviews  briefly  the 
activities  preceding  the  author¬ 
ization  of  the  Commission  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  Nearly 
SIX  months  later  the  Commission 
was  named  and  Camrose  states: 
"So  far  as  I  know  there  is  only 
one  member  of  the  Commission 
(16  people)  who  has  worked  in 
a  newspaper  oHice  and  possesses 
a  practical  knowledge  of  how 
a  newspaper  is  produced.  That 
is  Sir  George  A.  Waters,  for  20 
years  editor  of  The  Scotsman.” 

That  was  the  situation  with 
our  own  domestic  Commission 
sponsored  by  Henry  Luce.  Cam¬ 
rose  notes  that  their  reports 
were  evidently  read  by  many 
of  the  speakers  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  side  during  the  debate  in 
the  House  and  adds:  “Dr.  Hutch¬ 
ins  has  been  in  this  country  re¬ 
cently  and  it  is  perhaps  signifi¬ 
cant  that,  according  to  an  oflicial 
announcement,  he  was  called 
into  consultation  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  at  one  of  its  first  meet¬ 
ings." 

Discussing  the  Commission's 
action  in  holding  closed  hear¬ 
ings.  Camrose  states:  “This  de¬ 
cision  to  conduct  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  witnesses  in  private  is 
a  regrettable  one.  The  grounds 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  at  all  were  more  than 
flimsy,  resting  mainly  on  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  nebulous  character 
made  in  the  heat  of  political  de¬ 
bate  and  by  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists.  The  latter  have 
already  submitted  oral  evidence, 
but  what  they  have  said  the 
world  will  never  know! 

“This  is  indeed  a  curious  way 
of  conducting  an  inquiry  ‘into 
the  best  method  of  ensuring  the 
freedom  of  the  press.’  ” 

«  •  * 

LORD  CAMROSE  has  done  a 

monumental  job  in  this  book 
and  has  performed  a  welcome 
service  for  the  journalists  of 
England  and  America.  He  ex¬ 
plodes  the  accepted  theory  that 
newspaper  managements  today 
have  something  to  hide  and 
opens  the  record  for  all  to  see. 
It  was  all  there  before  for  pub¬ 
lic  view  but  no  one  has  put  it 
all  together  in  one  place. 

Most  of  the  Commission’s 
work  has  been  done  for  it — and 
according  to  Camrose  there  was 
no  trouble  in  compiling  the  data. 
The  Commission  can  now  thank 
Lord  Camrose  (if  it  will),  then 
make  recommendations  ( if  it  de¬ 
sires)  and  rest  on  its  laurels 
( which  really  belong  to  Cam¬ 
rose  ) . 

«  *  « 

EDITORIAL  page  innovations 

are  so  few  and  far  between 
they  are  always  worth  noting 
when  they  come  along. 

Last  week  the  Boston  Herald 
ran  three  lead  editorials  with 
the  dateline  “Flushing,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  — Written  by  editor- 
in-chief  John  Crider,  the  edito¬ 
rials  were  based  on  his  personal 


In  the  Pink 

Longview,  Wash. — Fall  fosh- 
ions  held  sway  in  the  Sept.  10 
issue  of  Longview  News,  a  40- 
page  edition  heralding  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association’s 
annual  "Red  Flannel  Days" 
celebration.  While  red  flan¬ 
nels  hung  from  wires  across 
the  main  business  street  the 
News  contented  itself  with  a 
pink  cover  lor  its  main  section. 


observations  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  General  Assembly  at  work 
and  were  dispatched  to  the  paper 
from  there.  Criders  own  feel¬ 
ing  about  this  technique  is  “that 
this  adds  both  interest  and  au¬ 
thority  to  the  editorial  columns 
by  giving  the  reader  the  feeling 
of  being  where  the  news  origi¬ 
nates.  It  gets  away  from  the 
stodginess  of  the  ‘ivory  tower’ 
tradition.” 

That's  true.  It  creates  more 
prestige  and  reader  acceptance 
for  the  editorials  when  they  see 
that  the  editorial  writers  are  on 
the  scene  of  the  news. 

Many  newspapers  carry  date- 
lined  and  by-lined  interpretative 
and  background  articles  by  edi¬ 
torial  writers  and  other  staff 
men  on  their  editorial  pages. 
But  to  Crider’s  knowledge  the 
only  other  editorial  columns  in 
major  metropolitan  newspapers 
to  have  employed  this  technique 
in  recent  years  was  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  whose  editor,  Her¬ 
bert  Elliston,  ran  some  datelined 
pieces  from  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  in  1945. 


LAST  WEEK  we  were  discus¬ 
sing  critics  of  the  press  and 
at  one  point  made  the  statement 
that  “outside  of  a  few  textbooks 
there  hasn't  been  one  book  writ¬ 
ten  for  public  consumption  in 
the  last  decade  ( and  probably 
longer)  that  portrays  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  anything  but 
an  unfriendly  light.” 

There  was  one  exception  we 
failed  to  mention.  Neil  Mac- 
Neil,  an  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
wrote  a  book  in  1940  "Without 
Fear  or  Favor”  ( Harcourt 
Brace  &  Co.)  which  did  that 
very  thing.  That  book  has  been 
used  in  classrooms  but  was  writ¬ 
ten  for  public  consumption  and 
has  been  through  several  print¬ 
ings.  It  presented  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  and  the  operation 
of  a  large  newspaper  in  detail, 
counteracting  the  influence  of 
left-wing  critics,  most  of  whom 
never  had  the  responsibility  of 
getting  out  a  large  newspaper. 


3  Editorials 
Check  Reprisal 
By  Politicians 

Covington,  Ky.  —  Two  page 
one  editorials  in  Kentucky 
Times  Star  about  political  “little 
Caesers"  and  an  opposition  re¬ 
porter  drawing  money  from  the 
county  payroll  terminated 
abruptly  a  program  of  reprisal 
against  the  Times  Star  by  three 
officials  in  Kenton  County,  Ky. 

The  Times-Star  had  opposed 
the  candidate  backed  by  ("ounty 
Judge  William  E.  Wehrman. 
Sheriff  T.  P.  Fitzpatrick  and 
Theo  Hageman,  city  manager  of 
Covington,  in  the  August  guber¬ 
natorial  primary.  'The  news¬ 
paper  also  called  attention  to  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  city 
manager  government  in  Hage¬ 
man  acting  as  county  campaign 
manager  in  a  partisan  election. 

Previously  the  newspaper 
(the  Kentucky  edition  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times  Star )  had  op¬ 
posed  Judge  Wehrman's  plan  to 
submit  bond  issues  of  $1,000,000 
for  a  new  courthouse  and  $250,- 
000  for  a  boy's  home,  both  of 
which  had  previously  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  voters,  at  the 
same  time  a  $400,000  bond  issue 
for  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium 
was  to  be  presented  to  the 
electorate.  The  Times-Star  ar¬ 
gued  that  all  three  bond  issues 
were  likely  to  be  defeated. 

As  a  result  of  these  stands, 
the  judge,  city  manager  and 
sheriff  announced,  after  “scoop¬ 
ing”  the  Times-Star  three  times, 
that  henceforth  all  news  eman¬ 
ating  from  their  offices  would  be 
given  to  another  newspaper. 

The  Times-Star  responded 
with  two  editorials,  written  by 
Editor  Joseph  H.  Dressman, 
which  points  out  that  the  op¬ 
position  reporter  who  had  been 
given  the  “scoops  ’  was  on  the 
payroll  at  more  than  $2,400  as 
county  auditor. 

All  three  officials,  before  the 
week  ended,  went  back  to  the 
old  policy  of  giving  an  equal 
news  break  to  newspapers.  And 
Judge  Wehrman  announced  he 
was  withdrawing  the  courthouse 
and  boy's  home  bond  issues  and 
would  concentrate  his  efforts  on 
passing  the  sanatorium  project. 

<3arl  A.  Saunders,  editor  of 
Kentucky  Post,  told  Ennon  & 
Publisher  that  the  reporter  in 
question  “took  the  county  job 
with  stipulations  known  both  to 
him  and  the  county  judge." 

“Those  stipulations,”  Saunders 
added,  “were  designed  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  any  conflict  be¬ 
tween  his  obligations  to  the 
paper  and  his  public  service.’ 


LITTLE  SQUAWS  vt.  "BIG  ANSWER  CHIEF. 

In  olden  days,  small  Indian  children  went  to  the 
Wise  Man  of  the  tribe  for  all  answers  to  questions. 
Today,  modern  school  kids  a.-^k  Papa.  And  half  the 
time  he  doesn't  know.  Sometimes  teacher  ditto.  In 
which  case,  both  turn  to  the  column  in  the  local 
newspaper.  The  Haskin  Information  Service.  Wash- 
inaton.  U.  C..  which  blazes  an  easier  trail  for  the 
correct  answers. 


The  Provi(l€nc€  Journal  and  Tha  Evaning  BuUatin 
<M-4S,527,  £-130,790;  5-156,194)  hav*  rtnawd 
their  contract  for  The  Hatkin  Service, 
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THE  Barrier  of  tongues 

The  Linotype  organization  provides^'  matrices  Jor  printing 
more  than  eight  hundred  languages  and  dialects.  Think  oj  it! 

Wh  ETH  E  R  TH  E  printer’s  need  is  for  the  proper  printing  of  litera¬ 
ture’s  purists  or  for  that  of  the  scientist’s  symbols;  whether  it  be  for 
publications  with  ideas  so  new  as  to  be  yet  unexplored  or  the  chaste 
printing  of  the  world’s  histories  and  classics;  whether  it  be  for  the 
disciples  of  sophistication  or  for  the  primitive  peoples  of  little- 
known  fastnesses— THERE  will  be  found  the  shining  lines  of  the 
Linotype,  the  common  denominator  of  culture,  the  transmitter  of 
the  thoughts  of  mankind. 

*Sonie  of  them  promptly,  hut,  alas,  many  of  them  delayed  hy  pret  ailing  conditions. 


LINOTYPE 


Linotype  Garamond  Bold  No.  3  Seriea 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


minted  in  u.  s.  a. 


Put  this  Seal  of  Approval 

on  your  next  campaign 


YOl ‘1,1,  find of  reasons  for  inakinjr  Knoxville  now  here’s  your  important  additional  PLUS: 

vour  next  test  market.  For  Knoxville  has  what  rn  r-  ■  ^  i»  i  t»  i  ^ 

,  the  Continuous  Consumer  Kesearch  ranel  pro- 

It  takes— and  IM.l  S!  .  ,  ...  -  ^ 

vides  an  aceurate,  sensitive  instrument  lor  measur- 

Here’s  a  eompact,  sizable  market  that’s  easily  ing  what  goes  on  in  the  Knoxville  market.  It  tell* 

aeeessihle — yet  it's  relatively  free  from  the  influence  you  \\  HO  buys  HAT  and  W  HERE  ...  it  reports  ffli 

of  nearby  cities.  It’s  a  community  of  varied,  but  rep-  brand  preferences  .  .  .  and  for  some  items  evoi' 

resentative,  population  groups — a  city  supported  by  records  the  prices  that  customers  pay.  J 

its  own  businesses  and  industries.  ,,  •  •  i-  -n  v  'ill 

rut  your  next  test  eanipaign  into  Knoxville.  iou  ll| 

'I’hat’s  a  quick  picture  of  the  Knoxville  market —  findusready — anduWe — tohelpdeliverhelpfulresult* 


\  booklet  siiiiiiiiarizin"  tlie 
findings  of  the  Continuous 
Consumer  Keseareli  Panel  in 
Knoxville  is  available  to  niann- 
faeturers,  agencies,  and  adver¬ 
tisers  when  requested  on  their 
letterheads. 
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